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EDITOR’S SYMPOSIUM 


An open table-taik round the literary board, whereat any may speak whose art is not too awkward 
to unite truth and brevity with courtesy and wit 





HEN in the course of female college events 

it becomes necessary for a senior class to 
dissolve the academical bonds which connect them 
with the others, and to assume among the powers of 
the hearth that separate and happy station to 
which parental and fraternal—not to mention con- 
jugal—love so eagerly entitle 
them, a due respect to the glad 
sympathies of a doting public re- 
quires that they should offer some sort of commem- 
orative entertainment related at once to learning, to 
culture, and to those elaborate pleasures of social 
life, of which the finished lady is pre-eminently the 
inspirer, conservator, refiner, and orbital and vital 
center. At least such is our conviction as there still 
float across the Fourth (and all the other days) of 
July, some reminiscent echoes from the bright sea- 
son of commencements. In a word, one more June 
of garlandry and white muslin has only strength- 
ened our approval of female college dramatics—as 
far as we have seen them—or nearly as far—maybe 
quite, maybe not quite; let us consider. 

And for a first point—but soft—let us be deliber- 
ate. There is no training at Vassar, Mount Hol- 
yoke, Wellesley, that is supposed to make any one 
an-actor, or even to begin to do so as the schools of 
oratory and acting in Boston and New York aim 
and claim to do. No senior dramatics at Smith are 
intended to show to professors, parents, or society 
what good actresses its four years’ study and dis- 
cipline have produced. It would be an odd way to 
go about it, to begin by choosing plays and assign- 
ing parts in a fashion that no sane dramatic mana- 
ger would, for his purposes, ever let himself dream 
of. No, the purpose is something different, though 
not so different as in the light of popular precon- 
ceptions it may seem. The larger and better part 
of all instruction and culture is, of course, to ex- 
pand, chasten, and energize, those diverse, unnum- 
bered, priceless powers and motions of the mind 
which we generalize under the name of the imagin- 
ation, while still subordinating them, without tyran- 
ny, to the lordship of reason and will. To know 
how successfully this has been done is the noblest 
solicitude one can bring to a college commence- 
ment; and just these dramatics are the happiest, the 
most beautiful and effective way yet found, by 
which a great class of female graduates may, as a 
class, give their commencement week’s crowning 
answer to this solicitude, and within the practical 
limits of an evening entertainment show to what de- 
gree and quality of refinement—to what breadth 
and height of grasp—these life-widening, life-en- 
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riching, life-confirming powers of imagination have 
been developed and trained. This is our first point: 
that because this, and no ordinary managerial pur- 
pose, is the truest and foremost object of these 
dramatics, we must approve most cordially the in- 
variable selection—we believe it is invariable—not 
of plays best suited to the range of the fair young 
players’ histrionic powers, but of masterpieces of 
the world’s dramatic literature. Not what can they 
act best is what we want to know, but how—after 
four years of college training—does life, life in its 
highest heights and darkest depths and strongest 
unfoldings of character, look and feel to them when 
they invoke the aid of immortal genius to hold the 
mirror up to nature?—that is the unuttered, but so- 
licitous question. Or if not all that, at least this: 
To what effect have they developed and established 
that which we venture to call the most important 
single function of refined life—the reading of—a 
discriminative acquaintanceship with—those great 
masters of literary art, Hebrew, Greek, Modern, 
upon whose shoulders and uplifted hands rests the 
vast fabric of the race’s enlightenment, happiness 
and salvation. 

Of course, there are other very pleasant and 
much less serious reasons for these dramatics. So 
many of the graduates can take part in them, when 
it is so desirable that as many should as can—sing- 
ers, performers on instruments, dancers, and—for 
soldiers, guardsmen, slaves, and the like—the 
adepts of the gymnasium and of basket-ball. In 
these plays, too, there is a wider field than else- 
where for the exercise of certain other charming 
factors of character, which are so vividly developed 
in feminine youth as to be much mistaken by par- 
ents and friends—now and then by a teacher, too— 
for powers of imagination, but which are only pow- 
ers of fancy, a very different matter. We should 
like to enlarge upon the distinction; but rather let 
us dwell briefly, on the remarkable success of these 
performances. 





OR certainly they do attain their ends if those 

ends are what we have here named. Teachers 

of dramatic art, and critics whose zeal for literature 

and histrionics is by every presumption as great as, 

. or greater than, their complac- 

Whence Comes Their Kncy toward female beauty and 
Large Success ? ’ 2 iss 

grace, are struck with admiring 

astonishment, and come away from these affairs 

immersed in pleasant queries as to what is the 

analysis of their indisputable success. A part 

of the answer one can not doubt comes from 
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the gymnasium. It is hardly supposable that 
fiity years ago the routine and discipline— 
mental, moral, and physical, summing them 
all into one—of young women’s institutions of 
learning—so to name them—could have put such 
Terpsichorean grace and art upon the stage as any 
female college can, or might if it cared to do so, to- 
day. But the dancing is a small item. The as- 
sumption of important masculine roles, frequently 
with confidence, ease, and perfect muscular grace, 
again points straight back tothe horizontaland par- 
allel bars, the climbing-ladders, the running-track, 
the tennis-court. In one of these girl-graduate 
plays last June the entry and exit cf an armed 
guard of Moorish spearmen marching with gallant 
tread to their wild music was a bit of good work 
which one never sees equaled by theatrical supernu- 
meraries, and which deserved the storm of applause 
that greeted and followed it; a bit of work impossi- 
ble to imagine as attempted by our grandmothers 
with any but a laughable result in those days of 
their youth when it was said, with as much truth as 
rudeness, that a woman ran like a cow. Along 
with the gymnasium, however, must be counted 
the modern girl’s freedom to enjoy a hearty fellow- 
ship with her brother and his college mates as a 
discriminative spectator and critic of masculine 
athletics. 

This being a part, and so attractive a part, of the 
explanation of these dramatic successes, it is ever 
so pleasant to notice that such features are never 
allowed to hold too large a place. If they were, the 
success would not be complete from the academic 
point of view; for the success would not be dra- 
matic. As it is, even during the play, the gymna- 
sium never for a moment explains all, and in 
the summing up it does not explain more than 
half. 

Nor is the other half quite explained by the elo- 
cution class. However large and brilliant its re- 
sults, there is always a success beyond them spring- 
ing from a cause which, so to speak, it—and the 
gymnastic training—together—push on _ before 
them. For these triumphant young players of parts 
for which years of rigorous training might not suffi- 
ciently prepare them as professional actors, succeed 
in showing that, through the thoroughness and lib- 
erality—and spirituality—of their general culture, 
they have learned to conceive the relations and mo- 
tives of life with a largeness and richness which em- 
powers them to assimilate and interpret the world’s 
great imaginative writings with an alertness of wit, 
a correctness and a sympathy, far beyond the aver- 
age powers of men and women of average cultiva- 
tion whether outside the theatrical profession or in 
it. The present writer was told by a professional 
dramatic director of the highest standing, a few 
years ago, that in preparing a group of persons for 
the general business of a play he could teach the 
requisite number of graduating college-girls more 
about what to do and how to do.it, in three days, 
than he could teach an equal number of the sort 
he usually worked with, in two weeks. And natu- 
rally enough; for what is culture, but that discipline 
by which we learn to fit the fittest sort and degree 
of feeling to every fact and thing in life, and the 
right thought and action to the feeling. 
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ND now a few dolce-far-niente days on sea- 
shore or mountain side, a few lingering ones 
at home, then a reanimation of campus and hall, 
and the new senior class of each female college will 
be burning inwardly with the question, How, next 
June, to make their dramatics the very best yet? 
They laugh with enthusiasm, and 
One Error To Correct gasp with trepidation, as_ their 
lively fancies prophesy the day and 
the occasion, and they set to work—manfully. First 
of all, has the past any mistakes for the future to 
avoid? We think they will be wise if they answer— 
one; no great matter, but a matter worth 
while to correct, since the very best is what they 
aim at. This mistake is, that in—quite rightly— 
choosing great dramas, and parts to which their un- 
questionable but inexperienced talents are totally 
unequal, they show the fine audacity, but not the 
precautionary generalship, that wins perfect tri- 
umphs. They go out of their way to embrace artis- 
tic difficulties which a wiser choice, equally as ac- 
cessible and ambitious, would never bring before 
them; difficulties simply to accept which is a self-im- 
peachment of their powers of imagination, and 
their struggles with which can only earn at best an 
amazed admiration fatally qualified with allowances 
for the charming unreasonableness of the attempt. 
A play, for instance, in which nearly every import- 
ant part is masculine is not an inevitable choice, 
and is peculiarly unadaptable in comparison with 
many other classics of equivalent literary and dra- 
matic value. 

Now, what is bringing in this error, or threaten- 
ing to bring it in, is not the headlong flatteries of 
uncritical friends, which are borne with a wonder- 
ful freedom from intoxication. The source of the 
error is, we believe, these delightful new abilities, 
spiritual and physical, conferred by the gymnasium. 
Unconsciously, they are, we venture to think, being 
gradually presumed upon. Draw the line, young 
ladies. Make haste, or you will be essaying Othel- 
lo, Lear, Hamlet, and Macbeth. It is astounding 
with what vividness you can fancy these parts; but 
you can not act them, because you can not suffi- 
ciently imagine them; no discredit to you or your 
college; it is not in nature that unwrung youth and 
girlhood should be able to do such a thing. The 
gravity of the mistake, when the main effort and ex- 
pectation of the hope-freighted evening are staked 
on the rendition of such desperately unnatural 
parts, is that there can be no clear, true, and ade- 
quate show of the real depth, breadth, and richness 
of the graduates’ general culture, and the whole 
main reason for their attempting the great dramas 
at all falls to the ground. 

We count it rank prudery to object to the as- 
sumption of masculine rdles because they are mas- 
culine. By all means let us have them; there is a 
sense of disappointment at the mere thought of a 
female-college play without them, and the choice of 
a classic play would be narrowed down to nothing. 
But it seems to us perfectly obvious that all the 
parts of the play selected, the superior, the subord- 
inate, the masculine, the feminine, have every 
chance of their best possible, their most inspiring, 
rendition if the play is one in which the parts on 
which the dramatic fortunes of the entertainment 
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hang are feminine parts. Only grant us this; then 
crowd your stage with guardsmen and troubadours, 
Pucks, Ariels, pages, robbers, magistrates, and 
even Benedicts and Romeos, and our joy will be 
only the brighter, in “the delightful picturesqueness 
and romantic charm, the colors, forms, and move- 
ments” —as Mr. Franklin H.Sargent says in a letter 
here before us—of these instructive and beautiful 
performances. He wonders why the graduates of a 
certain great female college which, through the in- 
tervention of a munificent benefactor, enjoys ex- 
ceptional stage facilities, have never yet played Mil- 
ton’s Masque of Comus or the like. There may 
be excellent reasons; but we doubt if there is any 
good reason why the play for ’98, say, many not be 
one whose principal parts, being feminine, can be 
grasped by the lovely players with something more 
potent than the fancy; parts which if they can not 
be acted with technical correctness, can at least be 
genuinely imagined, or, to quote Mr. Sargent again 
—“realized.”’ At all events here’s success to them, 
and, as Cowper says, “May [we] be there to see.” 


We esteemed our symposium especially enriched last 
month by Professor Thomas Davidson's equally graceful 
and earnest words on the Unity of Education. And not 
less are we now advantaged that we have here his conclusion 
on this very practical subject, as to how that unity is to be 
secured. 


SSUMING that the aim of life and education 

is free, heroic, saintly manhood, and that this 

manhood consists of knowledge, love, and will, by 

what process are these to be realized? The means 

is certainly the external world of beings, sub-hu- 

man and human. The process, 

How To Use Education therefore, must consist of a sys- 

tem of dynamic relations to these. 

Knowledge is knowledge of nature and man; love 

is love of man, and of nature for man’s sake; will is 

will to realize manhood by means of nature and 
man, 

First, then, as to knowledge: Knowledge of 
nature and knowledge of man as a_ being 
capable of culture;—or the natural sciences, and 
the culture sciences. Concerning the natural 
sciences it will be sufficient here to insist upon two 
things: first, that the aim of this study should be to 
impart at once a comprehensive and connected 
view of the whole material world, its evolution 
and processes (rather than a partial knowledge of 
certain details) and an acquaintance with the meth- 
ods of natural science; second, that the order of 
study should be from the simple to the complex, 
from the mechanical to the biological, from pro- 
cesses which are cognizable by the senses, up to 
those which can be thought only in symbols. We 
can see mechanical processes; we can imagine 
chemical and physiological processes; we can only 
symbolize biological processes. 

The culture sciences are philology, or science of 
language; logic, or theory of knowledge; ethics; 
economics, politics, esthetics, theology, and, along 
with these, the history of culture in all its branches. 
Through these sciences the pupil must be made to 
realize his larger self; that is, first, the long evolu- 
tion of culture, of which his spiritual powers are the 
result; second, the nature of these powers them- 
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selves; third, the social relations whereby these 
powers are called into activity, and, fourth, the end 
of all culture—free heroic, saintly manhood. With- 
out keeping these ends in view, the culture sciences 
will be studied: disconnectedly, capriciously, and 
without aim. 

It may seem strange that, after having divided 
the sciences into those that deal with nature, the 
means, and those that deal with man, the end, I 
should include among them, and, indeed, in the 
second division, theology, which deals with man’s 
relation to God. But my view is that man “lives 
and moves and has his being” in God, and that he 
can not truly comprehend himself and his own pow- 
ers and possibilities without finding this out. In- 
deed, there is nothing more obvious to the unpre- 
judiced observer than that man is a being of two- 
fold nature; that he is at once individual and uni- 
versal, human and divine; in a word, that God is 
incarnate in him. To his human side belong sense, 
lust, and blind impulse, which are purely individual; 
to the divine side, knowledge, love, and will, which 
are universal and related to universal ends. It is 
because they are universal and divine that we seek 
to subordinate the individual powers to them, and 
find our only blessedness in so doing. Theology, 
then, has its place, and, indeed, the chief place, 
among the culture sciences, because it is the science 
of a part, and, indeed, the supreme and character- 
istic part, of man’s nature. 


Turning, now, to love or affection, we find, of 
course, that it extends to the same world as intelli- 
gence, and only marks a different relation. While 
the head brings out the differences of things and 
the order of the world, the heart 
gives an ordered system of val- 
ues to these differences. For 
the head things are clear, for the heart they are 
dear, and it is this dearness that is the source of all 
happiness. Misery is but the absence or misplace- 
ment of love. 

For love, also, then, the world is divided into the 
world of nature, or of means, and the world of men, 
or of ends. In educating the affections, therefore, 
the first aim is to see that they are properly distrib- 
uted between two worlds, that nature is loved only 
for the sake of man. Now, nature stands in two 
relations to man, a relation of usefulness to his 
body, and a relation of beauty to his soul. There 
are, therefore,three main grades of love: first, love of 
nature as useful;that is, love of wealth;second, love 
of nature as beautiful or inspiring, and, third,love of 
man as good—as his own good. The love of man 
ought to take precedence of the love of nature, and 
the love of nature as inspiring, ought to take pre- 
cedence of the love of nature as useful. This does 
not mean that the lower love is to be suppressed, 
but that all the affections should be taught to dis- 
tribute themselves in proportion to the worth of 
things. The theory of the comparative worth of 
things for the attainment of free manhood is ethics, 
and the application of this theory to the develop- 
ment of the affections is ethical culture. 

I need hardly say that there is at present no facul- 
ty of the human being whose education is so sadly 
neglected as the heart. While intellectual and phy- 
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sical culture flourish to a certain degree, the affec- 
tions are left to take care Of themselves. Life is 
almost entirely guided by caprice, which, of course, 
is nothing but disorderly, untrained affection. 

As the child is allowed to waste his affections and 
his time upon the most frivolous things, and to ne- 
glect those which are of most importance; to set his 
heart on kites, and lollipops, and Christmas trees, 
and tops, and go-carts, while he cares nothing for 
the beauty of the world or the nobility of generos- 
ity, so the man wastes his affections upon wealth 
and the gewgaws that wealth can procure, regard- 
less of all higher things. Hence arise all our econ- 
omic and social difficulties, hence, the gross mate- 
rialism, the fierce struggle for wealth and enjoy- 
ment, and the feverish nervousness that character- 
ize our time. Nor will these things come to an 
end until our affections are distributed among 
things in proportion to their value for the ends of 
manhood. 

But how are we to set about educating the affec- 
tions? That, indeed, is a difficult problem, for, thus 
far, in the history of pedagogy no serious and sys- 
tematic attempt has been made to educate them. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that a great deal depends 
on the direction of attention. Things which it is 
well that a child should love may be kept before 
him while things of an opposite kind may be kept 
out of his reach. Much also depends upon the way 
in which parents and teachers habitually act toward 
different things. A child will learn reverence for 
the things which he sees his elders reverencing, and 
reverence draws after it interest and affection. The 
very tone of voice in which certain things are 
spoken of, will often determine their place in a 
child’s affections, and looks and gestures are often 
even more effective than tones. But, before these 
can be of any service, parents and teachers must 
themselves have arrived at clearness with respect to 
the comparative value of things for the ends of 
manhood, and must themselves concentrate their 
chief attention and interest upon those that best 
deserve them. 

So long as the ordinary talk among grown peo- 
ple is what it is, it is vain to hope for any true edu- 
cation of the affections of children. Of course, with 
older children, a good deal can be done through a 
wise direction in the matter of reading, and also 
through actual instruction. But it must be con- 
fessed that we do not possess at present any com- 
plete scheme for the education of the affections, and 
that it will take much thought and experience to 
bring one into existence. Such a scheme is the task 
of ethics at this hour. 


Passing from love to will, we have next to con- 
sider how this faculty is to be educated. Herein 
the unity of the human individual is most apparent. 

It is impossible to educate the 

Shaping the Will will in any complete way until all 
the other faculties are educated. 

Without developed intelligence, without wide and 
well-distributed affections, without a body that 
readily obeys the soul, there is no true concrete will. 

Again, even though we have much true knowl- 
edge, much deep and well-regulated affection, and 
an obedient body, the will may still be feeble; it may 












will languidly. Intelligence distinguishes objects; 
love makes them .motives of different value; bodily 
training helps to make volition effective; but they 
do not, all taken together, constitute will. Will is 
something with which only religion can deal. For 
see what will—free will—is. 

We have just said that love is what turns an ob- 
ject into a motive. Now, if love, or affection, and 
will were identical, man would yield inevitably to 
the object of his deepest affection. But man is not 
the slave, even of the object of his deepest love; and 
the power which enables him to be otherwise is will 
—a faculty entirely independent of motives. Inde- 
pendent, since it has, from its very nature, a fixed 
direction, from which no conceivable motive can 
ever cause it to swerve. This direction is toward 
the supreme good. It never has, or can have, any 
other object. Indeed, will ought to be defined as 
that power which seeks—I do not say, loves—the 
supreme good, which in man’s case is perfect man- 
hood, a divine freedom. But, though this faculty 
can never change its direction, it may slumber. 

Now, the only thing that can wake a dormant 
will is religion, and this because it is what 
makes man aware of his unity with the Supreme 
Being, in whom alone true manhood is to be found. 
The absence of this awareness is what the Bible 
calls darkness; its presence what it calls light. 
Where that light is, the willis strong; where it is not, 
the will is weak. Indeed, Christ and Christianity 
undertook, and still seek, to raise man to true man- 
hood, by making him aware that he is one with 
God, and thus making him act as God acts. 

Now, I am well aware that in these days when, 
by common consent, religion is getting banished 
from our schools, it will seem ill-timed to proclaim 
that no education can be complete, or can attain its 
end, that does not culminate in religion, in an 
awareness, direct and steady, of the unity of the in- 
dividual soul with God. But I must proclaim it 
nevertheless, because it is my sincere conviction, 
and because I hold it to be the thing of supreme 
concern in education. 

I will endeavor to show how religion is to be im- 
parted to, or rather, aroused in, the soul; in a word, 
how the will is to be educated. Before doing so, let 
me guard against a misunderstanding, viz., the con- 
fusion of will with action guided by strong passion 
or desire. There is nothing so different from will 
as wilfulness, and action inspired by passion is not 
will-action at all. The actions done in obedience 
to will are often done in the very face and in defi- 
ance of the strongest passions, with that calm res- 
ignation which says, “Not my will, but Thine, be 
done.” 

For the education of the will much more has 
been done in times past than for the education of 
the affections. Religion, the cultivation of the 
spiritual sense, of the divine consciousness, has 
been an important and pervasive fact in all past his- 
tory. At first, rude and material in its notions and 
observances, it has gradually come to be refined 
and spiritual. Fasting and sacrifice have given 
way to meditation and prayer; the belief in ghosts 
and nature-powers to a growing consciousness of 
a universal spirit, in whom the individual soul lives 
and moves and has its being. The theurgic element 








in worship is dying out, and more and more insist- 
ence is being laid on purity of heart or intent. To 
educate the will, then, we have only to continue the 
spiritualization of the observances of religion; that 
is, to give greater and greater prominence to medi- 
tation, prayer, and purity of heart. The practice of 
these must be made to enter into the daily life of 
young people. Meditation on the nature of the 
moral conflict, with,which all children are familiar, 
will make them aware that there are in each of them 
two selves, one that craves individual satisfaction, 
and one that demands universal good, and that all 
true happiness consists in the complete subordina- 
tionof the former tothe latter. Through prayer, they 
will become familiar with the higher self, so that 
its presence shall be as evident to them as that of 
the lower self. Through purity of intent, which 
can be reached only by careful and well-directed 
self-scrutiny, they will allow the higher self to be 
the guide of all their actions, to fix their habits, 
make its life their life. So may their wills be truly 
educated. 

In saying such things I know that I am running 
counter to a spirit that is widely prevalent, even in 
educational circles. This spirit maintains that chil- 
dren should have as little as possible to do with re- 
ligious thought and _ self-introspection, that they 
should be allowed to grow up, acting spontaneous- 
ly and unmeditatingly, like lambs or chickens, and 
not have their free, joyous, self-abandonment 
spoiled by the oppressive thought that there is any 
end in life. But [believe that this spirit isthorough- 
ly evil, and can only lead to flippancy, selfishness, 
aimlessness, and moral degeneracy of every sort. 
I believe that the sooner a child can be made 
thoughtful, meditative, and prayerful, the better. 
These things may not greatly help him to secure a 
“good time” from the thoughtless boisterousness of 
ordinary children, nor in later life to amass wealth 
by daring enterprises or questionable practices; but 
they will help to make him a blessing to his kind 
and confer on him that peace which passeth 
understanding—not to speak of what comes here- 
after. 

To sum up. Education, which at present is cha- 
otic and aimless, must be made unitary and system- 
atic by being directed to a single supreme, rational 
end. This end is the realization of free, heroic, 
saintly manhood and womanhood, which implies 
deep spiritual insight and knowledge, strong, well- 
distributed affections, and a will carrying in it a 
consciousness of the divine presence in the soul. 
With a view to this the body must be educated so 
that it shall be the ready and prompt instrument of 
the soul, the intellect must be trained to true knowl- 
edge, the affections must be chastened and made to 
distribute themselves according to the value of 
things for the ends of manhood, and the will must 
be roused to an active consciousness of the indwell- 
ing of God. Only when this is done, shall we have 
an education calculated to prepare man for his sub- 
lime destiny. 


N item of literary news that will presently find 
welcome circulation is the fact that a writer 
worthy of the task has for some time been gather- 
ing the material, and is about to begin the actual 
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production, of a Life of one of the most picturesque 
among all the greater celebrities 
of our civil war, the greatest Con- 
federate commander of cavalry 
after Stuart—Lieutenant-General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest. 

Such a work well done ought to take important 
rank. General Forrest belongs to a phase of the 
past as heroic as it was turbulent, or, as some may 
still insist on putting it, as turbulent as it was he- 
roic. Either form applies as well to him as to the 
region and period in which he was so romantic a 
figure. His career was as astonishing for the bril- 
liancy of its achievements as for its dark and tem- 
pestuous quality. He was an electric storm, a Miss- 
issippi Valley hurricane embodied. He cameintothe 
war not only without military training, but laugha- 
bly illiterate. Telling how he used a girl to guide 
him to a ford he said, “I jest fotched her a jerk and 
sot her up behind.” But his talents were only 
equalled by his headlong daring; he seemed to go 
by his horse’s leaps from promotion to promotion, 
the rude splendor of his fiery deeds illumining the 
daily history of the losing cause to which he was as 
uncraftily as he was fiercely devoted. Men like 
Forrest make the moral mistakes of their environ- 
ment; not all such mistakes, but the largest and 
most fearless. It is time he were known by acts 
and events that tell another tale than that of Fort 
Pillow. ‘This modern Bliicher,” he is aptly called 
in a letter from his intended biographer, asking the 
present editor for a certain small matter of infor- 
mation which might as well be given here also, if 
we may use the first person, singular. 


The “‘ Blucher of the 
Confederacy ”’ 


For it was my fortune once to be thrown into 
contact with General Forrest at frequent moments 
during several successive days, though in about as 
humble a capacity as might well be. I was a pri- 
vate soldier detailed from the ranks as clerk to As- 
sistant Adjutant-General Ellis, who was attached 
to General Forrest on what was known, in those 
days of the military rule of civil districts, as his de- 
partmental staff. The war was very near its end; 
very much nearer than any young gray-jacket still 
in his teens dreamed it to be. Following the great 
trooper’s restless lead as best it could, but generally 
at a distance, this departmental staff, of course, . 
heard from him much oftener than it saw him. But 
one day, by his order, we joined him at Gainesville, 
Alabama, and for the first time I saw the towering 
soldier whose gravest military fault, it used to be 
said, was that he never could keep out of the thick 
of the fight himself. 


He had a stalwart, battlefield sort of voice, in- 
doors or out,and I donot expect ever to forget how 
it sounded over the heads of every one in those 
small rooms as he asked: 

“Where's that clerk you said you had?” 

How it sounded to others I do not know, but to 
me it was like a fine clap of thunder when you are 
wanting it to storm, and I think my “Here am I” 
must have been feebler than little Samuel’s, as I 
looked up at the giant whose huge saber, they said, 
had but three days before cleft a blue trooper—one 
of Wilson’s, was it not?—to the chin, while a sec- 
ond, who put a carbine to his ear as his falling horse 
hurled him to the ground, was dead before he could 
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fire, pistolled by a Kentucky boy of eighteen, whom 
Forrest had made his particular pet because of his 
reckless courage. As well as | remember, he was 
dark of hair and skin, talkative and jovial in man- 
ner, but forceful every moment, and, indoors as well 
as out, liked his soft, broad hat best on his head. 
He had, on one cheek—this was over thirty years 
ago, but am I not right?—a long, deep scar, like Sir 
Launcelot’s, say, but got in a private and strictly 
personal war earlier than that of the States 

“Where’s that clerk?”—I was there! 

“Now, here,” he said, as one of his staff supplied 
me with a long writing on lawyers’ cap and with a 
lot of blank paper, “here’s the legal form for you to 
follow, and the nigger’s ‘ll come to you one by one 
as you want ’em. Here, Tom! you be first!—Now, 
Tom” 

But every minute or so some matter would call 
him aside. Once, as I recall, some one said to him 
as he sauntered into an adjoining room, “General, 
they say the enemy’s advancing on Selma.” 

“That’s all right,” replied the warrior, very much 
as a good-natured big rooster would flap and crow, 
“we'll be there ourselves to-morrow,” and a staff 
officer lounging near me said to another: 

“Listen to the ‘old man.’ Now, we’ve got at least 
one piece of reliable intelligence, we know one 
place where he certainly isn’t going.”’ 

“Where’s Tom? Now, Tom, tell me square! 
Ain’t I always been a good mahster to you?” 

Tom—or Bill—or Jinnie—or George—each onein 
turn, said the tall soldier had been just that. And 
I wrote on, on, on, hour after hour, Thursday, Fri- 
day, Saturday, but not Sunday, and on Monday 
we left him, or he us, or both, I forget which. 
And what did all that writing signify, he 
stooping and signing each document as soon as 
it was completed? You have guessed. Yes; at the 
earliest moment when to a negro in the South free- 
dom was really anything but a mockery, our mod- 
ern Bliicher was manumitting all his slaves. And 
he did not stop till he had finished. 











HOUGH invention has revealed to the poet 
newer and wider fields of imagery, though 
translation from all tongues has opened vistas of 
knowledge before undreamed of, it is still to the in- 
exhaustible well-spring of classic 
lore and legend that many of the 
modern poets most fondly re- 
vert. Ina recent admirable poem entitled Art, Mr. 
Aldrich lays down the old dictum of the Greek 
lyrists—perfection of form and beauty of thought 
wedded: 
“Disparage not the magic touch that gives 
The formless thought the grace whereby it lives!” 
says the poet. This union of thought and form 
made the work of the Greek so abiding, and it is 
toward this end that not a few of the verse writers 
of the present time are striving. 

The love of the beautiful, which is so clearly man- 
ifest in Tennyson and writers of The Tennysonian 
School, is a classic inheritance. For just this rea- 
son—that the appreciation of, and love for, the 
beautiful, is so strong a factor in modern verse, 
more of it seems likely to survive than that of any 


Some Modern Debtors 
to Ancient Greece * 


* By Clinton Scollard; for Current Literature. 
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other period. Trace English poetic literature to its 
beginnings, and it will be found that the song where- 
in this Greek feeling for all that is lovely in nature 
and in life is celebrated, has been the song to en- 
dure. It is a good sign then for the perpetuity of 
the fame of the singers of to-day 
Se to hear William Morris calling — 
across the centuries to Chaucer, 
Tennyson to Spenser, Aldrich to Herrick, in praise 
of the beautiful. 

Classic rhythmshave exercised nosmall influence 
over modern poetry. Never till Charles Kingsley 
wrote Andromeda, Clough, The Bothie of Tober- 
na-Vuolich, and Longfellow 
Evangeline and The Courtship 
of Miles Standish, had the dactyl- 
ic hexameter been fluently adapted to English 
verse. In the first-named poem we have a Greek 
subject treated with Greek sensuousness, but in the 
others only the meter shows the classic influence. 
Just at present no poet of note is employing hexa- 
meters, but it is now conclusively proved that they 
are not foreign to the genius of the English lan- 
guage. To Mr. Swinburne, however, belongs the 
honor of giving to classic meas- 
ures the widest currency. He it 
was who, catching the clue pe- 
haps from Shelley, demonstrated that all Greek 
rhythms, the dactylic, anapestic, amphibrachtic,— 
and various combinations with iambs, trochees, and 
spondees,—can be freely used in English by any 
one who has a rhythmic ear. Swinburne’s exam- 
ple was at once followed by the younger men, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that Engilsh measures 
have developed as much during the past twenty-five 
or thirty years as in any previous one hundred; 
more during the present century than in all previ- 
ous time since Shakespeare. 

Mark the difference between the manner of one 
hundred and fifty years ago and the modern, in the 
handling of the same theme,—The Coming of 
Spring! First we have in smooth, slow, and unin- 
spiring iambics the pure note of James Thomson, 
singing in the heart of the last century as only he, 
in those artificial days, could sing of nature: 


Kingsley, Clough, 
Longfellow 


Shelley and Swin- 
burne 


“Come, gentle spring, ethereal mildness, come; 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While music wakes around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend.” 

Then listen to Mr. Swinburne: ? 
“Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivers, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 
With a noise of wind and many rivers, 
With a clamor of waters and with might; 
Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 
Over the splendor and speed of thy feet; 
For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night.” 


What gain in elasticity, in freedom of movement, in 
picturesque effect, has been wrought by the intro- 
duction of this animated Greek choric measure! 

In the choice of subjects the classic influence 
upon modern poetry is even more clearly apparent. 
English poets have ever been fond of drawing from 

the mythology of the ancients. 
Keats, Landor, Stedman Keats, to go no further back, was 
deeply indebted to his mythol- 
ogy, as was Shelley, likewise. Landor should have 
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been born in Athens during the ascendancy of Peri- 
cles, so thoroughly was he imbued with the whole 
spirit of ancient Attica. But the debt to classic lore 
in the matter of themes has never been so general 
as in our own time. In the opinion of not a few, 
Tennyson never wrote a more beautiful idyl than 
Oenone. Search through all the 
verse of the dead laureate, and 
you will not meet with a more 
haunting refrain than that of the forsaken, mourn- 
ing maiden: 
“OQ Mother Ida, hearken ere I die—” 

Such pieces as Ulysses, Tiresias, and Demeter, 
poems full of Hellenic grace and strength, further 
attest to Tennyson’s fondness for classic themes. 
Mr. Stedman, in his fruitful comparison between 
Tennyson and Theocritus, points out the consider- 
able indebtedness of the most beautiful of all Eng- 
lish singers to the most lovable of all the Greeks. 

In the work of William Morris, as in that of 
Keats, the classic and medieval influences are min- 
gled. Mr. Morris’s first utterances were of a pre- 
Raphaelite order, but his second appearance as a 
poet was in an epic distinctly Homeric. “Jason” 
retells the old story of the search for the “golden 
fleece.” A stirring poem it is, full of ardor and 
beauty. Ancient Greece is re-peopled. We live 
again with Hercules and Theseus, with Orpheus, 
and with the fair yet vengeful Medea. Many are 
the pictures of classic days in that storehouse of de- 
light, The Earthly Paradise. The very first of the 
series of fascinating tales is that of Atalanta and the 
golden apples. 

“Through thick Arcadian woods a hunter went 

Following the beasts upon a fresh spring day.” 


Tennyson and Morris 
Again 


Atalanta herself is the ideal Greek maiden, half 
girl, half goddess. This is the portrait the poet 
draws of her: 

“A maid stood by him like Diana clad 

When in the woods she lists her bow to bend, 

Too fair for one to look on and be glad 

If he must still behold her from afar; 

Too fair to let the world live free from war.” 

Later, in these same charming pages, we read the 
story of Cupid and Psyche, of Alcestis, of Pygmal- 
ion, and of many another. 

Swinburne is tothe manor born in histreatment of 
everything Greek. Lewis Morris has portrayed the 

Swinburne, Lewis Mythical sufferings of the classic 
Morris, Owen Meredith, underworld, revivifying the leg- 

Matthew Arnold = ends of Tantalus and Sisyphus. 
Owen Meredith wrote of Clytemnestra, Matthew 
Arnold of Empedocles. Here in America Long- 
fellow, Taylor, Stoddard, and Stedman have wisely 

Longfellow, Bayara Chosen and fittingly re-clothed 
Taylor, R.H. Stoddard, such classic fables as that of 

Stedman Pandora, of Hylas, of Perse- 


phone, and of Alectryon. 
The modern minor poets owe quite as much to 
classic influence as do the singers of stronger and 


fuller voice. Turn the pages of 
the poems of Edmund Gosse and 
note the many pictures of Greek 
pastoral and idyllic life. Here may one behold the 
shepherd enamored of the muses: 

“Against a platan’s root, 

Blowing a rustic flute, 

Young Daphnis lay, the careless herdsman blithe,—” 


Edmund Gosse, Austin 
Dobson 
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or see the mad bacchantes following the chariot of 
the wine-god, Dionysus, with the clamor of their 
frantic cries: 
“Nearer they come, tall damsels flushed and fair, 
With ivy circling their abundant hair; 
Onward with even pace, and stately rows, 
With eye that flashes and with cheek that glows—” 


or view the “bounding satyr” that “keeps watch” 
by the tomb of Sophocles, “the poet loved and 
feared.” From the outset of his career Mr. Gosse 
has shown a fondness for Greek clearness of out- 
line, and this sculpturesqueness is one of the most 
distinguishing features of his work, much of which 
may be fittingly compared to a marble frieze. 

The antique and the modern spirit are combined 
in a singular measure in the poetry of Austin Dob- 
son. He has a feeling for the sights and sounds of 
a more romantic age than ours, and while his 
themes are chosen largely from his own and from 
the last century, he sometimes surprises the mental 
palate with a taste of the honey of Hymettus. What 
could be more delightfully modern yet more charm- 
ingly Greek than his Autonée! 

“With breath of thyme and bees that hum 
Across the years you seem to come,— 
Across the years with nymph-like head, 
And wind-blown brows unfilleted; 

A girlish shape that slips the bud 
In lines of unspoiled symmetry; 

A girlish shape that stirs the blood 
With pulse of spring, AutonGe.” 


We envy the poet so beautiful a vision. 

Among the American latter-day singers in full 
voice at the present time Edith M. Thomas is per- 
haps the best exponent of the classic influence. All 
Edith Thomas, Maurice H€r work shows that she has the 

Thompson, J. Whit- Greek eye for compactness and 

comb Riley for symmetry of _ structure. 
Glance over the table of contents of one of her vol- 
umes, and notice how she revels in classic themes! 
—Lityerses and the Reapers, Demeter’s Search, 
Apollo the Shepherd, The Homesickness of Gany- 
mede, Glaucus, Syrinx, The Oread. With a few 
strong, bold strokes, Miss Thomas thus sketches 
the scene of the contest between the too-confident 
Marsvas and the “far-flashing’’ Apollo in a poem 
which has for its subject the well-known mytholog- 
ical story: 

“A straying flock, a mountain fold; 

A cavern arch, a well-spring cold; 

A woodland flute, a lyre of gold, 

A challenged god to contest come, a satyr overbold.” 


In a series of Garden Statues, our western Theo- 
critus, Maurice Thomson, draws a few delicate fig- 
ures quite as classic in their outline as those that 
graced the garden of some noble Athenian by the 
Ilissus or Cephissus in Athens’s palmiest days. Eros, 
Aphrodite, Persephone, and Psyche are the figures 
the poet shows us, the last-named of whom he apos- 
trophises: 

“And thou among the violets lying down 

With gracile limbs, curled like a sleeping child’s, 
And dewy lips and cheeks drawn back with smiles, 
And bright hair wrapt about thee for a gown—” 


That homely idylist, James Whitcomb Riley, 
must once have breathed the scent of thyme from 
the Arcadian meadows, for he sometimes turns 






































































from his home-spun and Hoosier dialect to pipe a 
note like the following: 
“This Pan is but an idle god, I guess, 
Since all the fair midsummer of my dreams 
He loiters listlessly by woody streams, 
Soaking the lush glooms up with laziness:” 
Truly “the great god Pan” occasionally appears in 
unexpected places—like Indiana! 
Another American poet who has “traveled much 
in the realms of gold” is James B. Kenyon. In 
James. Kenyon, those fair domains, as he tells us 
Virna Woods, William in his verses, he has communed 
Watson with Echo and Ceres and Silenus, 
with dryad, naiad, and faun. Of the faun, he says: 
“T chanced upon him in the early morn, 


He stood beneath the vine-leaf trellises, 


I heard his eager murmurs as he plucked 
The purple clusters, and the nectar sucked 
From wine-red cores:” 

Into the field of the Greek lyrical drama—a field 
in which Mr. Swinburne achieved his first notable 
success with his Atalanta in Calydon—Virna 
Woods has ventured with no uncertain endeavor. 
The scene of her drama, The Amazons, is the plain 
of Troy, where the Grecian army lies encamped. 
Penthesilea, the queen of the Amazons, leads her 
followers to the assistance of the Trojans. She is 
slain in single combat with Achilles, who laments 
over her dead body, which, finally, through the hate 
of Diomedes, is cast into the Scamander. Not 
only is the dialogue spirited, built carefully upon 
the Greek model, but the choruses which are fre- 
quently introduced, are many of them remarkably 
effective, as the accompanying extracts will dem- 
onstrate. The encounter between Achilles and 
Penthesilea is thus described: 

“He reels from the stroke, 
He staggers and reels, 
As the strong mountain oak 
That shivers and feels 
The blast of the storm-—” 





“The maiden advances, 
They grapple and fight: 

The blades of their lances 
Are flashes of light.” 


“Like a white flower she lies, 
As pure and as fair; 

But with night on her eyes 
And with dust in her hair.” 


Truly, as William Watson says, 
“The poet gathers fruit from every tree, 
Yea, grapes from thorns and figs from thistles he; 
Plucked by his hand the basest weed that grows 
Towers to a lily, reddens to a rose.” 


N its Editor’s Symposium of last month (July), 

Current Literature spoke of Mr. Dana’s effort to 
name the best ten short poems in the English lan- 
guage, as the furthest possible 
from being convincing. They 
were of interest really only be- 
cause offered by a man distinguished as a litterateur 
as well as an editor, and himself a writer of poetry 
in his youth. Shortly after Mr. Dana’s list was 
printed Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard made ten se- 


Those Best Ten Poems 
Again 
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lections from American poets, and ten from the 
British, but his poems failed to include any of The 
Sun’s ten. Inspired by this difference of opinion, a 
prominent newspaper syndicate at once sought the 
choice of 500 professional men, including authors, 
editors, poets, and philosophers. The result of this 
latest contest, in which the ten poems receiving the 
greatest number of votes were selected, has just 
been published. Not one of the ten is to be found 
among Mr. Stoddaid’s twenty! And now one of 
the best dailies in the land decides that “what is the 
greatest in poetry may be settled by rules formu- 
lated by the lexicographer” (which we deny), but 
that “the best poetry, like beauty, must ever re- 
main a matter of individual selection. . . . No 
man may decide for another.” O dear! we deny that 
also. It is no more true of poetry than of painting 
or of the different makes of a musical instru- 
ment, that “each must answer for himself the 
question” which is, or are, best. We may 
each say which we like best; that is another 
matter; but to say which we should like best 
if we knew better, is something the expert critic can 
answer far more wisely for most men than they 
can answer for themselves. There is much talk just 
now of M. Brunetiére; fancy the editor of the Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes being called upon to ap- 
prove the assertion that in matters of literary taste 
no man may decide for another!* Of course, no 
man is morally or politically bound to accept an- 
other man’s taste, but because we are not bound to 
do a thing, it does not follow—except to the puerile 
mind—that we are bound not to do it. We believe, 
through and through, in literary democracy; it is 
the vital breath of liberty and enlightenment; but 
some men, and not a few newspapers, can’t believe 
they’ve got it until they’ve got literary anarchy with 
it. A poetical-critical jury of 500; think of it! 
Whereas any nation may well be proud of it can 
truly claim to have five great literary critics alive at 
one time. Critics disagree—certainly. So do doc- 
tors. So do judges. But not always; and when 
they agree, we may profitably save ourselves from 
more or less silliness by listening to them. But 
hark to the newsboys: Here you are, latest literary 
lynching! Trial of the Ten Best Short Poems—by 
a Vigilance Committee of Five Hundred! Well, 
at any rate, the poets will not be hurt. The ques- 
tion was a slippery question from the start, and has 
never deserved better than a slippery answer. But 
it was “a good ad.” and, as the Irishman says, “That 
was the intintion!” 


By a letter from Mr. Joseph A. Hill of Groveton, 
Georgia, the former home of the poet, Paul H. 
Hayne, we are assured of the incorrectness of the 
statement quoted by us in our June Symposium, 
that—“The lady to whom Mr. Hayne gave ‘To our 
Lost One’ [verses of his there printed for the first 
time] copied it in a book and threw away the orig- 
inal.” The lady “copied the verses in a book kept 
for the record of poems specially prized, that she 
might the better preserve the original, which she 


prizes highly and guards strictly’ —et voila tout! 


*See A Lesson from Brunetiére, Current Literature, 
page 108. , 
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There has been an increasing tendency in recent 
years among American writers of fiction to regard 
The Dragon of Ameri- authorship lightly. There is a 

can Authorship ost of young writers who do not 
consider the years of preparation and study, so 
common a half century ago, as at all necessary now. 
Mr. Henry Edward Rood makes this subject the 
theme for a very timely article in The Independent, 
from which we make the following extract: 

As a matter of fact most of the leading American writ- 
ers of prose, whose books are preserved, reached middle 
age before publishing any work of importance. Jonathan 
Edwards was more than fifty years old when he published 
The Freedom of the Will. Benjamin Franklin was fifty- 
one when he freshened and sharpened the best of his pro- 
verbs, and sent them forth as The Speech of Father Abra- 
ham. To be sure Irving published Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York when he was only twenty- 
six years old, but it was ten years later before his second 
effort, The Sketch-Book, was brought out. Emerson’s 
Nature appeared when the philosopher was thirty-three, 
but he had reached the age of thirty-eight before his first 
volume of Essays was printed, and he was forty-one before 
the second volume was put forth. Hawthorne’s earliest 
book was printed at his own expense when he was in the 
early twenties, and attracted no attention whatever. He 
did not seek newspaper notoriety, and hope for a conse- 
quent “boom” to sell his second manuscript. He settled 
down in Salem, and worked steadily and carefully for ten 


years and then, at the age of thirty-three, gave Twice- 


Told Tales to the country. The success of this volume did 
not ruin Hawthorne by making of him a rapid, careless, 
slipshod writer, and a man of insufferable self-conceit. 
Five years later a second collection of Twice-Told Tales 
appeared. This American master of romance was forty- 
six years old when The Scarlet Letter was finished; but 
for that matter Thackeray was nearly forty when Vanity 
Fair succeeded, and George Eliot was as mature when she 
saw Adam Bede in print. Even Scott, producing as he 
did in later life two or three romances in a year, had been 
preparing himself since early manhood for a literary ca- 
reer. Yet Waverley, the first of his long series of novels, 
was not published until he was forty-three. Until he was 
forty-seven years old Dr. Holmes did not commence to 
write The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table; and in his 
Life and Letters, edited by Morse, it is admitted that he 
had but a local reputation in and around Boston previous 
to the publication of these delightful papers. Thoreau 
spent the greater part of two years in a little hut on the 
margin of Walden Pond, writing a description of a week’s 
journey down the Concord and Merrimac Rivers. This 
book appeared when Thoreau was thirty-two years old, 
and five years elapsed before his second work, Walden, 
was published. Meanwhile his first book had been a com- 
mercial failure, and the author took to his home two- 
thirds of the original edition. But the important fact was 
that such failure did not discourage him. Parkman’s mar- 
velous patience is so well known as to need no special 
mention. The young ladies and gentlemen who are writ- 
ing books for us in such amazing quantities may find it 
worth their while to consider that in order to obtain 
material for The Oregon Trail Francis Parkman lived 
with the Sioux in their camps, sharing the rough fare and 
dangers of the Indians, and undergoing hardships which 
practically disabled him for forty years. Nor was this all. 
As Professor Brander Matthews recently stated: 

“There were years when he was not allowed to work 
at all. There were years when he was able to read only 
for one minute at a time, resting the next minute, and 


reading again for the third, and so on for half an hour, 
and when three or four of these broken half-hours were 
all the reading he was allowed during the day.” 

A friend has described this indefatigable lover of his 
work, continues Professor Matthews, as always “wait- 
ing for moments of health as his greatest blessing, 
glad to do a little, and always thankful when he could 
do more. He could not go into society because it con- 
sumed his strength. He could see but few friends in his 
own house for the same reason. His own family had to 
shield him from excitements. It was like fighting destiny 
to do anything, and yet month by month the noiseless 
fabric grew, and book after book was published until his 
plan was completed.” 

It is through such preparation—years of study, obser- 
vation, and incessant practice of the pen—that books are 
written which are worth reading and preserving. Judging 
from their work most of the younger authors of American 
fiction reel off their tales, novels, romances, without even 
scheduling the chapters, to say nothing of planning the 
scenes one by one, and fitting them with precision into a 
substantial yet flexible whole, smooth, even, and well 
balanced. These young writers seem to select their group 
of characters, more or less vaguely fix on two or three 
localities, and then “let the narrative develop itself as it 
goes along,” to use the expression of one of them who 
has been endeavoring to publish three volumes in a single 
year. Too many others believe themselves able to pro- 
duce good stories at ‘“‘white-heat,” and it is difficult to dis- 
illusionize them. The successful writer of prose fiction 
does not lose himself in the characters he creates, nor in 
the adventures, intrigues, sorrows, and passions of his 
story. Dickens did this as a young man, when he was still 
under the influence of that haste which characterizes most 
journalistic work. But as he forged his way gradually out 
of journalism and into literature he became a careful, 
slow, painstaking writer, and his later manuscripts show 
this to be so. As for Balzac! He was regarded as the 
natural enemy of all printers who had to set his copy. 
Proof-slip after proof-slip would be sent him; and back 
they would come, again and again, so changed, corrected, 
amended, that not infrequently whole pages were reset. 
And to-day he who would be a successful writer of fiction 
must stand over and above his characters, directing them 
and molding them; and developing situation after situa- 
tion until the tale surely and steadily draws to the end 
which has not been lost sight of for an instant. Great 
painters, sculptors, musicians, and actors are careful not to 
lose their heads in the tumult of their emotions. Edwin 
Booth, so far as is known, never threw himself into his 
character but on one occasion, and then he was playing 
Bertuccio, in The Kings Fool. It is related that he came 
off the stage at the conclusion of the performance con- 
vinced that he had surpassed all of his previous efforts, 
and that he was excited, thrilled, tingling with the emo- 
tions of the character into which he had blindly cast him- 
self. But his daughter, Edwina Booth, who had been sit- 
ting in a stage-box, told him she had never seen him act 
so badly. For that one performance Booth deliberately 
had chosen to be the man and not the artist. In literature 
as in acting, art must be the controlling power, the gov- 
erning force. And it is as much the jockey’s judgment as 
the horse’s legs which win the race. 

Yes, America produces so little good fiction and such 
an enormous amount of rubbish because of haste on the 
part of most of our writers—haste to make money, to 
achieve a “reputation,” to see one’s book more or less ex- 
ploited in the newspapers. And as soon as such exploi- 
tation takes place, the unfortunate young dabster is set 
upon by managers of syndicates, and editors of picture- 
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magazines, and even by legitimate publishers who try to 
secure his next manuscript. And thus it is that we are 
flooded with toy-literature. 

There is every encouragement for young men and young 
women who possess the ability, the education, the indus- 
try necessary for the writing of good books—provided 
they have sufficient strength of character to be true to their 
art and to themselves. The opportunities for a successful 
literary career are greater now than ever before in this 
country. Already, it is said, we have more purchasers of 
books than England or France, and the number of those 
eager to greet a new writer of real ability is increasing 
year by year. But of all the thousands now striving for 
recognition and reward, not one will secure lasting re- 
membrance in men’s mind, or permanent place in men’s 
libraries, unless he subdues and destroys the dragon Haste. 


Mr. Charles Leonard Moore contributes a very 
interesting article to The Dial bearing the title, A 
ACompetitive Exam- Competitive Examination of 

ination of Poets §=Poets. Of course, the system of 
examination which he outlines is purely speculative, 
but it is not without suggestiveness, nevertheless. 
Mr. Moore says: 

I can imagine a sort of deified schoolmaster to whom all 
of the books of the world should be sent up for examina- 
tion, and who, after turning over in his mind the compo- 
nent parts in good literature, should mark them accord- 
ingly. The first quality that would engage his mind would 
doubtless be expression, diction, style—name it as you 
will. To a certain extent, style is weight of matter; for the 
gift hinges largely on the amount you can express or im- 
ply in little. But not altogether,—in spite of the Goethean 
doctrine that if you have your matter ready the style will 
come. It will, if you are born that way. The girl who re- 
ceived from the fairy the gift of uttering pearls and dia- 
monds every time she opened her mouth, probably did not 
differ greatly from her unhappy sister, who could only 
speak toads and frogs. Lucretius describes his primor- 
dial atoms as of various kinds: some were round and 
smooth, and these, flowing from each other, formed the 
air; some were rough and square, and these, coalescing 
closer, produced the water; and others had little hooks 
attached to them, and out of these the solid structure of 
the world was built. Well, the gaseous, watery, and solid 
structures of literature are built up out of words which 
possess characteristics in common with the atoms of the 
Latin poet. My examiner would therefore accept style 
as the first necessity of literature, and might set down a 
hundred marks for perfection in it. 

The second requisite he would decide to be creative 
power. Looking into this power closely, he would see 
that some authors are better in creating men, and some 
in setting forth women. Still more closely considered, he 
would see that there were some great poets—notably Lu- 
cretius, Wordsworth, Shelley—who had little force in 
human portraiture, but had a gift in embodying universal 
nature in a sense which may be called creative. If, there- 
fore, he allowed a hundred marks to the whole quantity 
of creativeness, he would assign a third of this number to 
each of these subdivisions. He would remark, too, that 
creative force seems to come from the heart rather than 
the brain, and that, accordingly, the great authors love 
their bad characters equally with the good ones; and he 
would be inclined to mark very low those modern novel- 
ists who go on a different principle, and seem to think that 
a large proportion of their personages ought to be in the 
penitentiary. 

The third requisite would be thought. My imaginary 
critic would see that there is a difference between width of 
thought and depth of thought,—that English literature is 
wider than French, and German than English. I suppose 
there is no student who has not remarked, on going from 
English to German books, that he had got into a wider 
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horizon, and one with windows in it. The critic would 
therefore divide his hundred marks for this branch into 
two equal parts. 

The fourth important qualification for greatness is mass- 
quantity. A single mountain may have the same height 
and be of the same kind of rock as a range; but it would 
be absurd to make them equally important. 

Having settled his preliminaries, my examiner would 
proceed to put them into use. For this purpose, he might 
take up the four accepted masters of the world, and mark 
them in the various excellences he had proposed. And 
first, as to style, he might say to Homer: “You are still 
the enchanter of mankind. Your verse is as musical and 
as picturesque as when it rolled and lived before the 
Greeks. The one dominating quality in your poetry is 
splendor. The sun never seems to set in the Iliad or 
Odyssey.” And to Dante and Shakespeare, he would say: 
“In this you are his equals. Not any of those poets who 
have been specialists in style and little else—not Catullus 
or Keats—can match you.” But on Goethe he would turn 
a melancholy eye, and say: “Well, sir, you see what comes 
of despising style. You have no style. Ona plain matter, 
such as a song or a ballad, you do well enough, though 
even here Burns or Heine can beat you. But for the light- 
ning phrase, the wheel revolving so rapidly that the spokes 
disappear, and nothing is left but a burning circie, there 
you are nothing. And your whole works, great as they 
are, are as formless as polyps. No, your three brothers 
must each get the mark of perfection, one hundred, for this 
business; but you can consider yourself lucky if I put you 
down for fifty.” 

Taking up the question of creative power, he would say 
to Homer: “You had the luck to come first, and you 
are credited with having named the sons of men. But, 
honestly, you have omitted a vast number. The whole 
tribe of comedy escaped you. Humor knows you not. 
Imagine a world without Falstaff, or Don Quixote, or 
Tartuffe! Still, if you do not run in every race you are 
first where you compete; there is no other such splendid 
image of youth in literature as Achilles, and your Nausicaa 
is the clearest, freshest girl in poetry. Take twenty-five 
each for men and women. There remains your embodi- 
ments of nature. You are not a master of incarnation in 
this kind, as is Lucretius or Shelley, but of the four I am 
considering you give the broadest, most elemental effects. 
Twenty-five again.” Then, turning to Dante, he would 
say: ‘Your men are tremendous, and your women the 
most intense and concentrated figures the world knows. 
You paint the night of nature rather than its day, and 
only as night or twilight is more monotonous than day 
are you inferior to Homer. Take ninety for your total for 
creative power.” Then to Shakespeare: “You are un- 
equalled in scope and variety in all art. Your women have 
been reproached for sameness; but ’tis a wide range from 
Cleopatra to Lady Macbeth, from Lady Macbeth to Con- 
stance, from Constance to your innumerable individual- 
ized young girls. You paint nature as a background to 
humanity. All in all, you must take the same mark as 
Dante.” Last, he would say to Goethe: “You, sir, have 
painted a dozen women, one devil, and practically no men 
—none at least that an apprentice would not be ashamed 
of. You have put off the wild demonism of nature, and 
altogether your mark must be about seventy.” 

As to depth of thought, he would say to Homer as the 
Egyptian priest did to Solon: “You Greeks are children. 
The Scandinavian skalds were profound beside you. If 
shallow, your thought is wide. Marked seventy-five in this 
branch.” To Dante: “You are the deepest of mortals, 
and the narrowest. Seventy-five for, you also.” To Shak- 
spere: “You possess in perfect balance the all-embracing 
and all-revealing thought.” To Goethe: “You are as 
wide as the world; all races and kinds of men speak 
through you. But they do not speak so powerfully as in 
Shakspere. One hundred, then, for him; for you, ninety.” 














As for mass of important work, this factor, while a nec- 
essary element in greatness, is hardly of equal value to the 
other three requisites. My examiner would perhaps give 
fifty points to Shakspere as the highest; forty to Goethe, 
and twenty-five each to Homer and Dante. 

Here I would take leave of my competitive examiner,— 
if only for fear that his presumption might get me into 
trouble. But I can not forbear tabulating the above re- 
sults with some others arrived at by the same methods, 
and so have done. 
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Every critic, of course, would get a different result in 
in each division and subdivision, according to this method; 
but these would at least serve as fences to prevent opinion 
from huddling into one corner, and possibly compel an 
approximately true result. 


There has been a flood of articles during the last 
two months—as should be expected—about Victor- 
An Estimate of Vic- ian literature. The Victorian age 
torian Literature can give a very good account of 
itself, especially in the realms of history and fiction. 
We reprint a condensation, from Public Opinion, of 
an article written by Andrew Lang, and printed 
originally in Good Words. It is short, compared 
with general articles upon this topic, and to the 
point: 
When her majesty ascended the throne, there had fallen 
a lull in poetry. The great time was over. Nothing was 
heard but the unregarded twittering of minor minstrels— 
mostly women. Yet, before the queen’s reign began, 
three thin, unread, or ridiculed volumes of 1830 and 1833 
had given assurance of poets—Tennyson and Browning. 
In both Tennyson and Browning there showed that which 
was temporary, and of their age—Victorian, accompanied 
by that which was personal to their genius, and that which 
was permanent, eternal, of the same essence as the nob- 
lest things in human literature. Tennyson is Victorian in 
his Miller’s Daughter, his Locksley Hall, his Queen of the 
May, in much of his Princess, and In Memoriam, and in 
many passages of the Idylls. Browning, again, is Victo- 
rian in his perpetual arguing all round about him, in most 
ofhis religious reflections, in his preoccupation with “prob- 
lems.” For both, probably, the temporary element in 
their work was the chief interest of contemporaries to 
whom the essential and universal elements of poetry were 
of slight concern. Both, however, will live for their per- 
manent qualities of magic, of music, of romance; for “all the 
charm of all the muses, flowering often in some lonely 
word” of Tennyson as of Virgil. In the same way the 
rude, audacious vigor of romance, passion, and adven- 
ture in Browning’s Men and Women has already outlived 
the ponderous blank verse treatises of his later volumes. 
These two great men are, of course, the chief literary 
glories of the Victorian age; while it is the poetry of the 
Scholar Gipsy, of Sohrab and Rustum, of a hundred magi- 
cal passages and pictures, not the cold and resigned phil- 
osophy of Matthew Arnold that promise him a measure 
of immortality. We are still too near Mr. William Motris, 
Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Rossetti to attain anything like a 
dispassionate view of their qualities and defects, though 
in each we may undoubtedly observe traces and touches 
of what is essential and enduring. In each, too, we mark 
the temporary, the sign-manual of their epoch, in volun- 
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tary archaism or wilful fantasy. At present, “the muse 
has gone away,” or is making rather unpromising experi- 
ments under various evanescent foreign influences. For 
we live in an age of “booms,” and it is easy for people with 
little reading, and a strong love of posing, to flutter them- 
selves over cheap French, or Russian, or Norse, or Lith- 
uanian notorieties. The exiguity of contemporary educa- 
tion must produce such effects in persons who have never 
read Shakespeare, Milton, Homer,and Sophocles, but who 
have seen a great deal about Verlaine, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, 
and the decadents in the newspapers and the reviews which 
are “up to date.” 

After poetry, the literary imagination finds its best field 
in history. The Victorian age has its Macaulay, Carlyle, 
and Froude, all men of imagination who exercised that 
faculty freely on the real events of the past. For those 
who have a peevish desire to know what the real events 
were, the age can produce Mr. Gardiner.* In both we 
recognize prejudices amounting to judicial blindness 
sometimes, and in Mr. Froude we regret a congenital in- 
capacity for accuracy, while Mr. Carlyle, to be sure, was 
a vigorous special pleader for his Heroes. Mr. Carlyle 
may even be called immoral, and perhaps he is, in his 
adoration of force. As ancient Pistol ate and swore, we 
read and remonstrate, but we go on reading, At present 
the study of history is overspecialized, or, at least, special- 
ists are many. Writers who can reach, and hold, and in- 
struct the person of ordinary intelligence are conspicuous- 
ly absent. But laudable industry is collecting, criticizing, 
and making accessible the materials for the imaginative 
historian, when he arrives. , 

By literature, at this moment, the public and the re- 
viewers chiefly mean novels. In this branch of belles iet- 
tres we may proudly aver that the Victorian age has been 
what the Elizabethan age is in drama. We have, confess- 
edly, no contemporary drama of literary excellence. We 
are translators, and adapters, or buffoons, or we appeal 
to an undramatic and non-literary kind of perverted ethi- 
cal speculation with “problem plays,” and esoteric dilem- 
mas about the relations of the sexes. Poetic drama does 
not amuse the people, and ‘“‘Charley’s Aunt is still run- 
ning!” We must take things as we find them, or write 
poetic dramas which people will care to see, an ambitious 
task of which the present critic feels himself incapable. It 
is the ageof novels,not of dramas. If Shakespeare or Mar- 
lowe had written a novel, probably the Elizabethan pub- 
lic would not have been purchasers. With Pickwick began 
her majesty’s reign, and how nobly that reign has pros- 
pered in the art of fiction everybody knows. We have 
always had either great masters, Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, or writers of a high 
though secondary rank, Charles Reade, Anthony Trollope; 
or a great body of entertaining and ingenious novelists, 
who it is too early to call great masters, as at this mo- 
ment. The defects of Dickens, like the defects of Scott, 
were perfectly visible to the critics of their own genera- 
tion. His caricature, his mannerisms, his inexpensive 
pathos (in which, at all events, he firmly believed), his 
stereotyped effects, his blank verse—it is not to-day for the 
first time that these have been discovered and blamed. Un- 
der these disadvantages the great name of Dickens labors, 
and Thackeray is blamed for preaching too much, as he 
undeniably does. He wrote only of the society in which 
he lived: he did not make amateur dives into the social 
strata of which he was not a born denizen. Limited he 
was, but within his limitations, and granting his aims, 
which is only justice, he reached a perfection only rivaled 
by that of Fielding. Vanity Fair, Esmond, Barry Lyndon, 
will, to all appearance, hold their own with the master- 
pieces of the eighteenth century. Perhaps we can hardly 





* For a specimen of Mr. Gardiner’s work see present 
number of Current Literature, page 119, Cromwell’s Place 
in History. 
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say so much of any other Victorian novelist. The ver- 
satility of Bulwer Lytton, the veracity of Trollope, the 
abundant vigor of Charles Reade and Charles Kingsley, 
do not seem to have that touch of immortality which 
makes eternal the great novelists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with Scott, Miss Austen, and Thackeray. About 
George Eliot and Charlotte Bronté one hesitates, excel- 
lent, and original, and strong as they are. Perhaps they 
have seen their best times of appreciation, whereas one 
feels a subjective, and of course fallible certainty, that 
Esmond must live as long as literature lasts. In any case, 
put it at the lowest, the roll call of the dead Victorian nov- 
elists is illustrious and inspiring, and matter for gratitude. 

Of the living, it is all but impossible to speak, and of the 
latest dead, Mr. Stevenson, we can only say here that he 
was worthy to come after Thackeray and Sir Walter—a fin- 
ished writer like the former, a born story-teller and roman- 
ticist like the latter. But for the living also we may be 
grateful. We have still, thank heaven, novelists of humor, 
sympathy, delicacy, observation, and novelists who can 
tell a plain tale of adventure and event, and novelists who 
can make history live again. It were unjust not to say it, 
that though perhaps nobody is writing great verses (great 
by the standard of Tennyson), many living poets will 
probably live in a few pieces, their best: and surely the for- 
tunes of Lovelace, Suckling, Hamilton of Bangour, and 
Graham of Gartmore—the immortality of a song or a son- 
net—are not things to be despised. For the rest, the Vic- 
torian age has, in Mr. Ruskin, a literary figure for which 
we in vain seek a parallel, and the same may be said of the 
late Mr. Pater. One so popular, the other so esoteric, 
they are both unique and unprecedented, at whatever rate 
they may be estimated by posterity. The decent limita- 
tions which forbid us to discuss the living, and working in 
a brief survey of the literature of sixty years, make it im- 
possible to say much about science out of place, preaching 
out of season, and the very English tendency to pervert 
fiction into tracts and disquisitions. The sermons of new 
novelists are proof at once of deficient humor, and of the 
want of historical perspective, which makes the moment 
hide the great Shakespeare of time. 


An English critic, writing of Longfellowrecently, 
argued that he was “a pleasing, but not a great 
Longfellow Our Great- poet.” The New York World, 

est American Poet admitting that the judgment of 
the few who pretend to represent the highest cul- 
ture may sustain this judgment, declares, with em- 
phasis, that it is not the judgment of the English- 
speaking people or of the reading people through- 
out the world. The World continues: 

They declare by the hundreds of editions in many lan- 
guages through which Longfellow’s verse has already run 
that he comes nearer being “ a world poet” than any one 
who has written since Byron and Goethe. The popular 
ear is seldom wrong, and it is certainly not wrong here. 
If a poet is ‘one who sets truth to music,” then it is indis- 
putable that Longfellow has set more truth to better music 
than any other American. Poe among Americans, Ten- 
nyson and Swinburne among the later English poets, 
are better musicians, but Poe and Swinburne lack the 
guiding power of moral sense, and show little or no ap- 
preciation of abstract truth. Lowell does not rank with 
Longfellow as a poet, for though his mind may have been 
cultivated beyond that of Longfellow, his ear for the music 
of language shows its great inferiority as soon as any ten 
lines of his verse are compared with any ten lines of 
Longfellow. The like is true of Emerson, whose intellect 
was greater than that of either Longfellow or Lowell. 
Bryant and Holmes were poets primarily because they 
were natural musicians, with a keen sense of all that is 
beautiful, but neither in music nor in the breadth of their 
sympathy for humanity can they rank with Longfellow. 
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Whittier comes nearest to him in both. Tried by the 
severest canons of music, Longfellow’s verse does not fail. 
His art is highest where his verse is simplest. That is 
one test of the great poet. The supreme and final test 
above all tests of power in literary art and in music is that 
of breadth of human sympathy. And there, too, Longfel- 
low is justified by his work. He is greater there than Ten- 
nyson, because he is broader than Tennyson. He is our 
great American poet—the only one as yet. Poe alone 
might have been greater, but certainly was not. 


The lectures of the distinguished French critic, 
M. Brunetiére, delivered at various educational cen- 
A Lesson From Brune- ters, during his recent visit to 
: tiere this country, continue to furnish 
the subject for innumerable articles in our newspa- 
pers, literary journals, and magazines. Seldom has 
a lecturer from the Old World attracted more gen- 
eral attention, or the message which he brought had 
a more wholesome influence. Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner discourses upon this topic in the Editor’s 
Study of Harper’s for July. Mr. Warner says: 

The value of the lectures of M. Brunetiére was less in 
his discriminating analysis of French writers, delightful 
as that was to hear and useful to remember, than in his 
incidental disclosure of the method upon which his judg- 
ments were formed, the method upon which all final crit- 
icism must In brief, this is referable to a belief 
that there is a standard of criticism in a large 
ure independent of personal whim or personal 
ing or disliking, something that can learn by 
careful study of the literatures of the past. This is 
often disputed, and it has been not much adhered to in the 
critical writing in this country. Yet it is the application 
of this standard that gives to French literature—even to 
scientific writing—its tremendous power of expressing ac- 
curately thought and life. This can not be dismissed as a 
mere matter of form, for in art form is of the essence of the 
thing dealt with. If I understand M. Brunetiére, literature 
criticism rests upon a standard of universally conceded 
excellence and quality which has been gradually evolved by 
experience, and that the wider one’s experience is of many 
literatures of many ages, the more clearly he can discern 
this standard. If it exists, it modifies what we call provin- 
cialism and puts individual preference on its guard. For 
individual preference, either about painting or sculpture 
or any work of literature, may very likely be due to ignor- 
ance. Limited knowledge often makes a brilliant piece of 
writing, but very rarely produces sound criticism. We 
know that in conversation about our acquaintances it is 
easier to be “smart” than to be just. 

It is confessedly difficult to fix the lines of this standard, 
applied to poetry, history, or fiction. But it is not reason- 
able that the human race has not evolved some fixed basic 
principles as to literature, as it has in ethics—in the con- 
duct of life. We have gradually come to have some fun- 
damental notions in morals. From time to time we lay 
the emphasis differently, now on chastity, now on courage, 
now on public virtue; but we always pretty clearly draw 
the line between right and wrong. The world has come to 
have—and is steadily improving in this respect—an edu- 
cated conscience. We can also admit that it is slowly get- 
ting an educated taste in art. It is coming to refer to es- 
tablished principles that have gained the sanction of time, 
and that do not depend upon any individual liking or dis- 
liking. When a person, speaking of a work of art, says, 
“I know what I like,” or, “This suits me,” we are obliged 
to inquire who he is, and whether he makes his judgment 
from his own narrow sympathies and his limited opportu- 
nities. He has a right to his opinion and the indulgence 
of his tastes perhaps, but if he has no perception of a 
universal standard above personality, he is not fit to sit 
in the critic’s chair. A man may not care for this or for 
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that piece of writing which he is compelled to recognize 
as literature. I can imagine a critic like M. Brunetiére 
sitting in judgment on a history or a novel and giving it 
a high place in literature, while he confessed that person- 
ally it did not interest or that it even repelled him. 

It has been more than once said, in these pages and else- 
where, that what American literature (to use a provincial 
expression) needs just now is the application to it by 
enlightened critics of the principles of universal criticism; 
that is, that its excellences and defects are to be judged 
not by comparison with itself, but with world-wide liter- 
ature. When we appeal to that standard, using such cos- 
mopolitan spectacles as our French lecturer wears, we 
shall begin to understand where we are, and how much 
we have to do to make the term “American” literature 
something more than a geographical distinction. 


Mr. W. J. Courthope, Professor of Poetry, at 
Oxford, in the concluding lecture of a series on 
Life in Poetry, dwelt at length on “the frequent at- 
tempts made by poets and critics 
to put forward universal ideas op- 
posed to the prevailing ideas of 
the middle classes.” 

Of these he dwelt particularly on three—the idea 
of culture proposed by Matthew Arnold, Mr. Swin- 
burne’s Hellenic ideal, says the New York Sun, 
and Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ideal of Greater Britain. 
While recognizing the elements of truth contained in each 
of them, he maintained that all were more or less vitiated 
by the prevailing atmosphere of self-consciousness. Eulo- 
gizing Matthew Arnold’s efforts to find a standard of au- 
thority and right reason in matters of taste, he pointed 
out that his ideal of perfection really came to nothing 
more than the criticism of particular middle-class imper- 
fections; and that his definition of poetry as the criticism 
of life was destructive of its functions of creation. He 
spoke with admiration of Mr. Swinburne’s genius, who, 
he said, had done more than any poet of the day to show 
the connection between poetry and oratory; but he re- 
peated his former criticism that, as compared with the 
great classic poets of England, his methods were those of 
a musician rather than of a poet. Of Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling he also spoke in terms of high appreciation, praising 
his energy and humor, and his sense of life and action. 
He dwelt, however, on the defects that his poetry exhib- 
ited from want of a due perception of the difference 
the life of poetry and the life of verse; 
his want of selection and refinement in expression, his 
contempt for criticism and for his audience, which he il- 
lustrated by the artistic mistake he had made, and which 
the Canadians at once perceived, of personifying Canada 
in verse as Our Lady of the Snows.* Summing up his ar- 
gument, he urged that the life of poetry was to be looked 
for in the historic conscience of the people. 

He said that to hold up before the people the true image 
of the national life should be the aim of liberal education 
in England, and the voluntary task of the English univers- 
ities, because they were the bodies in the country best 
acquaintéd with the continuous tradition of liberal culture 
since the days of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
Never was it more necessary to insist on this responsi- 
bility. For it was evident that for at least a generation 
there had been a strong tendency in the universities, and 
particularly at Oxford, due partly to the centrifugal ten- 
dencies of the time, partly to a reaction against the mate- 
rializing ideas of the middle classes, to isolate academic 
from national life; to make the English universities, like 
the German universities, into mere centers of research; to 
appropriate and sequester the idea of culture. 

Art and poetry alone were able to create the forms in 


Professor Courthope 
on Life in Poetry 


between 


* See page 195. 
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which his idea of the universal must embody itself; they 
alone, in the words of Shakespeare, could ‘show the very 
age and body of the time his form and pressure.” Even 
for them the task was one of enormous difficulty because 
the ideal elements of which the higher life of England 
was composed had been torn asunder and set in harsh 
opposition toone another. But the project of recombining, 
harmonizing, and bringing them into relation with the 
circumstances of the time was one well worthy of the am- 
bition of poets and critics who respected the dignity of 
their art; and this much might at least be asserted, that 
thus only would it be possible to renew the ancient foun- 
tains of poetry in the heart of the people, and to restrain 
the anarchial tendencies of self-conscious imagination by 
the laws of taste and beauty. 


Mr. Allen’s The Choir Invisible still gathers 
fresh laurels from Chicago and 
London. Landon McVicar writes 
to Current Literature as follows: 


The Choir Invisible 


The man who calls attention to the absence of a moon 
is under no tacit obligation to produce one, and the author 
who comments upon the absence of the modern gentleman 
in American literature is not confessed thereby to exhibit 
one in the next manuscript he sends to the printer. Never- 
theless he turns the search-light of a fervent inquiry upon 
all subsequent delineations of masculine character; for next 
to the lover, all the world loves a gentleman. It is doubt- 
ful if Mr. James Lane Allen means that either of the prin- 
cipal men in The Choir Invisible should remove this 
charge of his against American literature, the entire valid- 
ity of which there is room to question, although one can 
not pick them up in passing as easily as a mounted cow- 
boy picks upadime. Since Mr. Allen brought the charge, 


Richard Harding Davis has given us a gentleman, has he 
not, in Soldiers of Fortune, and Mr. Howells’ Coreys, 
father and son, given us years ago in Silas Lapham, were 


gentlemen, certainly. Of course the standard of judgment 
is as elusive when applied to a gentleman as when applied 
to a beauty. Is he to be judged by the standard of his 
times or by an abstract ideal? Is one a gentleman by 
code or by divine right? If by divine right, then both 
John Gray and the Reverend James Moore have a fairly 
clear title to sit above the salt; but if by code, John Gray 
is not quite gentle enough, and the dreamy, flute-playing 
Episcopal parson is not quite man enough, to fill out and 
steady our wavering ideals of an American gentleman. 
But one thing is evident throughout the entire book, that 
there is a gentleman back of it. No one but a gentleman 
could have drawn so accurate a picture of a gentlewoman 
as Mr. Allen has given us in Mrs. Falconer. A coarser 
pencil, a hand guided by perceptions less sure, would have 
resulted in a picture affected, unreal, and tiresome. One 
has a peculiar gratitude to Mr. Allen that he does not 
make Mrs. Falconer pose as a martyr or ascend as a saint. 
He sets her down with a hoe in her hand in the middle of 
a pioneer “truck patch,” and lo! by the miracle of a lovely 
woman the stumps become courtiers and the hoe a scep- 
ter—without prejudice to the vegetables. Throughout the 
entire book there is that sustained nearness to nature that 
would find Mr. Allen delighted readers if his books were 
quite without human incident. A young Kentuckian 
pointed him out to me one June morning in Kentucky, 
saying: “That is James Lane Allen, you ought to read 
his books, they will make you want to live in Kentucky.” 
(I wish I could convey on paper the hospitality put into 
these words, but it is indigenous to the soil.) It was a 
very frail figure that sat there under the vines. Writing 
materials were in his hands, a rug about his knees, and he 
looked ill and tired, and almost as ephemeral as the crowds 
of butterflies that swarmed around him like lobbyists. 
That was ten years ago. No one would have dared to 
promise himself then the charming stories that have come 
since and those for which we look. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF GOLF* 


BY W. E. NORRIS 


In that volume of the Badminton Library which 
is devoted to golf, Mr. Horace Hutchinson quotes 
the statement of an Oxford tutor that the game 
consists in “putting little balls into little holes with 
instruments very ill adapted to the purpose.” To 
assume that the instruments used were ill adapted 
to their purpose was natural enough on the part of 
an erudite, and probably impatient, gentleman who 
had not learned how to use them; otherwise, his 
definition may be accepted as substantially correct. 
The game consists in that; and the player’s object 
is to place his ball in the hole in fewer strokes than 
his opponent. This sounds a little dull; and doubt- 
less the amusement would be as dull as marbles, or 
duller, if it were engaged in upon a smooth-shaven 
lawn. What lends golf the variety which is its chief 
fascination is that the game is played, not upon 
lawns, but over long reaches of broken country, the 
surface of which is diversified by sand-hills, patches 
of “whins” or gorse, rushes, stone walls, coarse 
grass, cart-ruts, and other obstacles, upon which 
has been bestowed the generic name of “hazards.” 
During its progress from one hole to another, the 
“little ball” is only too apt to land in a hazard, and, 
when there, it must be played out—an operation in 
performing which a good many strokes are some- 
times expended. On some greens the player is per- 
mitted to lift his ball out of a hazard and to drop it 
over the back of his head, so that it falls on clear 
ground, and for this privilege he has to pay a pen- 
alty of one or two strokes; but at St. Andrew’s, 
which may be considered the headquarters of golf, 
this is not allowed, nor (as is the custom in many 
places) may a player who can not find his ball drop 
another as near as possible to the spot from which 
he struck it, under a penalty of a stroke. By the St. 
Andrew’s rules, a lost ball is a lost hole. 

The course consists either of eighteen or nine 
holes—it is a question of available space—and in 
the former case it usually measures about three 
miles in length, while in the latter it would be some- 
thing like half as long. But there is no fixed rule 
upon the subject, nor are the holes equidistant from 
one another. At Westward Ho, to take the first 
typical example that comes to hand, the longest 
hole is 462 yards, the shortest is 205, and the aver- 
age length would be 320, or thereabouts. A match 
may be played either by two or by four persons; but 
only two balls are used, and in a “foursome”’ the 
partners play alternate strokes. When it has been 
added that the holes are 4} inches in diameter, and 
that the balls, which are made of very hard gutta- 
percha, have a circumference of about 54 inches, 
enough will, perhaps, have been said upon the sub- 
ject of measurements. 


* Of a sport so popular as golf the unbound literature is 
not abundant. In seeking through it for matter best cal- 
culated to interest and entertain strangers to the game 
and players alike, we have found it best to quote the fol- 
lowing from a paper in the Century Magazine, of August, 
1892. We commend attention also to the article on Golf 
in Scribner’s, for May, 1897.-—Editors. 


Now, it is obvious that, in order to propel the 
ball over such a course as has been described, and 
to accomplish the round in an average of five 
strokes to each hole (which, although creditable, 
would not be an extraordinarily good score), more 
than one species of implement is requisite. The 
ball may be lying beautifully on close-cropped turf, 
where you can get a good sweeping stroke at it, or 
it may, by reason of your bad play or bad luck, 
have landed in sand or in a wilderness of gorse, out 
of which you must force it as best you can. Again, 
the surface of the turf is uneven, and a “cuppy lie” 
is apt to be a more troublesome thing than it looks 
to beginners. As you approach the little fluttering 
flag which marks the position of the hole, and when 
you are within, say, sixty or seventy yards of it, 
your natural ambition is to land yourself upon the 
smooth putting-green that surrounds it in your 
next stroke, and you will find that there is practi- 
cally only one way of accomplishing the desired ob- 
ject, namely, by a lofting-stroke, which, sending the 
ball high into the air, causes it to drop perpendicu- 
larly, and to roll but a very short distance after it 
has pitched. Finally, having reached the apparent 
but deceptive security of the putting-green, you 
have to “hole out.” That is, unless your opponent 
happens to be one of those rare and generous beings 
who take it for granted that you can not miss at a 
distance of eighteen inches from the hole. 

The first stroke to each hole is made from the 
“tee;”’ that is to say, from a selected spot which is, 
or ought to be, nearly level, and where the player 
has the privilege of raising his ball slightly above 
the surface of the grass by means of a pinch of 
sand, so as to increase his chance of hitting it clean. 
His chance of hitting it clean is, unhappily, a very 
poor one during the early part of his golfing career. 
It looks simple enough. Anybody could hit a ball 
of that size with his walking-stick, and, by hitting 
pretty hard, ought, you would think, to send it a 
considerable distance. But what you want to do is 
to send it at least 120 yards in a given direction 
from the place where you are standing, and a good 
player will make that small sphere of gutta-percha 
travel close upon 200 yards—a figure which is not 
infrequently exceeded. Such feats are not to be 
performed by a “hit,” properly so called, and the 
first thing you have to do is to divest your mind, if 
you can, of all idea of hitting. The long, supple 
driver, with its slender shaft and its weighted head, 
should sweep the ball from the ground and dismiss 
it on its flight through the air; and this it will do 
without the aid of any muscular strength on your 
part, provided only that you can contrive to manip- 
ulate it as it ought to be manipulated. That, alas! 
is a large proviso. Space will not permit of detailed 
instructions here, and whoso hankers after these, let 
him purchase the admirable Badminton Library 
volume or The Art of Golf, by Sir W. Simpson, in 
both of which books he will find the matter fully 
and scientifically explained. But the fact is that a 
few days of practical instruction are more service- 








able than hundreds of printed pages, and when once 
the tyro has realized that he must grip with his left 
hand, not with his right, that he must let the club 
swing easily back as far as it will go, keeping his 
arms extended at full length from his body, and that 
he must on no account allow his eye to wander for 
the fraction of a second from the ball, he has taken 
a long step toward the mastering of essentials. The 
main thing is to hit the ball clean, and I should say 
that his best plan would be to concentrate his at- 
tention upon that end, beginning with a half swing 
and lengthening the segment of the imaginary cir- 
cle by degrees, should he find himself capable of 
doing so. As for the position of his hands, his feet, 
and his body, these must needs be studied; but un- 
til they become a second nature the study is very 
grievous and perplexing. There was once a pains- 
taking but not particularly brilliant golfer who was 
wont to declare that a man should think of thirty- 
six things before making a stroke, and he affirmed 
that he actually did try to think of the whole six- 
and-thirty every time that he placed himself in posi- 
tion. I am very sorry to add that this amiable gen- 
tleman is now an inmate of a lunatic asylum. And 
the worst of this story is that it is true. 

The “drive” is not the most difficult, nor even 
the most important, stroke in the game; but it in- 
variably appears to the uninitiated to be both, and 
even those who know better are fain to admit that 
the joy of making a long, clean, straight drive is not 
quite equaled by that of dropping the ball close to 
the hole with a well-judged loft from fifty yards. 
The sensation of sweeping the ball off the tee, 
neither topping it nor scraping the ground, and of 
watching it cleave the air like a bullet until it drops 
beyond the happy striker’s ken, yet in the exact di- 
rection of the point aimed at, is a thing apart, and 
is so delightful that the natural exultation caused by 
winning a hole sinks into insignificance by compar- 
ison. So, at least, I am assured; but I may as well 
confess at once that I am not personally very well 
acquainted with the sensation referred to. My 
proficiency in that particular line is not great. 

A year or two ago I chanced to be playing on the 
Musselburgh links, attended by an aged caddie, and 
I shall never forget the look of sorrowful contempt 
which spread itself over his ill-favored countenance 
as I made my second tee-shot. The first he had al- 
lowed to pass without comment,—probably he 
thought that I was nervous under his critical scru- 
tiny,—but when I did it again, his opinion of me 
found vent in language, the plainness of which left 
nothing to be desired. The right of free speech, 
which is doubtless one of the greatest boons result- 
ing from a constitutional form of government, is 
exercised in a remarkable degree by these stern and 
wild Caledonians, and my attendant did not spare 
me. I was not playing so badly in other respects; 
but never a word of praise did I get from him, and 
at each successive tee he fell back, while I placed 
myself in position, murmuring sadly, “Eh! ye ’re 
no driver!” At this distance of time I can speak of 
him, I trust, without undue prejudice or resentment; 
but I must say that he was the very dirtiest old per- 
son with whom I have ever been brought into close 
contact, besides being quite the most uncivil and 
unfeeling. Nothing could excuse his remarks; but 
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what may perhaps have rendered them especially 
objectionable to me was that I could not possibly 
contradict them. For it is a lamentable fact that I 
am no driver. ; 

Fortunately for the welfare and health of man- 
kind, golf-links have now sprung up, and are 
springing up, in the neighborhood of most large 
towns,—I should be afraid to say how many are sit- 
uated within easy reach of London,—and soon every 
citizen who wishes to keep his eyes clear, his figure 
presentable, and his digestion in good order, will 
have only himself to blame if he is driven to resort 
to that most dreary of all expedients, a daily consti- 
tutional. 

Perhaps one word ought to be said, in conclusion, 
about the dangers of the game. These are not se- 
rious, nor are accidents common; still accidents do 
sometimes occur, and they are likely to occur with 
much more frequency, now that the number of 
players has been so greatly increased, and that so 
large a proportion of them are apt to play with the 
carelessness of inexperience. A golf-ball, it is as 
well to remember, is a very hard missle which trav- 
els through the air at a high rate of speed, and by 
hitting a man in the right place with it you may kill 
him as easily as possible. I myself was once knock- 
ed over like a rabbit at St. Andrew’s by a ball which 
must, I am sure, have traversed nearly a hundred 
yards of space before it came into violent contact 
with my head. In that instance my unintentional 
assailant, though he was extremely civil and apolo- 
getic, was not technically to blame, inasmuch as 
he had observed the rule of allowing me to play my 
second shot before he struck off. It was no fault of 
his that I had made a wretched drive, while it was 
at once his good fortune and mine that heaven has 
granted me a thick skull. But that rule is not in- 
variably observed, nor are players who chance to 
cross one another on the green always as scrupulous 
as considerations of prudence ought to make them. 
An impatient player is apt to think that when he has 
shouted “Fore!”—which is the recognized danger- 
signal—he has done all that can be required of him, 
and may go gaily ahead; but it is often difficult to 
tell from which direction the warning shout comes, 
and it is quite possible that the shouter may be him- 
self invisible. The red coat, which is the time-hon- 
ored uniform of all golf clubs, has its raison d’étre 
in the desirability of rendering human figures as 
conspicuous as may be. Among the many golden 
rules which are usually impressed upon the begin- 
ner, three have been selected for constant reitera- 
tion: “Keep your eye on the ball,” “Don’t press,” 
and “Swing slowly back.” To these is sometimes 
added an injunction which finds a ready echo in the 
hearts of all who are responsible for the mainten- 
ance and care of golf-links, namely, “Never, when 
you have cut out a portion of turf in the act of play- 
ing, omit to replace it.” Finally, the present hum- 
ble writer would venture to throw in, as a fifth ad- 
monition: “Don’t drive at a fellow-creature, so long 
as there is a reasonable chance of your hitting him.” 

May all who shall have had the patience to read 
these remarks have the patience likewise to act up- 
on the sage precepts contained in the foregoing 
paragraph! So shall they develop into good golfers, 
live long, and prosper. 
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AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: JOHN JAMES PIATT 


By F. M. 
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John James Piatt was born at James Mill, now 
Milton, Ind., March 1, 1835. The family from which 
he is a descendant is of French Huguenot origin, 
and holds an honored place in Colonial history. 
When nine years old, his parents moved to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where they resided until 1856, when they 
removed to Central Illinois. At Columbus he at- 
tended various schools, public and private, not the 
least beneficial of which, perhaps, was the printing 
office of his uncle, Charles Scott, the publisher of 
the Ohio State Journal, for many years the leading 
Whig journal of the State, and since an influential 
Republican paper. Later he entered Kenyon Col- 
lege, but did not graduate. Leaving college, in 
1853, he began to write verses for the Louisville 
Journal, with whose famous editor, George D. 
Prentice, he shortly after became associated. 

While living at Louisville, in 1859, he renewed an 
acquaintance, begun in his uncle’s printing office, 
with William D. Howells, and in December, 1859, 
a joint volume of their early verses, entitled Poems 
of Two Friends, was published at Columbus. In 
March, 1861, he received an appointment in the 
Treasury Department at Washington, and went to 
live there, marrying in June of that year Sarah 
Morgan Bryan, whose acquaintance he had made 
during the previous year while in Kentucky. Two 
or three years after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. 
Piatt published a little joint volume entitled Nests 
at Washington, and Other Poems, and they pub- 
lished while abroad (at Edinburgh, in 1884) a sec- 
ond little joint volume entitled The Children Out- 
of-Doors, and Other Poems: a Book of Verse by 
Two in One House, which, like the Poems of Two 
Friends, was semi-anonymous. Mr. Piatt’s first 
book of his own separate authorship was Poems in 
Sunshine and Firelight, 1866; his next, in which the 
material of the two former was incorporated, was 
Western Windows, and Other Poems, 1869, and in 
1878, Poems of House and Home. In 1881, a new 
arrangement of some of his selected poems was is- 
sued under the title of Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio 
Valley, which was reissued, somewhat revised, at 
London, in 1884, and, together with a new edition 
of this volume, another one, comprising with later 
pieces a further selection from the earlier volumes, 
was issued at London, in 1893, entitled Little New 































CLIO IN THE CAPITOL 


SEEN AT SUNSET FROM THE LIBRARY WINDOW OPPOSITE 





[Franzoni’s Clock, with the marble sculpture of the 
Muse of History, Clio, listening and writing, upon a 
winged chariot,—one wheel of which, supported by the 
hemisphere of a globe, is the clock-face,—stands over the 
northern entrance of the Old Hall of Representatives, now 
assigned to the statues and portraits of our great public 
men at Washington. Through the center of this Old Hall 
is the passage from the Rotunda of the Capitol toward the 
present Hall of Representatives. ] 












Here, looking down, I see her Grecian grace, 
With the still halo of the last, low ray, 

Motionless, beautiful, in the Sacred Place, 

While the late-jarring footstep floats away. 




















World Idyls, and Other Poems. This was suc- 
ceeded by the publication upward of a year ago of 
The Ghost’s Entry, and Other Poems, made up like 
the preceding volume of later and earlier poems. 
Mr. Piatt’s object in these three volumes was to put 
together what he felt to be a full exhibit of his best 
work while in Great Britain, where his verse has 
found, like his wife’s, most cordial appreciation. Mr. 
Piatt’s last volume, entitled Odes in Ohio, and 
Other Poems, is fresh from the press of the Robert 
Clarke Book Company, Cincinnati. In this collec- 
tion there are seventeen: poems, two of which are 
long occasional odes, one read at the Cleveland 
centennial celebration, July 22, 1896, and the other 
written for the opening of the May Festival at Cin- 
cinnati, 1878. 

Mr. Piatt’s time has by no means been given ex- 
clusively to literature. In 1867, Mr. Piatt removed 
from Washington to Ohio, where he became en- 
gaged in journalism, first in connection with the 
Cincinnati Chronicle and later with the Cincinnati 
Commercial, of which for a year or two he was the 
literary editor. In 1870 he was appointed enrolling 
clerk in the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, and two years later librarian of the House. 
In 1882 Mr. Piatt was appointed by President Ar- 
thur, Consul at Cork, [reland, where he served for 
ten years. He was transferred by President Har- 
rison to Dublin, from whence he was recalled by 
President Cleveland. 

“Of all our younger poets,” says Stedman, “Piatt 
has most studied the sunsets and sunrises, and the 
characteristic home life of his native West. His col- 
lections are full of very felicitous poetry upon these 
themes.” Mr. Piatt is truly the poet of the central 
West. But he is much more than a local poet. He 
is by no means restricted in his choice of themes, 
particularly in his later volumes. Imagination, mel- 
ody, lyrical movement, feeling—these are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of his verse. But aside 
from these qualities that mark him a true poet, his 
verse abounds in lines that reveal the thinker and 
philosopher. 

From Mr. Piatt’s new volume we. have selected 
Clio in the Capitol and Ireland. The other selec- 
tions are from earlier works, and fairly indicate the 
lyrical quality that pervades his poetry. 


Lo, on the wingéd chariot where she stands!— 
(Its hurrying wheel notes the quick hour’s hushed flight, 

The half-globe beneath it)—in her patient hands 

The open book, the pen applied to write! 


In the Old Hall the men have changed to ghosts 
Whom erst she marked—who marked her not, perchance. 
And there below, for those long-vanished hosts, 
Show marble shape and pictured countenance. 


Daily across yon floor, long since so loud 
With partial schemes and strifes of public breath, 
To the New Hall new-jostling statesmen crowd 
Through that White Congress of undying death. 


Men of the Past! your word her pages show— 
She heard, she saw, she knew you there, indeed! 
Oh, ye New-Comers, eddying to and fro, 
Behold the still Recorder, and take heed! 






















There she remains, with listening face and pen 
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Ready to give the patriot’s deathless dower: 


Look!—living, speaking, acting, passing men!— 


The Eternal Present on her Flying Hour! 


A DREAM OF CHURCH WINDOWS 


Reddening the woodlands dumb and hoary, 

Bleak with long November winds and rains, 
Lo, at sunset breathes a sudden glory— 

Breaks a fire on all the western panes! 
Eastward far I see the restless splendor 

Shine through many a window lattice bright; 
Nearer all the farm-house gables render 

Flame for flame, and melt in breathless light. 


Many a mansion, many a cottage lowly, 
Lost in radiance, palpitates the same, 

At the touch of beauty, strange and holy, 
All transfigured in the evening flame. 


Flutters everything with newer being, 
Richer life than ever breathed before; 
By the alchemy of clearer seeing, 
Golden lie the shadows—dark no more. 


Far away beyond the Eastern ocean, 
Dreaming in the sunset I behold, 

With a restless, palpitating motion, 
Great enchantec windows burn with gold: 


High cathedral windows hushed in glory, 
Where the gorgeous priest of Time is Art, 
Biazoned miracles of marvelous story, 
Deep in many an olden city’s heart. 


And I dream that in their inner splendor 
Saints and martyrs shine in ancient fire, 

While above, in twilight dusk and tender, 
Angels whiten with divine desire. 


All the air is peopled with a vision; 
Seraphs breathe their breath of music there; 
Men who made their lives a holy mission 
Show their souls in marble everywhere. 


But within, some stranger’s heart is haunted 
With the faiths of homelier altars bright, 

Saints in dearer window-glow enchanted, 
Till his face is dark with saddened light. 


And he sees in dream the woodlands hoary, 
Bleak with long November winds and rains, 

Reddened while the level sunset glory 
Floats on all the western window-panes; 


‘Sees, as I do, while the phantom splendid 
Of those gorgeous windows passes bright, 

And the radiance, which my dream attended, 
Slowly fades and falters into night: 


While abroad the bare and dumb November 
Ghost-like stands amid the crimson haze, 

And the glimmering casements scarce remember, 
Ghost-like in the gloom, the sunset blaze— 


Sees a sudden, newer, dearer splendor 
Issue from a thousand windows warm, 
Where the children crowd with faces tender, 
Guarded by the fireside’s sacred charm. 


Let me leave the twilight’s dusk reflection, 

And the ghost that walks the autumnal night:— 
Wife and mother, with divine affection, 

Stand within the western window-light. 


IRISH IVY 
At Kilcolman Castle, County of Cork 
Desmond’s lost tower, the ruined kiln, as one 

It holds in equal green oblivion; 
It breathes perennial grace o’er long decay, 
And gives antiquity to yesterday. 


TO-DAY: 








JOHN JAMES PIATT 











IRELAND 
A Seaside Portrait 


A great, still Shape, alone, 
She sits (her harp has fallen) on the sand, 
And sees her children, one by one, depart:— 
Her cloak (that hides what sins beside her own!) 
Wrapped fold on fold about her. Lo, 
She comforts her fierce heart, 
As wailing some, and some gay-singing go, 
With the far vision of that Greater Land 
Deep in the Atlantic skies, 
St. Brandan’s Paradise! 
Another Woman there, 
Mighty and wondrous fair, 
Stands on her shore-rock:—one uplifted hand 
Holds a quick-piercing light 
That keeps long sea-ways bright; 
She beckons with the other, saying “Come 
O landless, shelterless, 





JOHN JAMES PIATT 
From a photograph by Guy & Co., Cork 


Sharp-faced with hunger, worn with long distress:— 
Come hither, finding home! 

Lo, my new fields of harvest, open, free, 
By winds of blessing blown, 

Whose golden corn-blades shake from sea to sea— 


Fields without walls that all the people own!” 


CHARITY AT HOME 


Two children stand, with dimpled cheek and chin, 
Pressing their gentle brows against the pane 
To watch the folk go by in twilight -rain, 

Bvt only see their happy walls within, 

Winking in firelight, wavering rosy-warm, 
While rush without the roaring wings of storm. 


So often we, who at glad hearths abide, 
Where the good fairy Fortune, smiling, brings 
Her gracious gifts with seldom-folded wings, 

View our poor kinsmen of the night outside; 

For, warm within, from our sweet rooms we gaze 

Into the dark and see—our fireside-blaze. 


































































































































































































































































































CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES 








The story of the founding of Scribner’s Monthly 
was told in Current Literature last month. For 
eleven years, or until 1881, the fortunes of this 
magazine were identified with the publishing house 
of Scribner & Co. There came a time, however, 
when its guiding spirits and the publishing house 
differed on matters of policy, the final upshot of 
which was that the Scribners decided to sell their 
interests to a new corporation, and the sale was 
made under the stipulation that the old name 





EDWARD LIVERMORE BURLINGAME 
From a photograph by Garber, New York 


should be withdrawn from the periodical, which 
then became the Century Magazine, and its pub- 
lishers the Century Company, the Scribners agree- 
ing to abstain for five years from the publication of 
any magazine that should be a competitor in the 
same field. In January, 1887, a year later than the 
agreement provided, the present Scribner’s Mag- 
azine—a new publication in every sense—was es- 
tablished under the editorship of Mr. Edward L. 
Burlingame, a happy choice, as his ten years of 
successful management has shown. 

Edward Livermore Burlingame, a son of Anson 


SOME EDITORS OF GREAT MAGAZINES: III—EDWARD L. BURLINGAME 


BY F. M. HOPKINS 








surlingame, who, as Minister to China, was so suc- 
cessful in negotiating the important treaty bearing 
his name, and who was afterward famous as Minis- 

ter from China to the United States, is a native of 

Boston, where he was born May 30, 1848. Young 

Burlingame entered Harvard, but left before gradu- 

ation, accompanying his father to China as his pri- 

vate secretary. He studied at Heidelberg, Germa- 

ny, in 1867-’69, taking the degree Ph. D., and sup- 

plementing his course at this university by studies 

at Berlin. Before going to Ger- 
many asa student he had traveled 
extensively in China and Japan, and 

after finishing his studies he visited 
nearly every country in Europe. Re- 

turning to America he became a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
New York Tribune, in 1871. A year 
later he was employed on the staff 
organized for the revision of the 
American Encyclopedia, and contin- 
ued to work in this capacity for four 
years. In 1875 he completed a trans- 
lation of the Art Life and Theories 
of Richard Wagner, which was pub- 
lished in the same year in New York. 
In 1879 he became editorially con- 
nected with the publishing house of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, and had had 
seven years’ experience with the firm 
when he became the editor of their 
new magazine. 

Mr. Burlingame was temperament- 
ally as well adapted for the success- 
ful management of a great magazine, 
and particularly for the one which he 
was to edit, as he was qualified by 
travel, education, and experience. 
Original, resourceful, independent; 
kind, courteous, sympathetic; posess- 
ing a fine judicial temper, quick to 
appreciate a good thing, and prompt 
to execute an undertaking, with a 
moderation of spirit that knows how 
far to carry a plan, and when to stop 
—-all these qualities he possesses to 
a marked degree. And another quali- 
fication which should not be over- 
looked is his innate modesty and 
companionableness which makesit so 
easy for him to work with other men. Mr. Burlin- 
game would have you know that his post has been a 
comparatively easy one,and thatreally hehasnot had 
such a great deal to do with the success of the maga- 
zine, after all. He declares with earnestness that it 
is the product of the combined enterprise and judg- 
ment of the house which publishes it to a degree 
with scarcely a parallel. Mr. Robert Bridges, he 
urges, has been one of the most faithful of assistant 
editors. He lays much stress upon the value of a 
chance suggestion here, and a friendly turn there. 
Now this is all very true, ‘but will bear a little fur- 
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ther analysis. Undoubtedly many valuable sugges- 
tions come to Mr. Burlingame, but their value to 
his periodical depends upon his good judgment and 
quickness to use them. His friendly relations with 
authors at home and abroad must necessarily be 
due to his agreeable personal qualities, and upright 
business dealing. His cordial relations with those 
by whom heworks side by side,day by day, and year 
after year, is a tribute of the same character. The 
magazine bears no less the impress of his guiding 
hand, because he has sought to do his work in the 
way which gave the least friction, and the most as- 
surance of success. 

When Scribner’s Magazine was first projected its 
publishers promised that it should be a magazine of 
good literature in the widest sense; that it should 
depend upon the intrinsic value and interest of its 
articles rather than upon names, or transient noto- 
riety, and that its contents should come from writ- 
ers who had really something to say in addition to 
the ability to say it. This ideal of perfect freedom 
in selecting the best literary material has been fol- 
lowed with unswerving fidelity. Traditionary in- 
fluence, arbitrary rules and customs, counting-room 
domination—factors sometimes so damaging, have 
been unknown with this periodical. We would not 
imply that Charles Scribner’s Sons have not been 
ambitious to make a popular magazine or a success- 
ful one from a financial standpoint. Of course, the 


firm has had both points in view. But popularity 
that was not won by holding religiously to the high- 
est ideals has been regarded as undesirable; to ob- 


tain a business success on any other basis was con- 
sidered a short-sighted and overreaching policy. In 
these days of cheap magazines with cheap attrac- 
tions, an example of this character is of no small 
value. 

In glancing through the twenty volumes of Scrib- 
ner’s, and comparing it with American publications 
in the very front rank, it appears particularly strong 
in autobiographical papers. Beginning with the 
unpublished letters of Thackeray, there is a long se- 
ries of much variety and value. In articles of ex- 
ploration, description, and adventure, it stands 
quite abreast of any of its rivals. In its serials it 
holds a fairly respectable place, but its showing in 
the department of fiction is greatly strengthened 
by its large number of good short stories. In this 
respect it is second to no American magazine. In 
art, literary, historical, and miscellaneous papers, of 
the nature of the essay, its position is a creditable 
one. One department of the magazine’s activity 
that has been particularly successful is its series 
and single articles, which treat of practical means of 
improvement in the conditions of life. The group 
of articles widely known as the Railway, Electric, 
and Steamship articles—careful studies of these 
great factors in modern progress—deserve special 
emphasis. Undoubtedly they were the most suc- 
cessful serials ever published in satisfying popular 
interest upon great industrial subjects. This series 
of articles ranks with the two or three of the great 
magazine successes of the period. 

Comparatively speaking, Scribner’s has not de- 
voted its strength to literary, critical, and historical 
papers of an American character. Undoubtedly, it 
has chosen to allow the Atlantic, Harper’s, and the 
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Century a decided advantage in this field. Perhaps 
it has been the policy of Scribner’s to create a coun- 
ter attraction in its broad cosmopolitanism. For 
some years it showed, too, a calm indifference to 
the supposed value of editorial departments in the 
concluding pages of the magazine. But in their ab- 
sence it has flourished and increased, and within the 
last two or three years such departments have been 
added, and are becoming stronger with each suc- 
ceeding volume. 

Scribner’s has followed the same commendable 
policy in its illustrative features as it has in the se- 
lection of literary material. There has been a 
clamor on the part of the multitude in recent years 
for pretty pictures. Scribner’s has never yielded to 
it a hair’s breadth. Its illustrations have been held 
in strict subordination to the text, and when there 
has been a departure in printing engravings with- 
out reading matter, the distinct art value of these 
pictures has always been apparent. 

Nearly every American illustrator as well as the 
more famous of France and England have contrib- 
uted original illustrations to the magazine. It has 
been the object of the publishers to secure the best 
work of the most eminent illustrators, and to repro- 
duce these drawings, or illustrative material, by the 
most advanced processes of engraving, whether on 
wood or otherwise, the end desired being to employ 
such methods as best reproduce the artist’s own in- 
tention. While prejudiced in favor of no particular 
process the art managers have had a keen apprecia- 
tion of wood engraving, and it has been the con- 
stant aim to maintain the high standard reached 
by American engravers. And here the cosmo- 
politanism of the magazine is illustrated again. Not 
only are nearly or quite all of the American engrav- 
ers represented by brilliant work, but many engrav- 
ers of Europe have found their only American rec- 
ognition from this magazine. 

An effort has been made from the first to utilize 
to the best advantage the steadily improving pro- 
cesses of engraving, and its success in this line has 
been marked. The first half-tones to be treated 
with engravers’ tools were used in this magazine. 
Illustrations whose mechanical qualities are not of 
the first order can scarcely be found in its pages. 
Much is due to superb printing, but the fundamen- 
tal cause is the discriminating use of material in 
making half-tones. Few engravings are made di- 
rectly from photographs. Instead, careful drawings 
are made by artists who represent the subject with 
entire fidelity, and at the same time in an artistic 
manner. 

Scribner’s, in purpose and achievement, does not 
suffer by comparison with any of the great maga- 
zines of the world. The Atlantic, Harper’s, the 
Century, all have their strong points, and Scrib- 
ner’s is not without them, too. Its articles upon 
the improvement of social conditions, and the mass 
of information upon life in the closing quarter of 
the nineteenth century, and the agencies which dis- 
tinguish its progress, have been almost unique. Su- 
periority along those lines is no small distinction, 
and at the same time its undeviating devotion to 
American art and letters is an example which, par- 
ticularly during the last decade, has been of the 
greatest value. 



















































































































































































































































































GEORGE HOWARD DARWIN* 
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The author of the extended article on Tides, in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, has such a solitariness 
of prominence for important investigation in this 
field, that he was compelled to quote almost wholly 
from his own works. This not unenviable isolation 
belongs to Professor George Howard Darwin, of 
Cambridge, England. 

The causes of tides have been studied for ages, 
but the effects of tidal attraction upon firmer ele- 
ments than water, and their vast operations in the 
solar system had not been investigated with any 
thoroughness until this son of Charles, and great- 
grandson of Erasmus Darwin, developed the 
knowledge of tides into such elaboration as to mod- 
ify one or two, at least, of the very fundamental 
theories of astronomical speculation. 

Professor Darwin was born in 1845. He entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, at the age of nineteen, 
and was elected a scholar. Four years later he was 
graduated as Second Wrangler, and won the Sec- 
ond Smith’s prize. He was elected to a fellowship 
at Trinity, but studied for the bar. However, he 
did not practise his profession, but returned to 
Cambridge in 1873. Six years later he was em- 


* Written for Current Literature by “Chelifer.” 
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powered to add F. R. S. to his M. A., and the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, by making him a Doctor of 
Laws in 1885, gave him a claim to almost a third of 
the alphabet for ornamental purposes. 

Also in 1885 the Royal Society awarded him “a 
royal medal” for scientific work, and he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Council of the Meteoro- 
logical Office. Two years before he had been elect- 
ed to the Plumian Professorship of Astronomy and 
Experimental Philosophy at Cambridge. 

We begin to see something of the old Darwinian 
breadth of observation in the fact that in 1875 Pro- 
fessor Darwin presented to the Statistical Society 
two papers on Consanguineous Marriages, and the 
next year contributed to the Royal Society a paper 
on The Influence of Geological Changes on the 
Earth’s Axis of Rotation. Other of his studies at- 
tracted great interest in the scientific world; one in 
particular, read in 1878, on The Remote History of 
the Earth. 

Since 1875 Professor Darwin has been princi- 
pally occupied with mathematical and physical in- 
vestigations in astronomy, experimental studies in 
the pressure of loose sand, and, in collaboration 
with his brother, Mr. Horace Darwin, studies in 
small changes of level in the earth’s surface, and 
minute earthquakes. In 1882 he assisted Sir Will- 
iam Thomson in a new edition of Thomson and 
Tait’s Natural Philosophy. Since that time he has 
occupied himself chiefly with theories and predic- 
tions of the tides. By a late private letter from him 
to Current Literature, we are informed that he is 
now at work on the so-called Problem of the Three 
Bodies, earth, moon, and sun, or two planets and 
sun. 

Professor Darwin has developed his studies of 
“tidal friction” into a cosmogonic theory, account- 
ing for the origin of the moon, its separation from 
the earth, and the present state of the earth-moon 
system. The theory may be scantily outlined as 
follows: 

Scientifically, not even so-called solids are per- 
fectly rigid or perfectly elastic; and even fluids are 
not without internal friction. If one can believe, 
then, in a tide raised in an ocean by lunar or solar 
attraction, he must grant that the same enormous 
powers can in less degree generate tidal distortion 
in the solid body of the earth. Naturally this tide 
will be retarded and diminished by frictional resist- 
ance, like an oceanic tide, and in a greater degree. 

In “the vast backward and abysm of time,” the 
earth and moon may be conceived as almost in con- 
tact. At a time still more ancient they may be con- 
sidered one conglomerate, viscous mass. The rapid- 
ity of its rotation caused instability; this instability, 
aggravated bysolar tides swaying through the mass, 
caused the separation of a part of the earth in one 
form or another, and this detached matter finally 
met and combined into a single separate spheroid. 

This satellite then revolved upon its own axis, 
almost in contact with the earth, and was so nearly 
a part of the earth that the duration of a day (one 
rotation,on its own axis, that is) and the duration of 
a month (one revolution round the earth) were vir- 
tually identical, each being at that time only from 
two to four hours long. 

These two viscous bodies naturally, through 
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gravity, produced a mutual distortion. If they 
moved unequally, the distortion would pass through 
each of them as a tide. The moon revolved the 
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slower (otherwise she would have been drawn back 
into the earth), and began that recession from the 
- earth which is still going on. All the while tidal 
friction was, naturally, retarding the velocity of 
both bodies. Day and month grew longer in conse- 
quence; month increasing the more rapidly—to 
their present relation when the month is almost 
thirty times as long as the day. 

Through friction the tides raised in the moon, 
by the earth, retarded the axial rotation of the 
moon in a much greater measure than the recipro- 
cal tides raised in the earth by the smaller mass of 
the moon retarded the rotation of the mother- 
planet. The moon’s rotation on its axis has thus 
been reduced toward identity with the velocity of 
its onward movement in its orbit about the earth. 
(Helmholtz was the first to suggest tidal friction 
as the cause of this.) The moon’s axis of rotation 
was thus rendered dynamically unstable, and her 
equator in time nearly reached coincidence with 
the plane of her orbit. The earth’s attraction on a 
tide degenerated into a permanent ellipticity of the 
moon’s equator (that is, left that equator not a per- 
fect circle, but having, in the same plane, one diam- 
eter somewhat longer than the diameter at right 
angles to it). This is what keeps that same face of 
the moon turned always this way. 

The moon’s action on the earth distorts this 
planet into an ellipsoid, the longest axis of which 
would be pointed directly toward the moon, were it 
not for tidal friction, which causes a lag in this tidal 
distortion. 
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The heat generated by internal tidal friction may 
account in part for the increase in the earth’s under- 
ground temperature, though it could hardly ac- 
count for more than an increase of one degree 
Fahrenheit in each 2600 feet, or half-mile, of depth 
below the surface. 

The growing rigidity of the earth and the forma- 
tion of the water oceans, finally gave oceanic tides 
more effect than the bodily tides. The solar tides, 
too, have played some part. This process of 
the formation of the earth-moon system requires a 
minimum period of 54,000,000 years. 

Tidal friction is a basis for prophecy, too. After 
the speed of the moon’s journey around the earth 
has finally become the very same as that of the 
earth’s rotation, which now takes place in twenty- 
four hours, solar tidal friction will further reduce 
the earth’s velocity about its own center; the tidal 
reaction on the moon will be reversed, the swiftness 
of the moon’s orbital journey will increase, and her 
distance from the earth will diminish. Before this 
reversal, however, she must have retired to an enor- 
mous distance, and the earth’s rotation must be so 
slackened that the day will be forty of our days. 

Tidal friction, then, decreases planetary rotation, 
increases the distance of satellites, and diminishes 
the orbital angular velocity. 

Professor Darwin says some consideration is due 
a theory which “brings into quantitative correla- 
tion, the length of the present day and month, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and the inclination and ec- 
centricity of the lunar orbit.” And the fact that he 


stands at the very front among the world’s students 
of this awful world-making and world-destroying 
force, affords some idea of his—may we not say 
Darwinian?—importance in the domain of scientific 
speculation and discovery. 


ERASMUS DARWIN, M.D., F.R.S. 
From an old print in the European Magazine of March, 1795 


Erasmus Darwin, born 1731; died 1802,seven years before 
the birth, and eighty before the death, of his only more illus- 
trious grandson, Charles Darwin. 
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AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS 
WILLTAM B. COFFIN. ccevecsccccccesescevceseeocccees CENTURY MAGAZINE 

Augustus St. Gaudens was born in Dublin, 
March 1, 1848. His father was born in France, 
near Saint-Gaudens, a town of Haute-Garonne in 
the Pyrenees; and his mother, whose maiden name 
was McGuinness, was a native of Dublin. Mr. St. 
Gaudens came to America with his wife and family 
when Augustus, the third child, was six months old. 
After spending three months in Boston, he came to 
New York and settled here. So St. Gaudens is 
truly a son of New York. He attended school until 
he was thirteen, when he went to work with a cam- 
eo-cutter named Avet, and served a three years’ ap- 
prenticeship. Avet was a Savoyard, and the first 
stone cameo-cutter in the United States. Seals 
were cut before his time, but he did the first work 


AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS 
From a photograph by Cox 


in relief. Stone cameos are cut with a lathe. When 
he was seventeen St. Gaudens had a quarrel with 
Avet, and received his walking-papers. He thought 
he had lost three good years, and that, indeed, the 
end of the world had come; but when overtures 
were made by Avet to his parents looking to his 
coming back to work with him, he utterly refused 
to do so. His parents took a calm view of the situ- 
ation, and St. Gaudens went to work with a shell 
cameo-cutter named Le Breton. He spent three 
years with him. During all the time that he was 
working at cameo-cutting in the daytime he studied 
drawing at night. The first four years he attended 
the classes at Cooper Union, the last two those at 
the National Academy of Design. In 1867 he went 
to Paris, and entered the sculpture atelier of M. 
Jouffroy in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where he 
worked until 1870. He then went to Italy, and 
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spent about three years in Rome, where he was 
closely associated with the prizemen of the French 
Academy. Mercié, the sculptor, and Luc-Olivier 
Merson, and Joseph Blanc, the painters, were his 
most intimate companions. While at Rome St. 
Gaudens made his statue of Hiawatha, which was 
bought by Governor Morgan, of New York, and for 
another New York patron the figure called Si- 
lence. He received also at Rome, at the time that 
the Geneva tribunal was sitting, an order to make a 
bust of William M. Evarts. He executed this on 
his return to New York, which followed his sojourn 
in Italy. Mr. St. Gaudens returned to Europe in 
1878. One of the objects of his trip was to perform 
his duties as a member of the international jury 
for fine arts at the Paris Universal Exposition held 
that year. He carried with him commissions for 
the statue of Farragut, which stands in Mad- 
ison Square, and for that of Governor Ran- 
dall, at Sailors’ Snug Harbor. He modeled 
both in Paris, and the Farragut was exhib- 
ited in plaster at the Salon of 1880. From 
this point in his career to the present time, 
St. Gaudens has been working constantly at 
his studio, in New York; and it is difficult to 
place his works in chronological order. He 
has had several statues, monuments, and 
decorative projects under way at all times, 
commissions coming to him so fast that they 
almost blocked his headway. The commis- 


sions to execute the Lincoln for Chicago; 


the statue of Deacon Chapin, called The 
Puritan, for Springfield, Massachusetts; the 
portrait relief of Dr. McCosh for Princeton 
University; that of Dr. Bellows, the monu- 
ments to Peter Cooper and General Sher- 
man, for New York; the bust of Garfield, 
for Philadelphia, placed on a tall pedestal 
designed by Stanford White, with a figure of 
America in front of it; the Shaw memorial, 
and the twogroupsof three figures, each tobe 
placed before the Public Library, in Boston; 
and the equestrian statue of General Logan, 
for Chicago, are the most important. All of 
these, except the groups for Boston and the 
Sherman, have been finished. The groups 
for Boston will represent Law and Labor. 
The figures will be seated. Law will be 
flanked by Power and Religion, Labor 
by Science and Art. The Sherman monument will 
be an equestrian figure, with a female figure sym- 
bolizing Fame leading the war-horse. When these 
two works are finished the sculptor will begin the 
monument to Phillips Brooks, for Boston. 
During the period from 1880 onward Mr. St. 
Gaudens has also produced some of his finest and 
most individual works, but they have not been pub- 
lic projects. . . . What St. Gaudens will do in 
the future can hardly be a matter for conjecture. 
He seems to be now at the highest point of his 
creative and productive ability. The most interest- 
ing works to look forward to are the groups for the 
Boston Public Library, as he will in these have to 
do with purely abstract creations. It is safe to 
prophesy that his work will showno falling off. With 
a mind so alert and a hand and eye so well trained 
as his, there is no way to define limitations. 
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STATISTIC, HISTORIC, LEGENDARY AND GENERAL 


TWO OXFORD LECTURES IN ACCIDENTAL PARALLEL 


CROMWELL'S PLACE IN HISTORY « 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER 

What, then, did Cromwell accomplish to change 
the face of history? If we inquire of popular tradi- 
tion we shall have but little doubt. He won battles; 
he cut off the King’s head; he turned out Parlia- 
ments by military compulsion; he massacred the 
Irish at Drogheda; he made England respected by 
land and sea. R 

To the student who deals with the details of 
Cromwell’s life a picture very different from that of 
the popular tradition is apt to present itself. He is 
compelled to dwell upon the hesitations and the 
long postponements of action which are no less 
characteristic of the man than are the swift decisive 
hammer-strokes which have caught the popular 
fancy. Yet these two sides of his character have 
to be harmonized in any complete estimate of the 
man and his work. 

With the man we are here concerned only so far 
as a knowledge of him may enable us to understand 
his work, and it is enough to say that there is noth- 
ing in the combination of qualities which may fairly 
be ascribed to Cromwell to render it improbable 
that he would be as successful in statesmanship as 
he was in war. If we regard Cromwell’s character 
apart from the circumstances among which he 
moved we should come to the conclusion that it 
was admirably fitted for the work of directing a 
State. If large-mindedness, combined with an 
open eye for facts, together with a shrinking from 
violence till it seems absolutely necessary to em- 
ploy it, can not fit a man to be a statesman, where 
can we hope to find statesmanship at all? Yet even 
if we set his management of foreign affairs aside, 
and restrict ourselves to his dealing with English 
politics, of which he had far greater personal knowl- 
edge, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
he effected nothing in the way of building up where 
he had pulled down, and that there was no single 
act of the Protectorate that was not swept away at 
the Restoration without hope of revival. , 

By them [Cromwell and Cromwell’s Independ- 
ent allies] the doctrine of religious liberty was 
preached, and by them was upheld within the limits 
of practical statesmanship. Cromwell’s first task 
was to preserve liberty of thought, that the “people 
of God” might be shielded thereby. It was this that 
made Milton his warm ally, because with Milton 
liberty was not the negation of restraint, but the 
condition upon which high design and high 
achievement depends. Nor was Milton alone in 
pointing in this direction. It is significant that the 
one important religious body which originated in 
the seventeenth century—that of the Society of 
Friends—owed its strength on the one hand to 
that extreme individualism which marks its doc- 
trine as the quintessence of the higher Puritanism, 


* A selected reading from Cromwell’s Place In History, 
founded on six lectures delivered in the University of Ox- 


ford, by Samuel Rawson Gardiner. Longmans, Green & 
Co., London, New York and Bombay, publishers. See 
Book List, page 188. 


MACHIAVELLI’S PLACE IN POLITICAL HISTORY + 
JOHN MORLEY 

From every quarter and all the points of the his- 
torical compass, the veering gusts of public judg- 
ment have carried incessantly along, from country 
to country, and from generation to generation, with 
countless mutations of aspect and of innuendo, the 
sinister renown of Machiavelli. Before he had been 
dead fifty years, his name had become a byword 
and a proverb. So far from withering or 
fading, his repute and his writings seem to attract 
deeper consideration as time goes on, and they have 
never been objects of more copious attention all 
over Europe than in the half-century that is now 
closing. . . . 

Like most of those who take a pride in seeing 
human nature as it is, Machiavelli only sawhalf of it. 
We must remember the atmosphere of craft, sus- 
picion, fraud, violence, in which he had moved, 
with Borgias, Medici, Pope Julius, Maximilian, 
Louis XII, and the reckless factions of Florence. 
His estimate was low. Mankind was more prone 
to evil than to good. We may say this of them 
generally, that they are ungrateful, fickle, deceivers, 
greedy of gain, runaways’ before peril. While you 
serve them, they are all yours—lives, goods, chil- 
dren—so long as no danger is at hand; but when 
the hour of need draws nigh, they turn their backs. 
They are readier to seek revenge for wrong than 
to prove gratitude for service. They are 
taken in by appearances. They follow the event. 
They easily become corrupted. Their will is weak. 
They know not how to be either thoroughly good 
or thoroughly bad; they vacillate between; they 
take middle paths, the worst of all. Men are a little 
breed. 

All this is not satire, it is not misanthropy; it is 
the student of the art of government, thinking over 
the material with which he has to deal. . . . At 
any rate, Machiavelli does not leave human nature 
out, and this is one secret of his hold. He does 
not argue pale opinions, but passions and interests 
in all the flush of their action. . . To the 
question whether the world grows better or worse, 
Machiavelli gave an answer that startles an age like 
ours, that lives on its faith in progress. The world 
neither grows better nor worse; in fact, it is always 
the same. Human fortunes are never still; they 
are every moment either going up or sinking down. 
But among all nations and states, the same desires, 
the same humors prevail, and are what they always 
were. Men are for traveling on the beaten track. 
Diligently study bygone things, and in every state 
you will be able to discover the things to come. All 
the things that have been may be again. Just as 
the modern physicist tells us that neither physical 
nor chemical transformation changes the mass nor 
the weight of any quantity of matter, so Machiavelli 


* Machiavelli: The Romanes Lecture delivered in the 
Sheldonian Theater at Oxford, England, June 2, 1897, by the 
Right Hon. John Morley, M. P. Published by the Mac- 
millan Co., New York and London. See Book List, page 
188. 
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but on the other hand to its unshrinking opposition 
to the Calvinistic discipline and the Calvinistic doc- 
trine. No wonder Oliver Cromwell was drawn to 
its founder. “If thou and I,” said the Protector, 
“were but an hour of the day together, we should 
be nearer one to the other.” 

Yet it was not Cromwell who founded religious 
liberty in England. His system perished at the 
Restoration, and when the idea was revived under 
the guise of toleration it came from another quarter 
altogether. It was not from Puritanism, high or 
low, that the gift was received, but from the sons of 
those Cavaliers and Presbyterians who had been 
Cromwell’s bitterest enemies. _— 

What, then, is Cromwell’s place in history? If 
we regard the course of the two centuries which 
followed his death, it looks as if all that need be 
said might be summed up in a few words. His 
negative work lasted, his positive work vanished 
away. His constitutions perished with him; his 
Puritanism descended from the proud position to 
which he had raised it; his peace with the Dutch 
Republic was followed by two wars with the United 
Provinces; his alliance with the French monarchy 
only led to a succession of wars with France lasting 
into the nineteenth century. All that lasted was 


the support given by him to maritime enterprise, 
and in that he followed the tradition of the Govern- 
ments preceding him. 

Yet, after all, the further we are removed from 
the days in which Cromwell lived, the more loth we 
are to fix our eyes exclusively on that part of his 


work which was followed by immediate results. It 
may freely be admitted that his efforts to establish 


JOHN MORLEY 
From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Co. 


the national life upon a new basis came to nothing, 
without thinking any the worse of the man for mak- 
ing the attempt. It is beginning to be realized that 
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judged the good and evil in the world to be ever the 
same. ; 

Machiavelli has been supposed to put aside the 
question of right and wrong, just as the political 
economist or the analytical jurist used to do. Truly 
has it been said that the practical value of all 
sciences founded on abstractions, depends on the 
relative importance of the elements rejected, and 
the elements retained, in the process of abstraction. 
The view that he rejected moral elements of gov- 
ernment for a scientific purpose, and as a hypothet- 
ical postulate, seems highly doubtful. Is he not 
more intelligible, if we take him as following up the 
divorce of politics from theology, by a divorce from 
ethics also? He was laying down some maxims of 
government as an art; the end of that art is the se- 
curity and permanence of the ruling power; and the 
fundamental principle from which he silently start- 
ed, without any doubt or misgiving as to its sound- 
ness, was that the application of moral standards to 
this business, is as little to the point as it would be 
in the navigation of a ship. The effect was fatal 
even for his own purpose, for what he put aside, 
whether for the sake of argument or because he 
thought them in substance irrelevant, were noth- 
ing less than the living forces by which societies 
subsist and governments are strong. . . . 

It is true to say that Machiavelli represents cer- 
tain living forces in our actual world; that Science, 
with its survival. of the fittest, unconsciously lends 
him illegitimate aid; that “he is not a vanishing 
type, but a constant and contemporary influence” 
(Acton). This is because energy, force, will, vio- 
lence, still keep alive in the world their resistance 
to the control of justice and conscience, humanity 
and right. In so far as he represents one side in 
that eternal struggle, and suggests one set of con- 
siderations about it, he retains a place in the litera- 
ture of modern political systems and of European 
morals. 





ANOTHER ESTIMATE OF MACHIAVELLI 

MORLEY’S CRITICISM CRITICIZED....ccccccccce ee LONDON SPECTATOR 

In thebrilliant lecturewhich Mr. John Morley de- 
livered recently upon Machiavelli heseemstous—we 
write with full recognition of his better claim to an 
opinion—to fall into one error which has been that 
of all who have discussed the teaching of the great 
cynic. He unconsciously exaggerates Machiavelli’s 
mental force. The work of the evil Florentine has 
lived through centuries because he appealed un- 
flinchingly to the latent dislike of scruples as im- 
pediments which exists hidden away in all but the 
most chastened minds; but he seems to us essenti- 
ally a man with but limited insight into the true 
nature of mankind, and therefore into the springs 
of enduring power. He, for instance, thought all 
men bad, and therefore held it to be a maxim of 
statecraft that the ruler was justified in being bad, 
too, thus forgetting that while each man is apt to 
be bad himself, he always wants those around him 
to be good, and therefore seeks in the “Prince” 
conduct which, as he believes, will compel them to 
become so. The rogue does not want even his 
No man, perhaps, 
seeks full justice for himself, desiring rather special 
advantage, but he always wants it for the commu- 
nity, and in a bad age or a country in anarchy gives 








many, if not all the experiments of the Common- 
wealth were but premature anticipations of the leg- 
islation of the nineteenth century, and it is also 
beginning to be realized that, whatever may be our 
opinion of some of Cromwell’s isolated actions, he 
stands forth as the typical Englishman of the mod- 
ern world. That he will ever be more than this is 
not to be expected. Even if Scotchmen forget the 
memories of Dunbar and Worcester, it is certain 
that Drogheda and Wexford will not pass out of 
the minds of Irishmen. It is in England that his 
fame has grown up since the publication of Car- 
lyle’s monumental work, and it is as an Englishman 
that he must be judged. 

What may be fairly demanded alike of Crom- 
well’s admirers and of his critics is that they shall 
fix their eyes upon him as a whole. To one of them 
he is the champion of liberty and peaceful progress; 
to another the forcible crusher of free institutions; 
to a third the defender of oppressed peoples; to a 
fourth the asserter of his country’s right to domin- 
ion. Every one of the interpreters has something 
on which to base his conclusions. All the incon- 
gruities of human nature are to be traced some- 
where or other in Cromwell’s career. What is 
more remarkable is that this union of apparently 
contradictory forces is precisely that which is to be 
found in the English people, and which has made 
England what she is at the present day. 

Many of us think it strange that the conduct of 
our nation should often appear to foreign observers 
in colors so different from those in which we see 
ourselves. By those who stand aloof from us we 
are represented as grasping at wealth and territory, 
incapable of imaginative sympathy with subject 
races, and decking our misconduct with moral sen- 
timents intended to impose on the world. From 
our own point of view, the extension of our rule is a 
benefit to the world, and subject races have gained 
far more than they have lost by submission to a just 
and beneficent administration, while our counsels 
have always, or almost always, been given with a 
view to free the oppressed, and to put a bridle in 
the mouth of the oppressor. 

That both these views have truth in them no se- 
rious student of the present and the past can rea- 
sonably deny. Whatever we may say, we are and 
have been a forceful nation, full of vigorous vitality, 
claiming empire as our due, often with scant con- 
sideration for the feelings and desire of other peo- 
ples. Whatever foreigners may say, we are prone, 
without afterthought, to place our strength at the 
service of morality. 

With Cromwell’s memory it has fared as with 
ourselves. Royalists painted him as a devil. Car- 
lyle painted him as the masterful saint who suited 
his peculiar Valhalla. It is time for us to regard 
him as he really was, with all his physical and moral 
audacity, with all his tenderness and _ spiritual 
yearnings, in the world of action what Shakespeare 
was in the world of thought—the greatest because 
the most typical Englishman of all time. This, in 
the most enduring sense, is Cromwell’s place in his- 
tory. He stands there, not to be implicitly followed 
as a model, but to hold up a mirror to ourselves, 
wherein we may see alike our weakness and our 
strength. 
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his loyalty to Frederic Barbarossa rather than to 
Louis XI. Again, respect is felt by all mankind, 
however bad, for law, which can never be un- 
scrupulous in the Opportunist way. It may be op- 
pressive, or unjust, or even, like the Slavery laws, 
of deliberately evil intent, but in the nature of 
things it can not be treacherous, and can not, if 
actually administered, swerve in order to gain in a 
particular instance an advantage for the State. Op- 
portunist unscrupulousness, which is the very es- 
sence, as Mr. Morley admits, of Machiavelli’s coun- 
sel to the “Prince” who would be strong, can not 
exist in law, yet law is the foundation of the 
strength of states. We all know the man who 
thinks he can govern by the chicane which he calls 
“management of men,’ and we do not think him 
strong. Machiavelli did think him strong, provid- 
ed he was only unscrupulous enough, and in so 
thinking seems to us to show want of grasp and in- 
sight into human nature,—want, in fact, of social 
imagination. The greatest example the world ever 
saw of Machiavelli’s ideal, the man he would have 
worshiped, was the daimonic condottiere who 
governed France as the Emperor Napoleon, a man 
with all the strength for governing of Cesar Borgia 
and ten times his mental grasp; and had he but ad- 
hered in his treatmentof Europe toany good princi- 
ple whatever, his dynasty would be still reigning. 

What, after all, was the policy that Machiavelli 
thought so wise, and which ever since his time has 
excited such intellectual admiration even in those 
who utterly condemn? It is only the policy nowa- 
days defined as Opportunism carried straight out 
to its logical conclusion, indifferent alike to moral- 
ity and humanity and religion if only it may attain 
success. But is that Opportunism, though it may 
for a moment make an individual prosper, ever the 
road to sticcess for a state which has, even in 
Machiavelli’s design, to outlast the individual? He 
wished for the state, above all things, strength; 
but can a state be strong if its promises are never 
trusted? It certainly can not be rich, for nobody 
will lend it money cheaply; it certainly can not have 
a strong army, for the first condition of discipline 
is that every promise and menace to a soldier shall 
be unswervingly observed; and it can not have 
strong alliances, for alliances depend upon the con- 
fidence of neighbors in the state’s good faith. Even 
internally there is no prosperity without law, and in 
law, as we have said, there is no Opportunism. 
Grant Machiavelli’s condition, that in public affairs 
there can be no wrong or right, or at least that they 
must not be permitted to override the expediency 
of the hour, and still wherein consists the revealing 
wisdom of his counsel? If it is followed it will make 
of a ruler a supremely crafty man; but then in great 
affairs is it the supremely crafty man who succeeds? 
It will seem, of course, to most of our readers quite 
absurd for a mere journalist, and in our day, to 
question Machiavelli’s intellectual power, but it ap- 
pears to us that when counsel is intended solely to 
make conduct pay and it does not pay, the counsel 
is not wise or the counsellor a man of wisdom. 
Machiavelli’s Prince, when all is said, is nothing but 
a supremely shifty man, and we feel unable to rec- 
ognize in the creation of a supremely shifty man a 
grand intellectual feat. 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN AND OTHERS.,......+0085 PITTSBURG DISPATCH 

Specter ships and the legend of the Flying 
Dutchman have always been standard traditions 
and favorite yarns with the old-time sailor. Every 
maritime country has its own phantom ship, and 
the legends of these specters of the deep are practic- 
ally endless. The first assigned cause of the curse 
upon the ceaseless wandering of phantom ships is 
murder and piracy at sea, and the whole story is 
that of the Wandering Jew on land. The Dutch 
lay claim to the origin and authorship of the ghost- 
ly legend, although during the plague in Europe, 
in Justinian’s time, it was said that spectral brazen 
barks, with black and headless men as crews, were 
seen off infected ports. Thus was laid the founda- 
tion to the more elaborate story of the phantom 
ship. 

With the old, deep-water seaman, Vanderdecken 
in his evil craft is still cruising, bringing disaster to 
every vessel he encounters, as he grapples with the 
gales in futile attempts to double the Cape of Good 
Hope. For so he had sworn to do, in spite of God 
or Satan, if he sailed till the crack of doom. He is 
usually sighted to leeward, making good weather 
under all sail in the teeth of a gale that is sufficient 
to cause other ships to run under bare poles. <Ac- 


cording to Sir Walter Scott the Flying Dutchman 
is seen off the Cape of Good Hope only in stormy 
weather, and always brings disaster of some kind. 
It is the specter of a vessel that was laden with the 
precious metals, and on board of which, after a 


mutiny and murder had been committed, the 
plague broke out and attacked all the crew. The 
ship was therefore refused entry to any port, and 
has since been doomed to cruise as a ghost, and 
never to reach its destination. Marryat, facile prin- 
cipes in nautical romances, has constructed out of 
the legend his plot of the phantom ship, in which 
the Dutch captain, when homeward bound from 
the East Indies, met with continous headwinds 
and could not round the Cape; whereupon he 
swore a terrible oath that he would round it, and 
would not put back, even: if he had to strive till the 
day of judgment. He is striving yet, and although 
constantly beating makes no headway. The Fly- 
ing Dutchman is the evil genius of the sea, and to 
sight the vessel is the forerunner of disaster. Noth- 
ing must be taken from Vanderdecker, not even a 
letter, for the person who touches anything he has 
touched is lost. 

A phantom ship is known to Baltic sailors as the 
Carmillian, and the captain of her is called Klabat- 
ermann. This ship has her cruising ground off the 
Cape, which it is destined never to round. When 
the sinister craft heaves in sight with Klabatermann 
sitting on the knight-heads, dressed in yellow, wear- 
ing a night-cap and smoking a short pipe, the fate 
of the vessel to which it appears is sealed. Scot- 
land has her haunted ships of the Firth of Solway. 
Two Danish pirates were seen coming in one clear 
night, one crowded with people, the other only 
having on its upper deck a dog barking on the 
bow. When near the shore two young men put off 
in a boat to join the first ship. When it was reached, 
both vessels sank. If boats approach too near, fisher- 
men say they will bedrawn down to join thereveling 
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crews. A Chinese legend runs as follows: A party 
of tiger hunters found a horned serpent in a tiger’s 
cave, near Foochow. They shipped it to Canton, 
but during the voyage it escaped from the cage. 
It rapidly consumed the cargo of rice, and the mas- 
ter offered a reward to any one who would kill the 
monster, but without avail, and the junk was aban- 
doned. It is still seen cruising off the coast, and 
Chinese sailors can not be brought to board the 
derelict junk under any circumstances. 

The old Venetian legend of the ring had its ori- 
gin in the following manner: During a storm in 
the Adriatic a fisherman was called upon to row 
three men out to sea. A huge spectral galley bore 
down upon them, manned by demons. But the 
fisherman’s craft ran it down, and the sailors were 
then presented by the passengers with a ring. By 
that token they were known to be St. Nicholas,— 
the medieval patron saintof sailorsand fishermen,— - 
St. Mark, and St. George, and it was because the 
city was thus miraculously saved from destruction 
that the Doge of Venice went annually through the 
ceremony of wedding the Adriatic with a ring. In 
the Venetian Academy is a painting of this demon 
craft, the demon sailors of which, in terror of the 
saints, jump overboard, while spars and sails flame 
with fire, casting a lurid glare upon the water. 

An English version of the phantom ship had its 
origin with a man-of-war. The crew had mutinied 
and rigged her so as to resemble the ghost ship. 
The plan was to terrify the vessels met with, in 
order to facilitate capture, for the decision was to 
engage in piracy. In the early part of the ship’s 
career the real specter ship was fallen in with, which 
so terrified the guilty crew that they sought the 
nearest English port and gave themselves up to 
justice. Queen Victoria’s two grandsons, Prince 
Albert Victor and Piince George, in their cruise on 
board the Bacchante, 1879-1882, give an account in 
their private journal of their experience with the 
Flying Dutchman, which they encountered near 
Sydney. “July 11, 1881, at 4 A. M., the Flying 
Dutchman crossed our bows. A strange red light, 
as of a phantom ship, all aglow, in the midst of 
which light the masts, spars, and sails of the brig, 
200 yards distant, stood out in strong relief. As 
she came up, the lookout man on the forecastle re- 
ported her as close on the port bow, where also the 
officer of the watch from the bridge clearly sawher, 
as did also the quarterdeck midshipman, who was 
sent forward at once to the forecastle. But on ar- 
riving there no vestige nor any sign whatever of 
any material ship was to be seen, either near or 
right away to the horizon. The night being clear 
and the sea calm, thirteen persons altogether saw 
her, but whether it was Van Dieman, or the Flying 
Dutchman, or who else, must remain unknown. 
The Tourmaline and Cleopatra, who were sailing 
on our starboard bow, flashed to ask whether we 
had seen the strange red light at a quarter of eleven, 
A.M. The ordinary seaman who had this morning 
reported the Flying Dutchman fell from the fore- 
topmast cross-trees and was smashed to atoms. At 
a quarter past four, p. M., after quarters, we hove to, 
with head-yards aback, and he was buried in the 
sea. He was a smart royal-yard man and one of the 
most promising young hands in the ship, and every- 
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one feels quite sad at his loss. At the next port we 
came to the Admiral also was smitten down.” 

There is also a Spanish specter ship. The crew 
of a,stately treasure galleon mutinied and murdered 
the Captain, Don Sandovatte. He was dying with 
loss of blood and thirst; but when he feebly moaned 
for water, they mocked him by holding it just be- 
yond his reach. So they were doomed to roam the 
seas forever; and those who have seen the phantom 
galleon say that it is manned by a black Captain 
and a crewof skeletons, who cry out for water inces- 
santly. The rugged coast of Kerry has its legend of 
a huge mastless ship that was seen on the dawn of 
a winter’s morning, broadside to, against a cliff, 
with every appearance of having been deserted by 
its crew. A number of the inhabitants soon board- 
ed the strange craft and were amazed by the value 
of the cargo, which was largely composed of the 
precious metals. The precious booty was quickly 
transferred to the shallops, when the sea, which had 
been smooth and calm as a lake, suddenly arose and 
a storm of great violence swept down upon the 
doomed wreckers. The heavy-laden boats were 
capsized, the crews swallowed up in the thundering 
billows, and the mastless ship, moving from its rest- 
ing place, forged ahead, disappearing in the gather- 
ing gloom, the men on board waving a last farewell 
to the horrified spectators lining the cliff. Neither 
the ship nor the unfortunate wreckers were ever 
heard of more. It is firmly believed to this day 
along the Irish coast that the mysterious craft, 
without mast or crew, was a phantom of Tir-na- 
Noag, the land of ycuth and eternal happiness. 

The coast of New England has numerous legends 
concerning specter ships, firmly believed by the 
rugged fishermen, who assert stoutly that on vari- 
ous occasions glimpses of the shadowy crafts have 
been seen, followed invariably by fatal disaster. 
The specter of the Palatine is occasionally seen on 
the Sound, and is the forerunner of a gale of wind. 
She was a Dutch trading vessel, and was wrecked 
on Block Island in 1752. The wreckers, it is said, 
made short work of her, stripping her fore and aft 
and setting fire to the hull. As she drifted blazing 
off the coast, a human form was visible amid the 
flames, the form of a female passenger, left to perish 
on the doomed craft. Since, and generally upon 
the anniversary of the wreck, a phantom ship with 
blazing hull, charred spars, and scorched sails and 
rigging has been seen cruising off Block Island, 
when— 

Behold! again with shimmer and shine, 
Over the rocks and the seething brine, 
The flaming wreck of the Palatine. 


Whittier recorded the legend in graceful verse, as 
well as that of a ghostly cruiser that sailed from a 
New England port on her last voyage, which he 


termed The Dead Ship of Salem. In the seven- 
teenth century a ship was about to sail from Salem 
for England. Her cargo was on board, sails bent, 
and passengers on deck, when two passengers came 
hurriedly off and engaged passage. The couple 
were a young man and woman who, so tradition 
records, were remarkable for their bearing and 
beauty. Who they were, or whence they came, no 
one in Salem town could tell. The Ship being de- 
tained by adverse winds, the mysterious couple ex- 
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cited the suspicions of the townspeople, who viewed 
them as uncanny, and prophesied disaster to the 
vessel if allowed to sail in her. But the master, a 
bluff and stern sailor, refused to listen, and finally 
departed on a Friday. The vessel never reached 
her destination, and was never spoken. But later 
in the year incoming vessels reported sighting a 
craft with luminous rigging and sails, and shining 
hull and spars. She was sailing with all canvas set 
against the wind, with a crew of dead men standing 
in the shrouds and leaning over the rail, while upon 
the quarter-deck stood a young and _ beautiful 
couple. Occasionally, on the eve of a storm, loom- 
ing up through the sea fog, is seen 
The specter ship of Salem, 
With the dead men in her shrouds, 


Sailing sheer above the water in 
The loom of morning clouds. 


Whittier tells of two other New England phantom 
ships, and Bret Harte has made familiar in verse 
the Greyport legend.* 

Cotton Mather tells how a new ship sailed from 
New Haven in January, 1647, and was never heard 
from. In June of the same year, about an hour be- 
fore sunset, a ship, the very twin of the ship that 
had sailed in January, was seen to sail up the river 
against the wind and current. As she came nearer 
the outlines slowly faded from view, until all was 
merged inthe gathering gloom of approaching night. 

The fishermen of Gasper, in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, believe firmly in a specter often seen off 
Cape d’Espair. She is of strange and ancient build, 
with high poop and forecastle, and quaintly rigged 
aloft. Her deck is covered with soldiers, and from 
her ports and tabin windows bright rays of light 
stream forth into the darkness. At the head of the 
bowsprit stands an officer, in scarlet coat, richly 
laced, with feathered hat and sword buckled by his 
side, who points to shore as though showing the 
place of landing to a lady who is leaning on his 
arm. Then the lights suddenly go out, a scream is 
heard, and the ship, with a heavy lurch, sinks be- 
neath the surf. This is said to be the specter of the 
flagship of a fleet sent by command of Queen 
Anne to reduce the French forts. The fleet was 
wrecked off this Cape, and all hands lost. There 
is a legend connected with the Dismal Swamp that 
carries with it a horrible vision of a pirate ship 
sailing amid the solitudes and weird vistas of that 
grim locality. During the period when the South- 
ern coast and adjacent ports were the favorite 
haunts of buccaneers, a piratical craft fell in with a 
British merchant vessel laden with a valuable cargo. 
She was captured during the prevalence of a storm, 
the crew murdered and rich booty secured. The 
pirate vessel, almost dismantled, drove shoreward 
before the gale which momentarily increased, cul- 
minating in a tremendous tidal wave, that swept the 
vessel through the reaches of the swamp, over the 
tree tops, leaving her in the midst of the vast morass 
when the waters receded. Since that period, dur- 
ing the raging of great storms, the ghostly craft is 
seen, a rotten, crumbling wreck, flitting about the 
swamp, amid the sluggish waters of the bayous, 
with scant room for her masts to pass clear of the 
overhanging trees. 


* See page 180. 














































































CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 








“To horse! to horse, away! To horse! to horse, away!” 
Then up we sprang, while the trumpet’s clang 
Was sounding deep and clear. 
The month was May; the world was gay; 
We rode with Tarjeantirre. 
“Come, fill us up a stirrup-cup, 
We'll quaff it with a tear; 
Farewell, fair maids of Chenonceaux, 
Our hearts stay with you here; 
Farewell, best loved of Chenonceaux, 


We ride with Tarjeantirre!” , 
[Tarjeantirre, 


A roving, roaring, rollicking blade was the Captain 
With his waxed mustache and his saber-tache, 
And his laughing, black eyes clear; 
With his handsome face and his martial grace, 
And his heart that knew no fear. [Tarjeantirre 
The beau sabreur of the Grande Armee was the Captain 


“To horse! to horse, away! To horse! to horse, away!” 
Our squadrons came, like lines of flame, 

With thund’ring rush and roar; 

arabineer, and cuirassier, and gleaming-gold hussar. 
The bridles rang; the sabers’ clang 

Was music to our ear; 
And proud were we, that day, to be 

Behind our leader dear. 
Yes, proud were we, that day, to be 


The train of Tarjeantirre. . , 
[Tarjeantirre, 


A roving, roaring, rollicking blade was the Captain 
With his waxed mustache and his saber-tache, 
And his laughing, black eyes clear. 
You wonder why we longed to die, 
And faced death with a cheer? {Tarjeantirre, 
We knew our captain loved his men, and we loved 


“To horse! to horse, away! To horse! to horse, away!” 
Ah! ne’er again shall sound that strain 
Upon my eager ear; 
I've had my day; the world is gray; 
Alas, for Tarjeantirre! 
In Jena’s dell he fighting fell, 
‘But still I hear his cheer: 
’Twas, “En Avant! Vive l’ Empereur! 
My snow-white plume is here!” 
’Twas, “En Avant! Vive Il’ Empereur! 


Who dies with Tarjeantirre?” ; ; 
[Tarjeantirre, 


A roving, roaring, rollicking blade was the Captain 
With his waxed mustache and his saber-tache, 
And his laughing, black eyes clear; 
With his handsome face and his martial grace, 
And his heart that knew no fear, [Tarjeantirre. 
The beau sabreur of the Grande Armee was the Captain 


A May Burden...... Francis Thompson...... New Poems 


Through meadow-ways as I did tread, 
The corn grew in great lustihead, 
And hey! the beeches burgeonéd. 

By Goddés fay, by Goddés fay! 
It is the month, the jolly month, 
It is the jolly month of May. 


God ripe the wines and corn, I say, 

And wenches for the marriage-day, 

And boy’s to teach love’s comely play. 
By Goddés fay, by Goddés fay! 

It is the month, the jolly month, 

It is the jolly month of May. 


* For some account of the author see page 185. 


The Hussar's Song, James E. Farmer,* Hore Scholastice 








As I went down by lane and lea, 
The daisies reddened so, pardie! ° 
“Blushets!” I said, “I well do see, 

By Goddés fay, by Goddés fay! 
The thing ye think of in this month, 
Hejgho! this jolly month of May.” 


As down I went by rye and oats, 

The blossoms smelt of kisses; throats 

Of birds turned kisses into notes; 
By Goddés fay, by Goddes fay! 

The kiss it is a growing flower, 

I trow, this jolly month of May! 


God send a mouth to every kiss, 

Seeing the blossom of this bliss 

By gathering doth grow, certes! 
By Goddés fay, by Goddés fay! 

Thy brow-garland pushed all aslant 

Tells—but I tell not, wanton May! 


In Arcady..Charles T, Lusted...Blackwood’s Magazine 
i. 


Give me the pleasure of a book, 
An ample shade, a running brook, 
A piping bird, and splashing trout, 
And wild flowers shining all about; 
Then even kings would envy me, 
So full of joy my life would be. 


ri, 


With cheerful heart and cloudless brain, 
No breath of care, no touch of pain, 
Arcadian summer soft and light, 

A cooling breeze, and skies most bright; 
Then little birds would envy me, 

So full of joy my life would be. 


III. 


In careless ease there let me lie, 

The happiest man beneath the sky, 
There idly scan some book of old, 
Filled with a poet’s thoughts of gold; 
Then blushing brides would envy me, 
So full of joy my life would be. 


In the Orchard, Chas. G.D. Roberts, Massey's Magazine 


O apple leaves, so cool and green 
Against the summer sky, 

You stir although the wind is still 
And not a bird goes by; 

You start, 

And softly move apart 
In hushed expectancy, 

Who is the gracious visitor 
Whose form I cannot see? 


O apple leaves, the mystic light 
All down your dim arcade, 
Why do your shadows tremble so, 
Half glad and half afraid; 
The air, 
Is an unspoken prayer, 
Your eyes look all one way; 
Who is the secret visitor 
Your tremors would betray? 


The Home Coming........ Robert Loveman,........ Poems 


Through all the day the witching words 
Elude the poet’s art, 

Till eve; then wingéd thoughts, like birds, 

Fly homeward to his heart. 








CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


The Erl-King’s Daughter, James Clarence Mangan, Poems She drooped like a lily that feels the blast, 
Sir Olf rode fast toward Thurlston’s walls She drooped, and drooped, till she died; at last 


To meet his bride in his father’s halls. They sect ta the chevesl clés bp die. 


He saw blue lights flit over the graves; The stricken Sir Olf and his faithful bride. 


The elves came forth from their forest caves. But the erl-king’s daughter dances still 


They dance ancer on the glossy strand, Where the moonlight sleeps on the frosted hill. 


And the erl-king’s daughter held out her hand. 
Rain in the Woods..James Buckham..The Heart of Life 
“Oh, welcome, Sir Olf! to our jubilee: Silence first, with gloom o’erhead; 
Step into the circle, and dance with me.” Not a stir in bush or tree: 
Woodfolk all to coverts fled; 


“TI dare not dance, I dare not stay: Dumb the gossip chickadee 


To-morrow will be my nuptial day!” 

Then a little rustling sigh; 
“Two golden spurs will I give to thee; Treetops toss, and bushes shake, 
And I pray thee, Sir Olf, to tarry with me.” And a silent wave goes by 


In the feathered fern and brake. 
“IT dare not tarry, I dare not delay: 


To-morrow is fixed for my nuptial day!” Now a murmur, growing loud 

In the pine tops far and near; 
“Will give thee a shirt so white and fine And the woods are tossed and bowed, 
Was bleached yestreen in the new moonshine.” Like a soul in sudden fear. 


“T dare not hearken to elf nor fay! Hark! the music of the rain 

To-morrow is fixed for my nuptial day.” - On a thousand leaky roofs, 
Like an army o’er a plain 

“A measure of gold I will give unto thee; Galloping with silver hoofs! 


And I pray thee, Sir Olf, to dance with me.” 
Patter, patter, on the ground, 


“The measure of gold will I carry away, Rustle, rustle in the trees; 
But I dare not dance, and I dare not stay.” And the beaded bushes round 
Drip when shaken by the breeze. 
“Then, since thou wilt go, even go with a blight! 


A true-lover’s token I leave thee, sir knight. Ah! if you would Nature know 


Close and true in all her moods, 
She’ lightly struck with her wand on his heart, Flee not from the show’r, but go 
And he swooned and swooned from the deadly smart; Hear the raindrops in the woods! 


She lifted him up on his coal-black steed: A King's Dust, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Titian’s Garden 


Now hie thee away with a fatal speed! “Thou shalt die,” the priest said to the king. 


“Thou shalt vanish like the leaves of spring. 
Like the dust of any common thing 

One day thou upon the winds shalt blow!” 
He rode over mead, he rode over moor; “Nay, not so,” the king said. “I shall stay 
He rode till he rode to his own house door. While the great sun in the sky makes day; 

Heaven and earth, when I do, pass away. 

Within sat, white as the marble, his bride; In my tomb I wait till all things go!” 
But his gray-haired mother stood watching outside. 


Then shone the moon, and howled the wolf, 
And the sheen and the howl awoke Sir Olf. 


Then the king died. And with myrrh and nard, 
“My son, my son, thou art haggard and wan! Washed with palm-wine, swathed in linen hard, 
Thy brow is the brow of a dying man.” Rolled in naphtha-gum, and under guard 
Of his steadfast tomb, they laid the king. 
“And haggard and wan I well may be, Century fled to century; still he lay 
For the erl-king’s daughter hath wounded me.” Whole as when they hid him first away,— 
Sooth, the priest had nothing more to say, 


“T pray , my son, dis - ide, . : . 
pray thee, my son, dismount, and bide He, it seemed, the king, knew everything. 


There is mist on the eyes of thy pining bride.” 

One day armies, with the tramp of doom 
Overthrew the huge blocks of the tomb; 

Swarming sunbeams searched its chambered gloom, 
“And what shall I tell thy bride, my son, Bedouins camped about the sand-blown spot. 
When the morning dawns, and the tiring is done?” Little Arabs, answering to their name, 


With a broken mummy fed the flame, 
Oh, tell my bride that I rode to the wood Then a wind among the ashes came, 


With my hounds in leash, and my hawk in hood.” Blew them lightly,—and the king was not! 


“O mother! I should but drop dead from my steed, 
I will wander abroad for the strength I need.” 


When morning dawned with crimson and gray, 
The bride came forth in her wedding array. Poems 
There is no frigate like a book 

They poured out mead, they poured out wine: To take us lands away, 

“Now, where is thy son, O gold-mother mine?” Nor any coursers ie 6 page 

Of prancing poetry. 

This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll; 

Then the bride grew sick with an ominous dread: How frugal is the chariot 


“Ah, woe is me! for Sir Olf is dead.” That bears a human soul! 


“My son, gold-daughter, rode into the wood, 
With his hounds in leash, and his hawk in hood.” 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION 
A PROBLEM FOR SCIENTIOTS,.. ccccscccccescceoses LONDON ENGINEERING 
The great number of fatal and destructive fires 
that take place, and many for which there can not 
be any apparent cause assigned, is sometimes be- 
wildering, but, when it is considered what a number 
of substances, under certain conditions, are capable 
of undergoing “spontaneous” decomposition with 
the production of the necessary amount of heat to 
effect their ignition, and withal the culpable fgnor- 
ance and carelessness often displayed as to their 
proper storage, modes of conveyance, and disposal, 
one can not wonder at the inability of the authori- 
ties to elucidate the.causes of so many fires. It is 
not always necessary that air should be present, or 
that there should be a gradual accumulation of heat, 
in order to bring about the “spontaneous” inflam- 
mation of a body. Substances that have their own 
means of ignition often ignite or explode, out of 
contact with air, by mere molecular vibration, pro- 
duced by such effects as thunder, etc. 

The causes which produce spontaneous combus- 
tion; that is, the combustion of a body by natural 
or unintentional causes, may be divided into three 
1. Heat resulting from the gradual oxi- 
dation of a substance. 2. Decomposition pro- 
duced by accidental vibration or concussion. 3. 
Ignition by lightning or electric sparks. The 
classes 2 and 3 may not be considered by many 
as being the causes productive of what is generally 
known as “spontaneous combustion,” but would be 
said to be productive of “fortuitous combustion.” 
In the writer’s mind the inflammation of a body 
containing its own means of ignition, by the mole- 
cular vibration produced by such effects as thunder, 
or the heat generated by lightning or electric sparks 
accidentally produced, are quite as legitimate causes 
of “spontaneous combustion” as the accumulation 
of heat, resulting from the gradual oxidation of a 
substance. In any case, there is a predominating 
external cause, whether it be resulting from oxida- 
tion, friction, or electricity, and the word “spontan- 
eous” can not be here used in its purest sense. By 
far the mose frequent source of fires from “spon- 
taneous combustion” are those which result from 
heat produced by the absorption of atmospheric 
oxygen. In his Dictionary on Chemistry, Dr. Watt 
says on this subject: 


classes: 


Whenever the chemical forces which determine either 
composition or decomposition are energetically exercised, 
the phenomena of combustion, which are incandescence 
with a change of properties, are exhibited. In all cases the 
heat and light depend on the same cause, and merely indi- 
cate the energy and rapidity of the reciprocal chemical at- 
tractions. No peculiar substance or phlogistic essence is 
necessary to the production of fire, but it is a general result 
of the actions of any bodies possessed of energetic chemical 
attractions, or different electrical relations, and is produced 
in all cases in which an intense and violent motion may be 
conceived to be communicated to the particles of bodies. 
The spontaneous combustion of porous substances, such as 
charcoal powder or small coal, and especially masses of tow, 
cotton, or rags saturated with oil, takes place by the absorp- 
tion or condensation of the air (oxygen) within their pores. 
Oxidation then commences immediately, and raises the 
temperature, which again accelerates the oxidation, and 
thus the process goes on with continually increasing rapid- 
ity, till at length the mass bursts into flame. The low con- 
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ducting power of such a porous mass greatly facilitates the 
combustion by preventing the dissipation of the heat gen- 
erated. 


The part played by “spontaneous combustion” in 
the origination of fires can be best understood by a 
description of the conditions necessary for confla- 
erations by such phenomena with various sub- 
stances. The causes of the production of the heat 
necessary to initiate the “spontaneous” ignition of 
coal have given rise to much discussion. The heat 
evolved consequent upon the oxidation of the iron 
pyrites (disulphid of iron) and gasses, present in 
more or less quantity in virtually all coals, is gen- 
erally credited with being the primary cause of the 
“spontaneous” conflagrations in coal heaps, ships’ 
cargoes, etc. In addition to the heat evolved dur- 
ing the oxidation of the pyrites, the gaseous 
products of the oxidation disintegrate the coal, mak- 
ing room for the admission of more air and thus 
heat is developed in the coal until the point of ig- 
nition is*attained. The presence of moisture en- 
hances the oxidation of pyrites. Whether the pres- 
ence of pyrites is absolutely necessary or not, in 
order to produce sufficient heat conducive to the 
“spontaneous” ignition of coal heaps, there can be 
no doubt that, in consideration of the fact of its 
proneness to oxidation, and that it is present in 
more or less quantity in all coals, the majority of 
cases of “spontaneous” combustion are attributable 
to it. Therefore, a highly-pyritic coal must be con- 
sidered hazardous for storage, and as a cargo. 

A frequent source of fires is the “spontaneous” 
ignition of various materials more or less saturated 
with oils or fats. The following is a list of com- 
mon materials of the class which, when containing 
cily matters, and when under favorable conditions, 
will often ignite naturally: Waste, tow, rags, saw- 
dust, shavings, cotton and woolen cloth, roofing 
felt, and, in fact, all porous combustible bodies con- 
taining any oily or resinous substance having an 
affinity for oxygen. All vegetable and animal oils 
have more or less affinity for oxygen, while those 
produced from the distillation of petroleum and 
shale are practically unacted upon by the element. 
The oils which oxidize in the air most rapidly are 
the vegetable drying oils, such as linseed, hempseed, 
poppy oil, etc. The following are results of some 
interesting experiments conducted by Coleman and 
Young, to ascertain the time and temperature 
necessary that combustible fiber saturated with va- 
rious oils would become spontaneously inflamma- 
ble. Waste was saturated with different oils, and 
suspended in a chamber heated to the temperature 
of boiling water, and the time and temperature 
noted when the oleaginous material entered into 
combustion: 


Ata Tem- 
perature of 
deg. F. 
329 

35! 

351 


200 


Entered into 
Combustion 
after 

3 hours 
4 hours 
8 hours 
nochange } 
ter 26 hours § 
3 hours 381 
3 hours 370 


Oil and Medium 


Cotton waste saturated with whaleoil. . 

Cotton waste saturated with olive oil. . 

Olive oil and 20 per cent. mineral oil... 

Olive oil 50 per cent., and mineral 50 ( 
per cent 

Wool waste and seal oil 


“ “ 
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At a Tem- 
perature of 
deg. F. 


Entered into 
Combustion 
after 

5 hours 
7 hours 
6 hours 
8 hours 
no change } 
/ after 26 hours § 
8 hours 
no change ) 
/ after 26 hours § 


Oil and Medium 


Wool waste and cottonseed oil 
“ " olive oil 

refined rape oil 

crude rape 

Wool waste and cottonseed 80, and { 
NE PR isc aavcvesecnwn nce 

Jute waste with whale oil 

Jute waste and 50 per cent.whale and ( 
50 per cent. mineral 


“fe “ 


“ “ 


There is some difference of opinion as to whether 
wood is liable to spontaneous ignition, but there 
can be no doubt that at high temperatures wood 
does rapidly oxidize and give out sufficient heat to 
get inflamed. The temperature at which wood 
takes fire is computed at 600° to 800° F. Of course, 
the more oleaginous or resinous matter the wood 
contains the more inflammable would it become. 


BIOLOGICAL PROGRESS IN THE VICTORIAN ERA 
R. LYDEKKER KNOWLEDGE 

The reign of Queen Victoria will be notable in 
future generations for scientific discovery and 
progress, and among the sciences that have ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds during this lengthened 
period, biology must surely occupy one of the most 
prominent positions. Indeed, it is almost impossi- 
ble for workers at the present day to realize how im- 
perfect was our knowledge, and how comparatively 
few were our books on biological subjects in the 
year of grace 1837. To give any adequate idea of 
the amount of progress that has been made in even 
one branch of this science during the reign would 


be manifestly impossible in an article of the present, 
length, and it is hence a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty to select points for special mention. . . 

Of Owen’s works the greater portion has ap- 
peared during the reign, although his memoir on 
the mammary glands of the duckbill bears the date 


1832. This serves to remind us that the history of 
the monotreme mammals has been practically 
worked out during the same period, the discovery 
that these animals lay eggs not having been an- 
nounced till the year 1884. Although, owing to his 
persistent opposition to the doctrine of evolution, 
his theories of the relationships of animals have not 
met with acceptation, it is difficult to estimate the 
debt which zodlogy and paleontology owe to Owen 
for his work during the reign. To him is due the 
honor of making known to the world the former ex- 
istence of the gigantic extinct moas (Dinornithidz) 
of New Zealand, and also of the wonderful extinct 
marsupial fauna of Australia, while he was the pio- 
neer in the elucidation of the equally-marvelous fos- 
sil mammals in South America. Had these faunas 
not been discovered and worked out, we should 
never have gained our present ideas of the geogra- 
phical distribution of animals. To the same master 
of anatomy is due the description of the long-tailed 
Jurassic bird (Archzopteryx) in 1862, the fossil be- 
ing one of the most remarkable “missing links” ever 
discovered—too late, unfortunately for Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. Although many of his views 
are now proved to be erroneous, Owen also did 
much for the extinct Mesozoic reptiles, which he 
well christened Dinosaurs, and his labors laid the 
foundation for almost all subsequent work on fossil 
reptiles in general. 
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The mention of Dinosaurs naturally leads on to 
Huxley, who, although by no means essentially a 
paleontologist, was the first to point out the con- 
nection between that extraordinary group of rep- 
tiles and birds, a line of investigation in which he 
was ably seconded by J. W. Hulke. The like work 
of Huxley was entirely produced during the reign, 
and how much it contributed to systematic and mor- 
phological zodlogy needs no mention here. One of 
his most famous memoirs—on the structure of the 
palate of birds—forms, to a great extent, the basis 
of the present classifications of the groups. But, in 
popular estimation, Huxley’s greatest claim is prob- 
ably his brilliant advocacy of the evolution theory. 
That doctrine will ever remain the crowning bio- 
ogical achievement of the record reign, and it is no 
disparagement to its illustrious expounders—Dar- 
win* and Wallace—to say that it was only through 
the unwearied labors of workers in other branches 
of biology, during and previous to the early part of 
the reign, that it was possible for them to have 
weaved the scattered facts and observations into one 
harmonious fabric. - 

Although Darwin’s name is, in popular estima- 
tion, more intimately connected with the doctrine 
of evolution, that of Mr. Wallace (who is happily 
still among us) has obtained a well-deserved fame in 
connection with the geographical distribution of 
animals, a branch of biological science which may 
be said to be almost an exclusive product of the 
Victorian era. It was in 1835, two years only before 
the accession, that Swainson published his Geog- 
raphy and Classification of Animals, and from that 
date till the appearance of Wallace’s Geographical 
Distribution of Animals, in 1876, this branch of 
science was being gradually evolved and perfected. 
Indeed, both on this and the other side of the At- 
lantic, this interesting and important study is still 
employing the energies of several workers, although 
it would be obviously inappropriate to say much in 
this place regarding the labors of living writers. 
Evolution and geographical distribution may be re- 
garded as sister branches of geology, as neither 
could exist without the other, and it is difficult to 
say which is most indebted to its fellow. 

From the subject of the geographical distribution 
of animals and plants, there is a gradual and imper- 
ceptible transition to the study of the changes in 
the relative distribution of land and water which 
have taken place on the surface of the globe during 
the later ages of its existence. And although this 
is in reality a geological rather than a biological 
problem, it is one intimately connected with the 
fauna of the ocean abysses. The interesting results 
obtained by the dredging cruises of H. M. ships 
Porcupine and Lightning in the summer of 1868, 
1869,and 1870,led to the despatch on December 21, 
1872, of H. M. S. Challenger on a lengthened 
dredging and exploring voyage, which was brought 
to a successful termination on May 24, 1876, on the 
evening of which day the corvette anchored at Spit- 
head. The results of this cruise revolutionized pre- 
vious ideas as to the nature of the ocean bed and the 
fauna of its abyssal depths, while a vast store of in- 
formation was acquired with regard to pelagic 
creatures of all kinds. During the voyage the art 


*See page 116. 
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of deep-sea dredging and sounding was brought 
nearly to its present perfection. This, and other 
cruises made during the reign, have brought to our 
knowledge the luminous fishes inhabiting the dark 
ocean abysses, and they have also revealed the fact 
that creatures like the sea lilies, long supposed to 
be practically extinct, are still abundant at suitable 
depths in the ocean. The publication of the scien- 
tific results of the Challenger’s cruise commenced 
in 1880, and has only recently been completed. 

Deep-sea dredging is closely connected with the 
establishment of marine biological stations, and the 
preservation and breeding of food fishes and oyster- 
beds. These two are exclusively a product of the 
reign, and thetr importance, from both a biological 
and an economical point of view can scarcely be 
overrated. Frank Buckland, in the first place, and 
Huxley in the second, have, in this department, well 
shown how men of the highest scientific attainments 
can combine the pursuit of their own particular 
studies with others, yielding untold advantage to 
our fisheries. 

An equally close connection exists between deep- 
sea dredging and the study of the growth of coral 
isiands and coral reefs; a subject entering upon the 
domain of both zodlogy and geology. This, too, is 
a subject whose development has taken place dur- 
ing the Victorian era, Darwin's well-known volume 
having appeared in 1851, while Dana’s Corals and 
Coral Islands was published in 1875. That the last 
word has not been said in regard to the growth of 
coral islands is proved by the recent partially unsuc- 
cessful boring expedition to the Barrier Reef, of 
Australia, under the superintendence of Professor 
Sollas. To the older geologists it would, doubtless, 
come as a severe shock to learn that our massive 
Paleozoic and Mesozoic limestones are, to a great 
extent, merely ancient coral reefs, yet this is only 
one of the minor recent discoveries connected with 
the biology of the reign. . . . 

Although Cuvier had long previously described 
the fossil mammals of the gypsum quarries of Mont- 
martre, while a considerable amount of work had 
already been done on the remains of those from the 
French and German Tertiaries, most other extinct 
Tertiary land faunas have been made known since 
1837. And what an important part the discovery 
and description of these faunas and floras have 
played in regard to our ideas of the evolution of 
human beings, and also in respect to geographical 
distribution, needs no telling here. Falconer and 
Cautley’s Fauna Antiqua Sivaleusis, in which are 
depicted the extinct mammalian remains from the 
Siwalik Hills of Northern India, seems to most of 
us a work of very ancient time; nevertheless, the 
first part did not appear till 1845, while the last 
vas published in 1849. Gaudry’s description of the 
fossil animals of Attica only dates from 1862, while 
the discoveries of the extinct mammalian faunas of 
Hungary, Persia, China, and Samos are still more 
modern events. Within the last twenty years the 
working of the phosphorites of Central France for 
economical purposes has revealed the existence of a 
numerous Oligocene land fauna with which we were 
previously only very imperfectly acquainted. More 
important than all are the paleontological discov- 
eries which have taken place late in the reign in the 
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Mesozoic and Tertiary deposits of the United 
States. These have revolutionized many precon- 
ceived ideas, and have shown that for the future the 
most important advances in the structure and his- 
tory of the higher vertebrates of past epochs must 
come from the other side of the Atlantic. Not only 
have entirely new groups of mammals, such as the 
horned Dinoceras and Titanotherium, been discov- 
ered there, but the remains of dinosaurian reptiles 
are met with in a state of perfection to which there 
is no comparison in other parts of the globe. These 
complete skeletons have not only fully borne out the 
speculations of Huxley and Hulke as to the close 
structural resemblance between these reptiles and 
birds, but have also shown how nearly the restora- 
tions attempted by the English anatomists ap- 
proached the reality. Equally important have 
been the paleontological discoveries in South 
America; discoveries which indicate, without doubt, 
a former Tertiary land connection between that con- 
tinent and distant Australia. Even to allude to 
some of the paleontological discoveries among the 
lower groups of animals is obviously impossible in 
the space at our disposal. 


NERVE TRAINING OF THE FUTURE 
DR. RORIE BEFORE THE DUNDEE NATURALISTS,,.... LONDON LANCE 
The text was set out in the following principles: 
Can the functions of the nervous system be raised 
by care and steady diligence to a higher standard 
than would appear at present to hold ground? In 
other words, could the present mental and moral 
standard of the human subject be raised by the im- 
provement and education of the nerve-cell; and, 
secondly, would mere neglect in the regular exer- 
cise of the various nerve-centers—allowing these to 
sink into a state of atrophy—result in moral and in- 
tellectual degeneration? In elaborating his theme 
the lecturer proceeded to give a lucid explanation 
of recent additions to the knowledge and functions 
of the nerve-cells, illustrating his remarks by means 
of a large series of diagrams; their structure and 
development, and the importance of a healthy nu- 
trition were fully explained. It was also pointed 
out how periods of mental depression and barren- 
ness and states of activity and fruition were, in their 
turn, to be traced to the exhaustion and recupera- 
tion of the nerve-cells, respectively. The condition 
of the nerve-cell in relation to the development of 
insanity, and its bearing upon the elucidation of 
many most important points connected with crimi- 
nal anthropology were touched upon. In conclu- 
sion, Dr. Rorie stated that the latent capacities of 
individuals were, in the majority of cases, if not in 
all, far beyond what are usually reached, and that 
the possibilities of increasing and developing these 
to their full extent depended on raising the vitality 
of the nervous system to its highest degree. In 
every individual vast numbers of cerebral cells prob- 
ably remained undeveloped, and although as yet no 
nerve-centers had been found corresponding to our 
knowledge of good and evil, of justice and benevo- 
lence, of purity and veracity, it could hardly be 
doubted that these had correlative neural equiva- 
lents equally with the mental and intellectual facul- 
ties, and they were, therefore, as much worthy of 
careful training. 
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LIBRARY TABLE: GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS 


Mr. Edmund Gosse’s delightful Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Studies,* published fourteen years ago in Eng- 
land, has just been reissued in this country by 

Mr. Edmund Gosses odd, Mead & Co. Miss 
Seventeenth Century Louise Imogen Guiney, in a re- 
Studies view in The Bookman, writes: 
“With nameless grace and a certain quiet force, 
every one of these ‘maimed and broken poets’ is 
painted. Here Lodge, Webster, Herrick, Crash- 
aw, Cowley, Otway, stand in line as in a dynastic 
gallery, and only here are the charming faces of 
Rowland’s Irinda, and Etheredge preserved at all. 
Each chapter well fulfils the author’s purpose, inas- 
much as it is ‘truth told definitely and exhaustive- 
ly, and presents ‘an exhaustive critical biography 
in miniature.’ Mr. Gosse’s touch is sure and con- 
crete enough. To turn against it a few of his own 
exquisite adjectives, it is full, clear, suave, bright; 
and about all the work he does after his own heart 
is a largeness of perspective, a balance, a depth, a 
relativity which it were hardly possible to overrate. 
As Thoreau said of Raleigh’s prose style: ‘A man 
can ride on horseback through the openings.’ Or, 
like some crowded harmonious high-relief of the 
Renaissance, his page gives pleasure so far as one 
gives care to search; behind the major heads, in 
their chaplets, standing forth almost in the round, 
are others hardly less in aggressive beauty, and still 
further back one perceives a tier or two of strange- 
ly interesting faces, vague, but individual, vanish- 
ing accidents which the artist finds not unworthy of 
his compassionate thought. 

“Exactly as noteworthy in Mr. Gosse as this rare 
sense of values and proportions, which, by itself, is 
as much a matter of intellect as culture, is the qual- 
ity of human sympathy. So perfect is his temper, 
as he picks his way among conjectures and contro- 
versies, that to match it we must revert to no an- 
nalist less sweet than Walton, and to no advocate 
less great than Newman. He appraises, in the pa- 
thetic names which he chooses to rescue from the 
Limbus Patrum, the unuttered forces by which, no 
less by their achievement, some little tyranny of his 
own understanding has driven him into narrative 
and expatiation; and, therefore, for his satisfaction 
of conscience, and our very great profit, we have, 
in every case, the memoirinterwoven with criticism— 
vines in blossom along the whole length of the 
stone-wall. No other English scholar and antiquary 
has been so generously troubled by the hectic pas- 
sion of Ford or Otway, the shadow of mysticism 
deepening over Crashaw, the denied lyric oppor- 
tunity of the dead soldiers and publicists, who 
should have been ‘allowed to sun themselves un- 
molested about the fountain of Whitehall.’ Having 
ever in mind the important distinction between a 
man’s nature and his art, with a wide survey of his 
subject, Mr. Gosse sets to work on the analysis of 
a single folio or the impartial appreciation of a 
memorable minor muse. More fully than Steven- 
son in the Familiar Studies, or Vernon Lee in that 





*Seventeenth Century Studies; a contribution to the his- 
By Edmund Gosse. 


tory of English poetry. New York: 


Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50. 





unique gift to musicians, Studies of the Eighteenth 
Century in Italy (books which, in scope, though not 
in treatment, are somewhat similar to this), he has 
looked before and after in the by-gone world of 
which he writes; he is acquainted not only with his 
hero, but with that hero’s good angel and his link- 
boy. In a hundred irradiating phrases, topics not 
dwelt upon gleam and pass; the mention is suffi- 
ciently characteristic of the Shakespearean Hesper 
and Phosphor: ‘Marlowe in the pride of his youth, 
Sidney in his posthumous glory.’ Such sugges- 
tive parentheses prepare one for later illuminations 
from Mr. Gosse, for the difficult, subtle, and very 
splendid exposition of Donne, in The Jacobean 
Poets, or for almost the first word of Rochester’s 
noble genius in ruin. Truly here is one who knows 
his seventeenth century, were it picked up ‘anony- 
mous’ on Pitcairn Island!” 


Upland Pastures,* a series “of outdoor essays 
dealing with the beautiful things that the spring and 
summer bring,” by Adeline Knapp, printed at the 
Roycroft Printing Shop, is a de- 
lightful book in every respect. 
Bound in rough gray boards and 
printed upon antique deckle-edged paper, with illu- 
minated title-page and initial letters throughout, the 
volume, limited to 600 signed copies, is a thing of 
beauty. Few books printed on this side of the At- 
lantic approach it in its mechanical qualities, and 
“As for the essays themselves,” to quote the New 
York Sun, “it is sufficient praise to say that there 
is a freshness and fragrance in Miss Knapp’s de- 
scriptions of the beauties of the wood and field that 
render them worthy of their setting. We quote a 
paragraph: 

“The keener our realization of the human love 
that is in the flowers, in the trees, in all the wild life 
about us, the richer is our humanity, the fuller is 
our reception of life and love, the more thoughtful 
our use of all the things of nature becomes. Once 
I saw an oriole weaving some bits of string into his 
nest. He hung head downward, by one string, from 
a projecting branch, and worked, for nearly an 
hour, with beak and claws. Then he flew away, 
triumphant. Later I saw his nest, and understood 
his action. He tied two pieces of string together 
in a very respectable sort of knot, had wound the 
long cord thus obtained in and out among the 
meshes of his nest, and then, giving it a half-hitch 
about a twig, had brought the free end up and tied 
it securely to another small branch. I felt grateful 
for what the bird had accomplished. All human 
achievements seemed to me worthier after seeing 
him do this thing. Nature teaches us so much if 
we will but keep still long enough to let her; if we 
will only empty ourselves of conceit and knowing- 
ness, and get rid of the notion that all things, Na- 
ture included, are made for us. We are not the 
lords of creation. We are only a small part, albeit 
the highest part, and the better we learn this lesson 
the better men and women we shall become.” 


Miss Adeline Knapp’s 
Upland Pastures 





* Upland Pastures. By Adeline Knapp. East Aurora, N. 
Y.: The Roycroft Printing Shop, $3.00. 
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Dr. C. C. Abbott’s new story, When the Century 
Was New* (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is finding 
a great many readers. The general verdict is that 
it is an interesting and well-told 
story. The Critic says of it: 

“When the century was new, 
the Horse-head Inn was a flourishing place of en- 
tertainment. Lately it was demolished, and, pok- 
ing about the ruins, Dr. Abbott—unless his intro- 
duction is part of a cleverly-contrived  fiction— 
found certain antique documents which gave him 
a clue to the romantic motive of his story. It is a 
mystery story, in which to the substantial and es- 
sential ingredients of a problematical murder case 
and _ half-confidences and uncertain identities, are 
added others which no one but an inveterate and 
successful curiosity-hunter and delver in family his- 
tories would have thought of; and these, with the 
author’s quaint and agreeable style give the book a 
character that is absolutely new. Further, Dr. Ab- 
bott does not, like some other clever writers, put 
forward all his good things in his proper person, 
but succeeds in endowing his characters with an 
uncommon deal of wit, wisdom, and magnanimity. 
We wish we could often meet, even in fiction, with 
such a household as that of Hutton Hall, where 
everybody, from the mistress to Cesar, the half-In- 
dian serving-man, has an original and peculiar phi- 
losophy of life and a droll way of expressing it. The 
world, according to Cesar, ‘isn’t what we 
thought it was when we only stopped playin’ to eat 
our meals.’ “lwo heads be better than one, but 
mayn’'t three heads be one too many?’ is another 
shrewd remark of his; and his golden rule is ‘no 
fretting for me.’ 

“Balzac once boasted that he could make of a 
rusty nail a peg to carry a romance. Dr. Abbott 
chooses as his story’s visible means of support a sil- 
ver spoon, which shares the fortunes of the wander- 
ing heir to Hutton Hall, and is the means of restor- 
ing his son to his rightful position. But the reader’s 
pleasure may lie in the gradual unfolding of the 
plot, and we have no desire to rob him of it. We 
assure him, however, whether he does or does not 
-are to unravel complications, he will find much to 
please him in the bright and characteristic dialogue, 
the short but vivid pen-pictures of scenery and per- 
sons, and the genial philosophy of which the book 
is full.” 


Dr. Abbott's Latest 
Novel 


The memory of Sir Richard Burton has had the 
unwelcome tribute of an unpleasant controversy. 
The life, written at length by his devoted wife, was 
rewritten and controverted upon 
many points by his niece from 
the point of view of the Burton 
family. A new biography—The Romance of Isa- 
bel, Lady Burton+—written in part by herself and 
in part by W. H. Wilkins, has appeared (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), which puts a very different color upon 
the circumstances which appeared to tell most con- 
clusively against her. The London Times, in a re- 


The New Biography of 
Isabel, Lady Burton 





* When the Century Was New. By Charles C. Abbott. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., $1.00. ft Romance 
of Isabel, Lady Burton. Told in part by herself and in 
part by W. H. Wilkins. 2 volumes. Illustrated. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., both volumes $7.50. 
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“Tt confirms us in the be- 
lief, which scarcely needed confirmation, that there 
never was a more attached or self-sacrificing wife; 
but it lets us understand at the same time that a sin- 
gularly happy union was not always and altogether 


view of the book, says: 


of advantage to the husband. Where Lady Burton 
erred or acted foolishly it was neither the fault of 
head or heart. It was owing to the exceptional na- 
ture and emotional temperament of a highly-gifted 
woman, who was a modern St. Catherine of Siena. 
The book is very fair, so far as Burton is concerned. 
It admits his imprudence or recklessness, his in- 
difference to opinion or his interests, and his ten- 
dency to encroach on the prerogatives of his supe- 
riors, or meddle with the politics of countries to 
which he was accredited. Unquestionably his wife 
was a great blessing to the born vagrant. She 
watched over the worldly interests he was inclined 
to neglect, and, as she writes from Brazil, “He re- 
quires a comfortable and respectable home and a 
tight hand upon his purse-strings; and I feel that | 
have a mission which amply fills my hands.” The 
controversial side of the biography is summed up in 
the blunt assertion, ‘Burton’s near relatives, both 
his sister and niece, always disliked Isabel, and 
never lost an opportunity of girding against 
her.’ The three charges made by Miss Stisted are 
answered: first, as to Lady Burton’s share of blame 
for his losing the Damascus Consulate; second, as 
to the so-called conversion to the Catholic faith on 
the death-bed; third, as to the burning of the man- 
uscript of The Scented Garden, on which Burton 
had bestowed infinite labor.” 


One of the noteworthy new books is Rev. N. H. 
Chamberlain’s Samuel Sewell And The World He 
Lived In,* published by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 
Here is a book that will be wel- 
comed by every student of New 
england history, and can not fail 
of interesting the general reader. “The author,” 
says The Literary World, “has done what it is 
strange some one has not done before—taken the 
garrulous diary of Samuel Sewell, and brought the 
more interesting portions under appropriate head- 
ings, and accompanied these excerpts with a run- 
ning commentary, always bright, and sometimes 
actually necessary to an understanding of the text. 
He fittingly prefixes several chapters on the genesis 
of that anomalous individual, at once martyr and 
persecutor for conscience’s sake, the New England 
Puritan. The author's sympathies are plainly with 
his subject, but he writes with judgment and dis- 
crimination, shedding much light on the dark 
places of this interesting problem of history. By 
his researches in the diary he has amply demon- 
strated one thing—whatever were the confines of 
the world for the average Puritan, the world that 
Mr. Samuel Sewell knew was a pretty good-sized 
one, with plenty to eat, drink, wear, and give away. 
The author’s remark that Sewell weighed too much 
to make a typical Puritan is not without point. At 
any rate, he knew a good deal of the life about him, 
and frankly tells us nearly all he knew, sometimes 
revealing things that were better concealed. His 


Samuel Sewell and His 
Times 





* Samuel Sewell and the World He Lived In. By Rev. N. 
H. Chamberlain. Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., $2.00. 











diary, extending from 1673 to 1729, is most valua- 
ble in the study of Puritan sociology, and we can 
not conceive of a more profitable task than Mr. 
Chamberlain set himself in this work which he has 
done so well. If it were nothing more, it would be 
an interesting commentary onthe molifying influ- 
ence of time, to find this Episcopal clergyman do- 
ing ample justice to one who hated Episcopacy and 
the Book of Common Prayer.” 


Few books of the year will appeal more strongly 
to the book-lover than Mr. Charles Dexter Allen’s 
IXx-Libris, Essays of a Collec- 
tor.* In an introductory essay of 
thirty pages, Mr. Allen traces the 
development of the book-plate from the rough 
wood-cut of St. Christopher, in 1423, to the most 
finished product of to-day. In the four essays 
which follow he remarks on book-plates of special 
interest owned in Germany, France, England, and 
America, giving readable notes about their makers, 
their owners, and the plates themselves. These are 
followed by a conclusion touching upon the re- 
sources of the collector, and the pleasures of collect- 
ing. We reprint a paragraph from the concluding 
essay, Which shows how an ex-libris collector re- 
gards his hobby: 

“To the collector of whatever kind, his own par- 
ticular point of view is the one from which he views 
the world, and into the focus of which he draws all 
that appeals to him. So with the book-plate col- 
lector; from his point of view the book-plate links 
countries, governments, and individuals between 
whom, in the life, may have been the bitterest feel- 
ing, strongest opposition. It is from a calm and 
consciously safe retreat that the collector looks out 
over the world as he turns the pages of his albums, 
and brings to mind the faded beauties of the court, 
the dead wits, the buried monarchs. For him, they 
live again; for him, they once more enact the 
bloody deed, the splendid pageant; for him, they 
once again display their loves and crimes, their 
faults and graces, once more their voices utter 
sweet nothings, command armies, provoke gay 
laughter. Thus, then, does the collector find a true 
delight in preserving his memorials of the past, and 
a pleasure in showing to such others as care to see 
the charm of the book-plate.” 

Good paper, pleasing typography, a score or 
more representative book-plates, printed on Japan 
paper, an appropriate and tasteful binding—these 
are the mechanical qualities of a beautiful piece of 
book-making that every bibliophile will admire who 
sees it, and prize who owns it. 


Mr. Charles Dexter 
Allen’s Ex-Libris Essays 


The new volume of A History of Our Own 
Times,t by Justin McCarthy, which the Harpers 
have just issued, not only brings the work down 
A New Volume of the t© the present year, but stands by 
History of Our Own itself as a valuable record of the 
Temes chief events in the last quarter- 
century. It is marked, moreover, by those quali- 
ties that won for the two previous volumes so wide 
a popularity: by the swift movement, the skilful 





* Ex-Libris, Essays of a Collector. By Charles Dexter 
Allen. Illustrated. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co., $3.00. 
t History of Our Own Times. By Justin McCarthy. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, $1.75. 
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summarizing of events and the characters that 
shaped them, and by the vivid style, which, to- 
gether with the author’s optimistic outlook, makes 
the narrative fairly glow. 

The comparison which Mr. McCarthy makes be- 
tween Tennyson and Browning admirably’ illus- 
trates his felicitous lightness of touch: “It is a cu- 
rious fact that Tennyson, who had the genius to 
convey his lofty thoughts, his most far-reaching 
stretches of imagination, in melodious language 
that a child could understand, should have been so 
difficult to be understood himself as a man; while 
Robert Browning, whose own best admirers some- 
times professed to find a certain difficulty in com- 
prehending all his meaning, should have been the 
most genial, and gracious, and easily-compre- 
hended man in the world. There was no man or 
woman with whom Browning could not have talked 
on terms of ease, familiarity, and sympathy. There 
were many men and women, devoted admirers of 
Tennyson, with whom Tennyson would have found 
it difficult to exchange half a dozen sentences.” 


In the May number of Current Literature we no- 
ticed at length the four volumes of the Contempo- 
rary Essayist Series, published by Harpers, which 
had then appeared. A new vol- 
ume, by Mark Twain, entitled 
How to Tell a Story and other 
Essays,* has since been added to the series. ‘There 
are eight essays in the group: How to Tell a 
Story, In Defense of Harriet Shelley, Fennimore 
Cooper’s Literary Offenses, Travelling with a Re- 
former, Private History of the Jumping Frog 
Story, Mental Telepathy Again, What Paul Bour- 
get Thinks of Us, and A Little Note to M. Paul 
Bourget. The largest, as well as the most valuable, 
of the essays is the Defense of Harriet Shelley, a 
review of Professor Dowden’s Life of Shelley, writ- 
ten some years ago. Professor Dowden, it will be 
remembered, undertook to defend Shelley in his 
desertion of Harriet for Mary Godwin, and the es- 
sayist takes the biographer to task. Never was a 
castigation more deserved, and scarcely ever was 
one ever more ably administered. The essayist en- 
lists the sympathy of the reader from the first, and 
holds it to the end. We quote a few of the conclud- 
ing paragraphs, which admirably give the tenor of 
the essay: 

“The deserted wife bore the bitterness and oblo- 
quy of her situation two years and a quarter; then 
she gave up, and drowned herself.” 

“I must here be allowed to italicize a remark of 
the biographer’s concerning Harriet Shelley: 

‘That no act of Shelley's during the two years which 
immediately preceded her death tended to cause the rash 
act which brought her life to its close seems certain.’ 

“Yet her husband had deserted her and her chil- 
dren, and was living with [Mary Godwin] all that 
time! Why should a person attempt to write biog- 
raphy when the simplest facts have no meaning to 
him? This book is littered with as crass stupidities 
as that one—deductions by the page which bear no 
discoverable kinship to their premises. 


Mark Twain’s Latest 
Book 





* Howto Tell aStory, and Other Essays. By Mark Twain. 
In Contemporary Essayist Series. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, $1.50. 
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“The biographer throws off that extraordinary 
remark without any perceptible disturbance to his 
serenity; for he follows it with a sentimental justifi- 
cation of Shelley's conduct which has not a pang of 
conscience in it, but is silky and smooth, and un- 
dulating and pious aie 

“There may be people who can read that page 
and keep their temper, but it is doubtful. 

“Shelley's life has the one indelible blot upon it, 
but it is otherwise worshipfully noble and beautiful. 
It even stands out indestructibly gracious and 
lovely from the ruck of these disastrous pages, in 
spite of the fact that they expose and establish his 
responsibility for his forsaken wife’s pitiful fate—a 
responsibility which he himself tacitly admits in a 
letter to Eliza Westbrook, wherein he refers to his 
taking up with Mary Godwin as an act which Eliza 
‘might excusably regard as the cause of her sister’s 
ruin,” ” 

The reviewers, with scarcely an exception, speak 
strongly in favor of the new books of verse, by 
Father Tabb,* and Dr. van Dyke.t The Inde- 
pendent declares that Father 
Tabb’s little volume is “full of the 
daintiest conceits, the most deli- 
cate fancies, and the sweetest spiritual impressions 
that ever pen traced in verse,” the art of which 


Two Popular Books of 
Poetry 


“has not been paralleled since Herrick was in 
his prime.” Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, writing 
about Dr. van Dyke's poems, says: “Dr. van 


Dyke has whipped mountain streams to good pur- 
pose, for he has really learned the love of the woods 
and the songs of the birds. These songs, like the 
tones of those swift brooks which Dr. van Dyke 
has so often heard making their delicious gurgle 
over rocks and down gentle cascades, can not be 
rendered in imitative sounds; they must be sug- 
gested to the imagination in such a way as to evoke 
them from the memory. No American poet has 
done this with truer recollection or deeper feeling 
than the author of The Song Sparrow, The Mary- 
land Yellow Throat, The Whippoorwill, and The 
Veery, a group of poems which will find place, one 
is sure, with the poems which will be repeated when 
the inevitable hush has fallen upon all the singing 
voices of to-day.” 

Two books of verse of more genuine merit have 
not been published on either side of the Atlantic 
this year, and it is encouraging for those interested 
in the recognition of good literature to know that 
both books are selling remarkably well. 

Some time ago the original catalogue of Gibbon’s 
library, as used by him at Lausanne, while writing 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, was 

added to the collection at the 
oe British Museum. While of par- 

ticular interest in showing the 
deliberate, methodical ways of the great historian, 
it is also remarkable in anticipating the modern 
card catalogue. Mr. Fraser Rae contributes an in- 
teresting account of the library to the Athenzum, 
from which this paper is condensed. It is note- 
worthy, says Mr. Rae, that Gibbon had to collect 
and pay for the books which he consulted while 





*See Current Literature for June, pp., 486, 487. 
+ See Current Literature for July, pp., 10, 11. 
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writing his history, whereas Hume, as librarian to 
the Advocate’s Library, in Edinburgh, had all the 
material at hand which any historian could desire 
Moreover, there is no record of Gibbon caring to 
lessen the drain upon his purse by resorting to the 
British Museum, where the collection of books, 
though much smaller and less skilfully classified 
than at present, was far from being contemptible. He 
made some of the libraries aid him in his 
work, as he thus acknowledges in his Memoirs: 
“The academical library of Lausanne, which I 
could use as my own, contained at least the fathers 
and councils; and I have derived some occasional 
succor from the public collections of Berne and 
Geneva.” But the pleasure of forming a library is 
second only to that of using one, and Gibbon may 
have felt this when writing, in 1763, from Lausanne, 
to his father, “I have got a few books together.” In 
1773, when settled in what he styled his “little pal- 
ace” in Bentinck Street, which he held to be abso- 
lutely the best house in London, he wrote to his 
stepmother that “all the notions I ever formed of a 
London life in my own house, and surrounded by 
my books, with a due mixture of study and society, 
are fully realized.” 

Miss Berry, writing when at Lausanne in 1803, 
says that Gibbon’s library was stored in two small 
rooms hired for the purpose, and that it numbered 
“near 10,000 volumes.” An estimate of the number 
of books in a room is as difficult to make, and gen- 
erally as fallacious, as that of the number present at 
a large concourse of human beings. The card cata- 
logue of the library has the figures 2675 volumes on 
the last ecard. According to Mr. Cyrus Redding, 
the library was bought by Beckford for £950; it is 
added that Beckford spent six weeks in reading its 
contents, or some of them, till he was nearly blind, 
and that he presented the library to Dr. Scholl, of 
Lausanne. Mr. H. E. Wilkinson, writingin Notes and 
Queries for May 27, 1876, says that in 1830 an Eng- 
lishman paid £500 for half of the books; the other 
half was disposed of, piecemeal, by a bookseller at 
Geneva. The Englishman who bought the half 
sold his property in Switzerland in 1845, and, after 
a time, presented the books to the purchaser of it, 
whose name had not been disclosed. ' 


Swiss 


The titles and the names of the authors of Gib- 
bon’s books are not only set forth in full, but the 
sizes, numbers of volumes, and place of publication 
are also recorded on the cards which he used for 


the purpose. Among them are Bossuet’s Varia- 
tions, in four volumes octavo, a work which 
changed for a time the course of his re- 
ligious belief, and also several editions of his 
favorite Pascal, and of Montaigne’s Essays. 
He had no complete copy of his own work, 


the only entries with its title being one quarto vol- 
ume of the first edition of 1776, and three of the 
edition of 1777; two of Dublin, one of 1776, and 
three of the fourth edition of 1781. However, he 
preserved most of the works in which he was at- 
tacked. In the order in which they are catalogued, 
the first is Remarks on the Last Two Chapters of 
Mr. Gibbon’s History, by James Chelsum, of Christ 
Church, Oxford, 1778; the second, Examination of 
the XV. and XVI. Chapters of Mr. Gibbon’s His- 
tory, by G. E. Davis, of Baliol, 1778; third, A Vin- 

















dication, by the author, 1779; fourth, Two Anony- 
mous Tracts Against Him, 1779; fifth, A Reply to 
the Reasonings of Mr. Gibbon, by Smyth Loftus, 
M.A., Vicar of Corlock, Dublin, 1778; sixth, 
Gibbon’s Account of Christianity Considered, by 
Joseph Milner, M.A., York, 1781; and seventh, 
Apology for Christianity, by Richard Watson, 
Bishop of Llandaff. Gibbon’s English books 
formed a fair proportion of his collection, and 
among them, taking the titles in alphabetical order, 
are those of Addison (including a lrench version of 
his Evidences of the Christian Religion), Anson’s 
Voyage Around the World, Bacon’s Essays, Bell’s 
British Theater, Blair’s Rhetoric, Burnet’s Own 
Times, Hudibras, Chesterfield’s Letters, Churchill’s 
Poems, Clarendon’s Works, Cook’s Second Voy- 
age, Cowley’s Works, Evelyn’s Sylvia, Fielding’s 
Works, Hakluyt’s Voyages, Harrington’s Oceana, 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Hume’s Works, 
Johnson’s Dictionary, and other works, Locke’s 
works, Mason’s Poems and Life of Gray, Ossian, 
Purchas’s Pilgrimages, Percy’s Reliques, Raleigh’s 
History of the World, Reynold’s Discourses, Rob- 
ertson’s Histories, Bolingbroke’s Works, Shafte- 
bury’s Characteristics, Theobald’s, and Johnson’s 
and Malone’s editions of Shakspere, Sherlock’s Ser- 
mons, Smith’s Moral Sentiments, Hughe’s Spenser, 
the works of Pope, Dryden, Sterne, Swift, Algernon 
Sidney, Temple, and Walpole, and Dr. Watts On 
the Mind. His copy of the Holy Bible is duly cata- 
logued, with the addition that it was printed in Lon- 
don, 1663. Among the noteworthy books in Italian 
and French are Orlando Furioso, and a French 
translation of it, and Orlando Innamorato; the folio 
edition of Bayle’s Dictionnaire; Beccaria, Dei De- 
litti e delle Pene, the works of Beaumarchais, Boi- 
leau, Brantome, Buffon, Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
and Voltaire; and a large collection of French plays. 
It is scarcely needful to add that the Greek and 
Roman classics formed parts of Gibbon’s library, as 
well as the authorities cited in his great work. 

Many men have formed libraries with which their 
names are honorably associated, but few began the 
task so early in life as Gibbon, and performed it with 
so praiseworthy an ideal. In his later years he still 
remembered the joy which he felt, as a very young 
man, when exchanging a bank note of £20 for the 
twenty volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. After his father’s death, when he him- 
self was twenty-three, he recorded that “my books, 
the most valuable of my effects, accompanied my 
own removal to the metropolis.” He was able to 
write with truth and just pride of “the numerous 
and select library which was the foundation of my 
works, and the best comfort of my life.” 





Mrs Deland’s new book, The Wisdom of 
Fools,* is attracting a great deal of attention, as her 
books generally do. The Brooklyn Eagle says: 
“Whichever way you regard this book, whether as 


studies of character or as a presentation of ele- 


mental facts, you are bound to be interested. . . . 
The literary skill and finish of Mrs. Deland’s book 
can not be praised too highly. But, in spite of its 
humor, its finesse, its artistic skill, it is the matter 





*The Wisdom of Fools. By Margaret Deland. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25. 
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rather than the method of it that will impress you, 
and you will not be able to escape from its influence 
easily. It is a work of unusual power, in some 
lights absolutely marvelous for its depth of intimate 
perceptions and intuitional divination. Every char- 
acter in the-book fits into its place with a fidelity 
that is wonderful for its naturalness.” 


“The Day of His Youth,* by Miss Alice 
Brown (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), is a very 
unusual story,’ says The Outlook. “It tells the 
story of a boy brought up in the woods by his 
father—a man of culture, taste, and feeling, who 
leaves the world of society upon the death of the 
wife and mother. The youth never sees a woman 
until he has come to manhood, and then, naturally, 
falls in love with the first he sees, wooes her with 
ardor and purity of passion, follows her into the 
conventional world, in the end is jilted by her, and 
returns to the forest only to bury his father, whose 
summons home he had ignored in the intensity of 
his grief. This is the barest outline of what is really 
a poetic fancy worked out with originality, bearing 
every mark of a strong yet delicate imaginative fac- 
ulty, and written with distinct charm of style. It is 
well now and then to have a little clear idealism to 
set against the somewhat turgid realism of contem- 
porary fiction.” 








——The Atlantic Monthly, in a very discriminat- 
ing review of Mr. James Lane Allen’s new story, 
The Choir Invésible,f says: “It is not alto- 
gether easy to say whether a poet and a historian 
have been deflected in Mr. James Lane Allen, or a 
novelist is in the process of development, through 
the absorption of lyric and historic propensities. 
Certain it is that Mr. Allen does not show himself 
a great story-teller, but, so far from disappointing 
the reader, he arouses the liveliest anticipations, and 
causes one to wonder just how he will emerge 
under the various influences which seem to be im- 
pelling him. We think he will be a novelist, per- 
haps a great novelist—one of the few who hold 
large powers of divers sort in solution to be pre- 
cipitated in some new, unexpected form. For, 
after all, his prime interest, as this book discloses, is 
in character dramatically presented, and this is the 
fundamental aim of the great novelist. 





Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, in a review of 
Mr. Howells’ The Landlord at Lion’s Head, in the 
New York Mail and Express, declares that it “is a 
masterly piece of intellectual and moral portraiture, 
the veracity of which increases the more it is stud- 
ied, revealing itself, it would seem, to Mr. Howells 
as he drew it, as it revealed itself to Jeff Durgin, the 
landlord in question, who understood it from the 
beginning, and lived up to it, cost what it might, 
the cost being defrayed by others, and not by him. 
If Mr. Howells, or any other living novelist, has 
shown more artistic skill than was demanded for 
the character of Jeff Durgin, we know not where to 
look for it. It is enough that we find it here, match- 
less and triumphant.” 





*The Day of His Youth. By Alice Brown. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00. ft The Choir Invisible. By 
James Lane Allen, New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 
t The Landlord at Lion’s Head. By William Dean Howells, 
New York. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 































































































































































































































































































IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


The Time of the Barmecides.. James Clarence Mangan * For with them and the past, tho’ the thought wakes woe, 
My memory ever abides; 

And I mourn for the times gone long ago, 
For the times of the Barmecides! 


[The Barmecides, or the house of Barmek, enjoyed a 
great power under the Abbasid caliphs of Bagdad. In 
the Arabian Nights it was one of the Barmecides who 
I mourn for the times gone long ago, 

For the times of the Barmecides! 


made a sham feast for a beggar, which the beggar was 
too good-humored a wit to decline. The poet, therefore, 
evidently means that time of youth when its illusions, 


even though consciously such, are better than the realties of With the Tide English lustrated Magazine 


later life.—Editors. | 
My eyes are filmed, my beard is gray, 
1 am bowed with the weight of years; 
I would I were stretched in my bed of clay, 
With my long-lost youth’s compeers! 


For back to the past, tho’ the thought brings woe, 


My memory ever glides, 

To the old, old time, long, long ago, 
The time of the Barmecides! 

To the old, old time, long, long ago, 
The time of the Barmecides. 


Then youth was mine, and a fierce wild will, 
And an iron arm in war, 
And a fleet foot high upon Ishkar’s hill, 
When the watch-lights glimmered afar; 
And as fiery a barb as any I know 
That Kurd or Bedouin rides, 
Ere my friends lay low, long, long ago, 
In the time of the Barmecides. 
Ere my friends lay low, long, long ago, 
In the time of the Barmecides. 


One golden goblet illumed my board, 
One silver dish was there; 
At hand my tried Karamanian sword 
Lay always bright and bare; 
For those were the days when the angry blow 
Supplanted the word that chides, 
When hearts could glow, long, long ago, 
In the time of the Barmecides; 
When hearts could glow, long, long ago, 
In the time of the Barmecides. 


Thro’ city and desert my mates and I 
Were free to rove and roam, 

Our diapered canopy the deep cf the sky, 
Or the roof of the palace dome: 

O, ours was that vivid life to and fro 
Which only sloth derides! 

Men spent life so, long, long ago, 
In the time of the Barmecides; 

Men spent life so, long, long ago, 
In the time of the Barmecides. 


I see rich Bagdad once again, 
With its turrets of Moorish mould, 

And the Caliph’s twice five hundred men 
Whose binishes flamed with gold; 

I call up many a gorgeous show 
Which the pall of oblivion hides: 

All passed like snow, long, long ago, 
With the time of the Barmecides; 

All passed like snow, long, long ago, 
With the time of the Barmecides. 


But mine eye is dim, and my beard is gray, 
And I bend with the weight of years. 

May I soon go dows to the house of clay 
Where slumber my youth’s compeers! 


* From the Selected Poems of James Clarence Mangan, 
Edited by Louise Imogen Guiney. Lamson, Wolffe & 


Co., Boston, publishers. 12mo., $1.50. 


The tide went out with a sob and a sigh— 
Speak low, my dear, speak low—- 

Without word or tear was their last good-by; 

Yet hearts may break although eyes be dry— 
Speak low, my dear, speak low. 


What's for a woman except to wait— 
Winds are wild and nights are dark; 

Love’s a fever that’s fiercer than hate, 

It burned in her veins from early till late— 
Winds are wild and nights are dark. 


She watched the waves in their ebb and flow— 
Life is long to a waiting heart: 
And dreamed the story she dared not know 
All the dreary day till the sun was low— 
Life is long to a waiting heart. 


And one gray dawn when the cold night died— 
Speak low, my dear, speak low— 

An empty boat reached the old pier side; 

And a girl’s soul fled with the outward tide— 
Speak low, my dear, speak low. 


Town Louis J. Magee 
We dwellers on the city street 
Too little see, too little praise, 
How Nature yields herself to meet 
Man’s modern ways. 


Not far from crowds and rows of shops 
We've still a world that’s fresh and new, 
And still above the chimney tops 
Our sky is blue. 


Oh, sweet! that green things find a place 
Amidst this stern civility; 

That beauty even here can grace 
Utility. 


That thrushes care to sing and nest 
Here, where this patch of woodland lies 

Close to the city’s heart to rest 
Our tired eyes! 


These boats that peasant mothers guide 
Past lofty fronts, towers, and domes, 
To us, o’er-strained, o’er-cityfied, 
Are country homes. 


Hard on the highway’s noise and dust 
I know a path where still remain 

Wild things enough to make it just 
A country lane. 


Each sunset over bridge and wall 
Relieves a care, bestows a charm, 

The same as where the shadows fall 
On field and farm. 


For hearts must fear and hope and wait, 
Be they behind a lock or latch,— 
Whether beneath the tile and slate 
Or roof of thatch. 





Songs After Work 








IN A MINOR KEY: 


Love Declared...... Francis Thompson...... New Poems 


I looked, she drooped, and neither spake, and cold 
We stood, how unlike all forecasted thought 
Of that desired minute! Then I leaned 
Doubting; whereat she lifted—oh, brave eyes 
Unfrighted: forward like a wind-blown flame 
Came bosom and mouth to mine! 

That falling kiss 
Touching long-laid expectance, all went up 
Suddenly into passion; yes, the night 
Caught, blazed, and wrapt us round in vibrant fire. 


Time’s beating wing subsided, and the winds 
Caught up their breathing, and the world’s great pulse 
Stayed in mid-throb, and the wild train of life 
Reeled by, and left us stranded on a hush. 
This moment is a statue unto Love 
Carved from a fair white silence. 

Lo, he stands 
Within us—are we not one now, one roof, 
His roof, and the partition of weak flesh 
Gone down before him, and no more, for ever?— 
Stands like a bird new-lit, and as he lit, 
Poised in our quiet being; only, only 
Within our shaken hearts the air of passion, 
Cleft by his sudden coming, eddies still 
And whirls round his enchanted movelessness. 


A film of trance between two stirrings! Lo, 

It bursts; yet dream’s snapped links cling round the limbs 
Of waking: like a running evening stream 

Which no man hears, or sees, or knows to run 
(Glazed with dim quiet), save that there the moon 

Is shattered to a creamy flicker of flame, 

Our eyes’ sweet trouble were hid, save that the love 
Trembles a little on their impassioned calms. 


The Marge of Evening..L. 1. Guiney..A Roadside Harp 
When on the marge of evening the last blue light is 
broken, 
And winds of dreamy odor are loosened from afar, 
Or when my lattice opens, before the lark has spoken, 
On dim laburnum blossoms and morning’s dying star, 


I think of thee (O mine, the more if other eyes be sleep- 
ing), 
Whose great and noonday splendor the many share 
and see, 
While sacred and forever, some perfect law is keeping 
The late and early twilight alone and sweet for me. 


Ate CMe”. 66:25 Thomas Bailey Aldrich..... Boston Herald 
Not with slow, funereal sound 
Come we to this sacred ground; 
Not with wailing fife and solemn muffled drum, 
Bringing a cypress wreath 
To lay, with bended knee, 
On the cold brows of Death— 
Not so, dear God, we come, 
But with the trumpet’s blare 
And shot-torn battle banners flung to air, 
As for a victory! 
Hark to the measured tread of martial feet, 
The music and the murmurs of the street! 
No bugle breathes this day 
Disaster and retreat!— 
Hark, how the iron lips 
Of the great battle ships 
Salute the City from her azure Bay! 
Time was—time was, ah, unforgotten years!— 
We paid our hero tribute of our tears. 
But now let go 
All sounds and signs and formulas of woe; 


* On the unveiling of St. Gaudens’ Shaw Memorial on 
Boston Common, May 31, 1897. For a sketch of St. Gaud- 
ens see page 118. 


SORROW, 


*See page 144. 
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’Tis Life, not Death, we celebrate; 
To Life, not Death, we dedicate 
This storied bronze, whereon is wrought 
The lithe, immortal figure of our thought, 
To show forever to men’s eyes, 
Our children’s children’s children’s eyes, 
How once he stood 
In that heroic mood, 
He and his dusky braves 
So fain of glorious graves!— 
One instant stood and then 
Drave through that cloud of purple steel and flame, 
Which wrapt him, held him, gave him not again, 
But in its trampled ashes left to Fame 
An everlasting name! 


That was indeed to live— 
At one bold swoop to wrest 
From darkling death the best 
That death to life can give. 
He fell as Roland fell 
That day at Roncevaux, 
With foot upon the ramparts of the foe! 
A pzan, not a knell, 
For heroes dying so! 
No need for sorrow here, 
No room for sigh or tear, 
Save such rich tears as happy eyelids know. 
See where he rides, our Knight! 
Within his eyes the light 
Of battle, and youth’s gold about his brow; 
Our Paladin, our Soldier of the Cross, 
Not weighing gain with loss— 
World-loser, that won all, 
Obeying duty’s call! 
Not his, at peril’s frown, 
A pulse of quicker beat; 
Not his to hesitate 
And parley hold with Fate, 
But proudly to fling down 
His gauntlet at her feet. 
O soul of loyal valor and white truth, 
Here, by this iron gate, 
Thy serried ranks about thee as of yore. 
Stand thou forever more 
In thy undying youth! 


The tender heart, the eagle eye! 
Oh, unto him belong 
The homages of song; 
Our praises and the praise 
Of coming days 
To him belong— 
To him, to him, the dead that shalt not die! 


A Parting Song... Arthur Sherburne Hardy*.. Scribner's 


Dear Giver of Thyself, when at thy side 
I see the path beyond divide, 
Where we must walk alone a little space, 
I say, “Now, am I strong indeed 
To wait with only Memory awhile, 
Content until I see thy face,” 
Yet turn, as one in sorest need, 
To ask once more thy giving grace! 
So at the last 
Of all our partings, when the night 
Has hidden from my failing sight 
The comfort of thy smile, 
My hand shall seek thine own to hold it fast: 
Nor wi!t thou think for this the heart ingr-te. 
Less glad for all its past, 
Less strong to bear the utmost of its fate. 






















































































































































































































ae PESTURE NS 


EDWIN A, ABBEY, MASTER OF ARTS 


Among those upon whom honorary degrees 
were conferred at Yale’s commencement, June 30, 
were the Rev. John Watson (lan Maclaren), D.D.; 
Captain Alfred T. Mahan, United States Navy, LL. 
D.; Edwin A. Abbey, Fairford, England, and 
George W. Chadwick, M.A. Readers of Current 
Literature will recall the extract from Dr. Watson’s 
Mind of the Master, which was printed in the April 
number of the magazine; also the review of Captain 
Mahan’s Life of Nelson, which appeared in the June 
issue. In the present number a letter from Mr. 
Chadwick is quoted in the paper on An Important 
Congress of Musicians, this page, and we give be- 
low Mr. Abbey’s portrait, and from an article on 
American Artists in London, reprinted in the Feb- 
ruary Current Literature from the Strand Maga- 











EDWIN A. ABBEY 
From a sketch by V. Grabayedoff 


Courtesy of The Art Interchange 


zine, two paragraphs, showing something of the 
esteem in which he is held and the honors previ- 
ously paid him abroad as well as at home: 

“Of ‘Ned’ Abbey, as his brother-painters call him, 
the last word of praise has not yet been written. 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and the Lady Anne is 
the popular painting in this year’s Academy, and 
everybody is now looking forward to Abbey’s next 
work. What will it be? A canvas like the present 
one, or a small painting, showing the beautiful min- 
ute and facile work that Abbey has made so de- 
lightful in his drawings? Anything seems possible 
now to such a man. His Arthurian canvases for the 
3oston Public Library, with their splendid color- 
ing and powerful treatment of a great mythologic 
subject, were a distinct surprise to the art critics of 
London, who looked upon Abbey as an illustrator 


. 
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rather than a painter in oils. His success in illustra- 
tions for the Harpers—the drawings, for instance, 
which have for years accompanied Andrew Lang’s 
text to the plays of Shakspere, Goldsmith’s She 
Stcops to Conquer, and the Herrick poems—had 
much to do with Abbey’s prominent standing as an 
illustrator, and led people to think that he was an 
illustrator simply, and not a great artist in the 
broad acceptance of the term. 

“But the Arthurian paintings, the beautiful Fia- 
metta’s Song in the Academy of 1893, and this 
vear’s effort, have placed the Philadelphia artist in 
a proud position, At his studio in Gloucestershire 
he is now finishing the Arthurian series for Boston 
a commission that may take four or five years 
to complete. There was a widespread satisfaction 
when he was made Associate at the beginning of 
last year, because his election showed that the in- 
fusion of new blood into the Academy was not the 
result of fitfulness, but a sincere recognition of 
merit. The Holy Grail pictures had just been ex- 
hibited, and the election followed as a matter of 
course. Abbey reached London in 1883, and the 
recognition was a long time in coming; but, as a 
friendly artist put it, ‘determination speaks from 
Abbey’s face; that is the secret of his success.’ ”’ 





AN IMPORTANT CONGRESS OF MUSICIANS 

Before the Music Teachers’ National Association 
held its recent ‘Conference on Music in the College 
and University,” it issued a little pamphlet on the 
subject, containing just the sort of matter that most 
interests the public in such a case. It opens with a 
Report on Music in Foreign Universities, by Chas. 
S. Skilton, whose sonata for violin and piano won 
the first prize offered by the association, and this is 
followed by letters from the people one most wants 
to hear from. 

Mr. Skilton’s report contains the following con- 
cise and precise statement of what we may call the 
legal status of music in foreign universities: 

“The universities of Italy, France, Russia, Swe- 
den, Holland, and Spain make no recognition of 
music, leaving the subject entirely to their profes- 
sional schools. One university in Denmark, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland each; two in Austria and 
Bohemia each; and thirteen in Germany offer lec- 
ture courses, mostly of a theoretical and historical 
character; while ten English universities and col- 
leges offer elaborate lecture courses, often includ- 
ing practical instruction; and many of them confer 
special degrees in music, which is not done else- 
where in Europe. Does this preliminary survey 
disclose any important fact? Clearly France, Italy, 
and Russia, three of the most musical countries of 
the world, make no recognition of music as a sub- 
ject of university culture; England, less gifted in 
music than her neighbors, makes most thorough 
study of the art in her universities; Germany, most 
musical and scholarly of all, occupies a middle 
ground, admitting the scientific study of music, but 
excluding the practical. The fact may be variously 
interpreted.” 

Mr. Skilton quotes a letter from Sir John Stainer, 


















































the present occupant of the Oxford Chair of Music, 
expressing the musical ideal of his university; and 
Mr. Skilton then continues with some conclusions, 
which, so far as they relate to the musical standing 
of England among nations, will probably come to 
many people as news: 

“Speaking generally, it may be said that our uni- 
versity distinctly encourages music as a part of the 
highest education, and one source of culture; but, 
on the other hand, we have no wish to compete 
against the many admirable institutions specially 
devoted to musical training, nor do we desire to 
allow music to tempt our young men away from 
those branches of learning which are the ancient in- 
heritance of alma mater. 

“We thus see that the English people are well 
provided with opportunities for musical education. 
How have they been improved? What effect have 
they had upon the nation? They have given to 
England more musical scholarship than is pos- 
sessed by any other country except Germany; they 
have developed cathedral organists, choirs, and an 
appropriate school of composition, all of which have 
a value and a place in music history; and they have 
made England’s musicians men of high education 
and broad culture morethan those of any other coun- 
try. For developing the musical taste of our coun- 
try through the medium of education the experi- 
ence of Europe seems to advise that our universi- 
ties and well-established colleges should give lec- 
ture courses in the historical and scientific aspects 
of music, with such practical instruction and illus- 
tration as may be available, and that our theological 
seminaries should instruct their students in the re- 
lation of music to the church service. If this is 
done it can not fail to command the respect of the 
country for music, and to fit us for bearing such a 
part in the development of the art as may be in 
store for us.” 

In the following quotations, taken together, one 
thing is especially notable and suggestive, all the 
more so that, except in the case of Mr. Walter 
Damrosch the writers have displayed their points 
of view, with no acute consciousness of possible 
antagonism thereto; one set of men tend to put the 
history of music, the science of music, the theory of 
music, in the first place in general musical educa- 
tion, and the others, including all the famous musi- 
cians, make the point more or less sharply, that 
musical education should teach people first to enjoy 
music. There may be college professors, who sup- 
pose that a knowledge of the history of music is the 
best and most important means to the end of en- 
joyment, and doubtless there are some who are very 
dim as to the fact that the end of music is enjoy- 
ment, but by heeding the notes of warning, struck 
by Mr. Damrosch, colleges and universities would 
steer clear of the danger of barren, dry-as-dust 
courses, and their tendency to historical and scien- 
tific points of view would become a useful off-set to 
the artist’s prevailing weakness for doing things be- 
fore he has learned how to handle his tools, and the 
public’s like weakness for wanting to enjoy before 
it is equipped for enjoyment. 

President L. Clark Seeley, of Smith College, 
writes: 

“The effort to correlate music with other depart- 
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ments in our higher institutions of learning meets 
with my hearty approval, and I am confident it may 
be thus pursued under proper regulations for its 
systematic and scientific treatment, with great ben- 
efit to the intellectual life of the students.” 

Professor C. E. Norton, of Harvard University, 
says some things which so much need emphasis that 
they are here enforced by italics, not used in his 
text: 

“The subject which you tell me in your letter of 
the 18th inst. is to be discussed at the next meeting 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association de- 
serves careful consideration. In the present condi- 
tion of American society there is perhaps no art 
more likely to exert civilizing influence than the art 
of music, and, in common with all the fine arts, little 
attention has been given to it in our schemes of 
higher education. So far indeed as the higher edu- 
cationis concerned, the interests of the imagination, and 
of the feelings have been neglected in comparison with 
those of the understanding. 

“Weare perhaps slowly reaching larger and juster 
conceptions of the true nature of education, but 
the errors upon which our present systems are 
founded are deep-rooted, and buttressed by natural 
prepossessions as well as by the prejudices of tra- 
dition. In any large scheme of university education, 
music, I believe, ought to be treated not so much 
from the point of view of the training of a profes- 
sional musician, as from that of the place which it 
should hold in the life of every cultivated person. 
Very few can hope to attain professional knowledge 
and skill in any art, but no cultivated person ought 
to be ignorant of the history of the fine arts, and of 
their relations to civilization, or without correct 
conceptions of their essential and characteristic 
qualities as arts of expression.” 

Mark the practical, simple conception of music as 
a matter of sound, and musical education as fund- 
amentally a matter of hearing in the following from 
Theodore Thomas: 

“In America there are no opportunities to hear 
music, excepting in a few centers, and a symphony 
has about the same effect on the average American 
as a Raphael Madonna would have on a born Afri- 
can. The first thing to do, then, is to make oppor- 
tunities for the people all over the country to come 
in contact with what is generally called ‘good mu- 
sic,’ and that could be done perhaps by all large 
educational institutions to the following extent. 

“Chorus practice (if possible mixed chorus) and 
lectures given with a blackboard, by a practical 
musician. Preparing the classes for the chorus ex- 
ercises, teaching the students to read, and touching 
a little on history and explaining the sonata form. 
Avoid, under all circumstances, the so-called ‘move- 
zbie Do system.’ ” 

Mr. Damrosch’s letter throws some light on the 
matter of English musical achievements: 

“In English universities there exist musical fac- 
ulties, who examine candidates for degrees, but I 
do not think that musical instruction forms part of 
the curriculum, except that in some cases the mem- 
bers of such faculties give private instruction to 
those who may desire it, for the purpose of fitting 
themselves for a degree. But in England special 
conditions prevail, unlike those of any other coun- 
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try. The Church of England requires specially 
trained musicians to supply the numerous positions 
of organists and choir masters, which form part of 
its establishment. In order that there may be as- 
sured a uniform standard of efficiency, candidates 
for such positions are required to pass an examina- 
tion at one of the universities, which issues the de- 
gree of Mus. Bac. or Mus. Doc. to the successful 
candidate. This degree gives to the musician hold- 
ing it a certain standing, more especially as to his 
competency to fill certain positions in connection 
with the church; but, inasmuch as the examinations 
are largely technical, such a degree really means 
little more than that its holder has mastered the 
science of music, and it does not necessarily im- 
ply that he is an artist. But music is an art. 
And it is therefore to be deprecated that too 
niuch importance be attached to the mere 
mastery of the technical portions. A. title 
sc earned more often covers mediocrity than 
merit, and yet will give to its bearer a glamour 
of proficiency derived from the high standing of the 
institution which issues the degree. In my opinion, 
this plan, as followed in England, would not be 
suited to our existing conditions. Under ideal con- 
ditions—namely, with a faculty composed of musi- 
cians of the highest rank to act as judges—I would 
favor the issuance of degrees to those who, by their 
work as practical musicians, have proved them- 
selves entitled to distinction. A perfect 
mind must be able also to appreciate that which 
accomplished facts, but should be able to 
create ideals. To this end it is necessary 
that the imagination be cultivated, and this can best 
be done through art, and as mausic is the art which 
in its nature best adapts itself to general practice 
and appreciation, it is the one which should form 
a part of all general education. In an American 
callege, the following plan seems to me the best 
adapted at present when students enter college with 
little or no previous training in music: 

“T. Lectures on musical history, with as much 
practical illustration as possible. 

“TI. Instruction in sight singing. 

“TIT. Instruction in musical theory. 

“TV. Encouragement of all musical work that 
may be voluntarily undertaken by the students, 
such as glee clubs, amateur orchestras, etc.” 

Mr. G. W. Chadwick, of the New England Con- 
servatory (who, we notice, was made Master of Arts 
by Yale at her last commencement), speaks with 
charming vivacity in favor of the scientific side of 
musical education, not,itseems, because heexpects it 
todothestudentany direct musical good, but because 
it iscalculated to give them wholesome awe of music 
and musicians, and take the bumptiousness out of 
their judgments. Certainly there is much to be 
said for his position: 

“T do not believe in makingaconservatory of mu- 
sic out of a university, and I do not believe a uni- 
versity needs to teach necessarily applied music in 
any form, but I do believe that for the sake of the 
respect due to our noble art that all theoretical 
branches of musical study should be taught, and 
severely taught. For in no other way can the learned 
but ignorant men of letters and of brain be con- 
vinced that music is really tangible—that musi- 








cal ideas are something more than hysteria—and 
that music study is amenable to laws of cause and 
effect as much as any other art or science. In 
short, | believe that the more composers can be 
educated in universities, the more will music be 
respected as an art. And, furthermore, I am con- 
vinced that anything else than a severe course of 
theoretical training has a tendency to produce the 
most offensive type of amateur! You know the 
genus! He calmly withdraws his patronage from 
Mendelssohn, we will say, to bubble over with ‘fin 
de siécle’ enthusiasm over some modern sensational 
tone painter!” 

Mr. William F. Apthorp, of Boston, writes: 

“My thesis is based on Saint-Saéns’ dictum: ‘No 
one can form an accurate conception of what mod- 
ern music is, unless to the power of hearing he 
adds the power of reading music.’ Of course, by 
‘the power of reading music” Saint-Saéns does not 
mean merely the ability to work out printed music 
on the pianoforte keyboard, but the far rarer power 
to hear accurately in the mind’s ear the score one 
has before his eyes. Now, very few persons 
outside of the musical profession, possess 
this power; and it is even exceptionally diffi- 
cult of acquirement. It may safely be _ pre- 
mised that, in any average college class, 
not one man in ten possesses it. Here is 
the main difficulty that attends giving gen- 
eral musical instruction, teaching music unpro- 
fessionally, as one of the humanities, by means of 
descriptive and analytic lectures—the means by 
which such instruction in the other fine arts and in 
literature is usually given.” . . . 

3ut it was generally agreed, in the discussion at 
the conference, that Mr. Apthorp’s difficulty was 
not so serious as it appeared to him. It would be 
easy to provide each member of a class with a copy 
of the work under discussion, with which the per- 
formance of a given portion could be followed. A 
quotation at the piano could be made at any time 
during the lecture, and a listener possessed of or- 
dinary musical intelligence could easily recall the 
connection, seeing the rest with his eyes, without 
needing the rare ability to hear it with the “mind’s 
ear.” 

At the principal concert given during the con- 
vention’s session was performed, for the first time, 
a new symphony, by Harry Rowe Shelley. It met 
prompt commendation from the highest critical 
sources. The. Musical Courier says of it: 

“Tt is the work of a young, fresh, unspoiled, vig- 
orous, musical imagination, full of ideas that are 
not painfully sought for and spun out, and the 
whole presented in a clear, concise, logical, virile 
manner. The spontaneity of the music, 
the ease with which he handles the most difficult 
and complex technical problems; his keen, formal 
sense, and with his natural lyric eloquence, these 
qualities all told heavily in this his first symphony. 
Mr. Shelley has adhered to classic models, espe- 
cially in the first movement, with its compact, nug- 
get-like opening theme. His adagio was very ten- 
der, gracious, and lovely in feeling, but the scherzo 
was the gem of the work. It is audacious in rhythm 
and treatment, and you had the feeling that from 
its creator much may come in the future. The last 
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movement showing no falling off in the fire or 
interest, the contrapuntal combination of three 
themes at the close being very effective. This Shel- 
ley symphony is one of the most significant produc- 
tions so far from an American composer’s pen. 


“He is a romantic of romantics and the content 
of his music can be almost invariably diagnosed as 
poetic. Everything sings in his orchestra, even his 
tympani. Of course, he has all of a young man’s 
love of over-emphasis, his coloring is often too 
high, and his dynamic scheme too brutal. . . . 
Mr. Shelley still shows the influence of Schumann, 
Beethoven, Dvorak, and Wagner, the latter in his 
coloring. But his themes are all his own, and he 
has the individual voice; he sings Shelley and no 
one else, and on that we build our hopes for his 
future. His second symphony, which we have 
glanced over, is much more original, richer in ideas, 
and more closely knitted than the first.” 


JULES CLARETIE 
RUPERT HUGHES * 

I dedicate this book,in whichI have set down, with 
sO many souvenirs from my own experience, many 
confidences of the vanquished in the dramatic art, 
to the artists of the Comédie-Frangaise, those glori- 
ous actors who have been my collaborators during 
more than ten years of my life. 

I trust that they will find in these sincere pages 
some truth which may remind them of comrades 


JULES CLARETIE 
From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris 


left behind them on the road in the great journey 
toward glory; and, surely, a full expression of the 
sympathy of a man of letters who, as director or 


* Written for Current Literature. 
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dramatic author, has always loved those who have 
battled with him—or for him. 

So writes Jules Arséne Arnaud Claretie of his lat- 
est work, Brichanteau, Actor; which one can hardly 
call a novel, yet feels forbidden to give it no larger 
name than character-study. This book is a study of 
the life of an actor—a study so tender, so loving, 
for all its recognition of the actor’s amusing frail- 
ties—that many have not hesitated to place old 
Brichanteau immediately on Olympus, and grant 
him a distinct place among the great and loveable 
realities of fiction. 

M. Claretie’s good will to his contemporaries 
speaks especially well for him, since, if one might so 
say it, he has had more contemporaries than almost 
any one of his time. Hugo, Michelet, and many 
others ofthe famous dead he knew intimately; hardly 
any important living figure in French art, letters, or 
journalism could be omitted from his circle of ac- 
quaintance. 

Claretie was born at Limoges, December 3, 1840. 
His parents soon moved to Paris, where he finished 
his studies, and entered journalism with great zeal, 
contributing to the chief papers of France, and 
writing much dramatic chronicle, succeeding 
Francesque Sarcey, indeed, as dramatic editor of 
L’Opinion Nationale. 

M. Claretie has displayed a large interest, too, in 
political and military affairs. One of his newspaper 
attacks upon the government of Napoleon IIJ. won 
him the distinction of a fine of 1000 francs, and put 
the Figaro under censure. He made not only an 
excellent war correspondent, but saw active service 
in the siege of Paris, and was for a brief while in 
command of a battalion of volunteers. He was an 
unsuccessful candidate once, too. 

In 1885 he was appointed administrateur of the 
Comédie-Francaise, a position of much glory and 
more difficulty. His place here, as well as his pre- 
vious experience as a dramatic author—not a par- 
ticularly successful one—gave him the authority to 
write this study of a typical French actor of the old 
school. 

M. Claretie has had more success as a writer 
than as a dramatist. His novel, Madeline Bertin, 
achieved a great success, and is credited with inau- 
gurating the genre of the political romance, much 
used since. His historical study, Les Derniers 
Montagnardes, won high praise from Michelet. His 
history of the Revolution of 1870-1871 has been 
very popular, and he has delivered many lectures 
and conferences. He was elected an academician in 
1888, and in 1889 was decorated with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. 

Among the numerous volumes that represent his 
work, surely none has such likelihood of perma- 
nence in interest as his Brichanteau, Actor. This 
old artist is followed through various experiences, 
to his decline from glory into a bicycle “starter” — 
the French borrow our word. Brichanteau is al- 
ways frankly absorbed in his own past. He carries 
off everything—faut-il dire triomphalement? Eh, 
bien, oui, triomphalement. His feud with one 
critic serves only as a contrast to his general suc- 
cess, his overwhelming power over countless audi- 
ences, and the vast treasury of his répertoire.. His 
self-admiration is unfailing, but it is none the less 
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of a most loveable quality. And his unfailing gen- 
erosity to others in distress completes the thrall. 
As a strange compound of grandiosity and sweet- 
ness Brichanteau is, indeed, a creation—a human 
friend to all kind lovers of human nature.* 





ON THE ENDOWING OF THEATERS 


In the Fortnightly, Mr. William Archer, an Eng- 
lish critic of great and well-vested authority, dis- 
cusses The Blight of the Drama, a painfully famil- 
iar subject, upon which withal he finds much that 
is new and enlightening to say, and much that is 
as applicable here as in England. The claim that the 
theater there is endowed can certainly be made 
good here, where the way in which various hope- 
less people can always find hundreds of thousands 
of other people’s dollars to lose in theatrical ven- 
tures, is one of the standing mysteries of metropol- 
itan life, and an unfailing source of conversation 
among the initiated. Mr. Archer enters upon this 
phase of his subject after discussing the prevalence 
of musical farce: 

Thus I can not regard musical farce in itself as an al- 
together deplorable sign of the times. The dispropor- 
tionate space it has occupied in the year’s bill of fare is of 
course to be regretted. But I venture to suggest that this 
is a symptom, not of an inordinate craving on the part of 
the public, but of a self-destructive mania in the “syndi- 
cates” who have crowded into a delusively promising field 
for speculation. 

We outsiders are apt to assume naively that everything 
that is floridly advertised, and especially everything that 
runs its six months or so. is, as the saying goes, “ a little 
gold mine.” Alas! theatrical gold mines, like those of Capel 
Court, are not always what they seem. A musical farce is 
an exceedingly expensive thing to mount and to run. It 
is worse than useless without at least one high-priced 
star; in some of these plays there have been four or five 
performers who draw extravagant salaries. Thus the 
houses must be continuously full to afford any considera- 
ble margin of profit, while it is the easiest thing in the 
world to drop many thousand pounds while “putting a 
good face on it” and waiting for the business to “pick 
up.” At least half of the thirteen pieces enumerated have 
been obvious and practically admitted failures; and I think 
it very doubtful whether more than two or three of the 
seeming successes have been genuinely and largely remu- 
nerative. I have been assured on what I believe to be 
good authority that one of the most famous of musical 
farces (not included in the above list), which ran for at 
least a year with every appearance of prosperity, resulted 
in a net loss of £11,000. This may be exaggerated or even 
untrue; but it is clear that in running such cumbrous and 
expensive machines, there is always the risk of a sudden 
“drop” coming at an awkward time, and wiping out the 
profits of previous months. Musical farce, in a word, is 
a singularly precarious form of gambling; and its inor- 
dinate prevalence is a proof, not of popular infatuation, 
but rather of the fascination which this particular game 
possesses for the theatrical punter. 

There is a large and probably increasing class of city 
men who are always willing to devote their spare mo- 
ments and spare cash to a “flutter” in theaters. They 
hope to win, of course; but as this is not their actual 
business, they can afford to lose with a tolerable grace, 
for the sake of the excitement, to say nothing of the sub- 
sidiary charms of theatrical life. Now, to men of this 
stamp, musical comedy is especially seductive. 


At no time does the public, as a whole, demand one 


* For a reading from Brichanteau, see page 148. 
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form of play rather than another. Playwrights and man- 
agers who devote anxious thought to the question “how 
the cat is jumping,” are simply wasting their mental tis- 
sue. The cat may be made to jump in any direction by a 
sufficiently alluring bait. Owing to a combination of pure 
chance with managerial superstition, no effective attempt 
has been made during the period under review to attract 
the public in the direction of serious drama. When an- 
other set of chances comes into play, managerial supersti- 
tion will still be ready to intensify their operation, and we 
may look for a rush of realism. Thus the blight we have 
been studying will probably turn out to be a transitory 
and negligible phenomenon, important only if it should 
prove to have discouraged our serious playwrights and 
betrayed them into paltering with their ideal. 


I am sure that if a complete profit-and-loss account of 
our two dozen West End theaters for any given sea- 
son could be audited, certified, and published, it would 
make the devotees of the cheese-mongering theory of man- 
agement open their eyes so wide that they would scarcely 
be able to close them again. If ever there was a bounty- 
fed article of commerce it is the drama of the West End 
theaters. The capital which goes into the cheese-trade is, 
so to speak, automatically regulated by the prospect of a 
fair return at current rates. There is no such charm in 
the act of cheese-mongering as to make people crowd into 
the market and lose fortune after fortune rather than de- 
sist from selling cheeses. But in play-mongering, or 
rather entertainment-mongering, there are a score of al- 
lurements which set commercial sanity at naught, and at- 
tract capital out of all proportion to any reasonable hope 
of return. In other words, if the drama were not 
endowed, some seventy-five per cent. of our theaters 
would cease to exist. The drama is endowed, spasmodic- 
ally and stupidly, but lavishly enough in all conscience. 
Is it, then, so utterly incredible that one day or other a 
“backer” should be found to endow a theater with brains 
as well as money? He need not have a very long purse— 
or more precisely he must have a long purse, but he will 
not be called upon to empty it. For it is quite a mistake 
to imagine that an endowed theater would never become 
self-supporting. The endowment is required during the 
experimental stage, to start the enterprise, to establish it, 
and to give it time to create its public and form its tradi- 
tion. 

Mr. J. I. C. Clarke, a dramatist whom the last 
season brought into honorable prominence, has 
been discussing the operation of an endowed thea- 
ter in America in Harper’s Weekly. These are 
some of the apposite things he says: 

What claims, it may well be asked, would such a thea- 
ter have to be considered a National Theater? Under our 
“‘go-as-you-please” democracy, what would be its author- 
ity. The answer to the first question is that it would sim- 
ply represent a well-equipped fixed aspiration after the 
highest aims of national dramatic art. Its authority 
would, like the Comédie Frangaise, arise exclusively from 
its excellence. 

The writer for the American theater has no incentive to 
the higher forms of his art. The American student who 
might become a playwright has no chance of seeing the 
best plays outside of books, and so he can never in the 
higher drama attain a knowledge, for instance, of the vital 
difference between “movement” and “action”’—a rock on 
which so many of our littérateurs have split their dra- 
matic barks in turning from their novels to dash off a 
play. When we continually concede the superior crafts- 
manship of the French dramatists, do we give thought to 
the formative influence of the Théater Francais upon the 
young minds of France? The future of the American 
playwright is intimately bound up with the establishment 
of a National Theater. 
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The Late 
Mrs. Oliphant 


Of Mrs. Oliphant, the novelist, 
who died in Wimbledon, Eng- 
land, June 25, the New York Herald says: 

Mrs. Oliphant, novelist, biographer, a woman 
loved not only for her work as an author, but for 
her personality, had been living in London since 
the season began, and though her friends were 
aware that for years she had suffered from the rav- 
ages of the disease from which she died, recently 
she seemed to grow in strength, and, notwithstand- 
ing her advanced age, it was believed she might 
have several more years of usefulness before her. 
Within the last fortnight, however, Mrs. Oliphant 


MRS. OLIPHANT 
From a photograph by H. S. Mendelssohn, London 


began to show final manifestations of the disease, 
and her death, therefore, was not entirely unex- 
pected. 

The life of this remarkable woman seems to have 
been almost entirely devoted to her literary labors. 
Herself and her work were inseparable, inasmuch 
as even her intimates seldom found her when she 
was not writing a novel, finishing one, or arranging 
a plot. Her industry was phenomenal. It is doubt- 
ful if there ever lived a British writer who produced 
more novels than she. None of them was distin- 
guished for its strength or intricacy of plot, or its 
power of expression or of analysis, but they all had 
the virtue of containing as their heroes and hero- 
ines living, breathing human beings. 

Mrs. Oliphant was born Margaret Oliphant Hil- 
son, and almost from her early girlhood the force of 


her literary productiveness showed her her career. 
She had done a considerable amount of ephemeral 
work before she was twenty-one, but then she set to 
work with an ardent determination to produce 
something with a lasting quality, and the result was 
Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland of 
Sunnyside. The success of this venture was almost 
immediate. It was phenomenal for those times of 
restricted circulation. She was encouraged by her 
publishers and her friends, and she set to work in 
earnest and book after book began to flow from her 
pen. Her love of Scotland and her delineation of 
its people, her delicacy of appreciation of all their 
traits, endeared her books to the Queen, 
and Mrs. Oliphant had the dignity of 
being Victoria’s favorite author. 
Throughout her long career as a writer 
she held consistently to one principle in 
the character of her work. She believed 
that fiction was lowered when the writer 
dealt with subjects or with characters 
that “would not be admitted into any 
family in the Empire.” The result was 
that she never wrote anything about the 
criminal classes, avoided immorality as 
a subject as she would have avoided a 
contagion, and she came well into that 
classification of British authors who 
wrote for young men andwomen astheir 
fathers or mothers might have done. 


Mrs. Oliphant was a most prolific 
writer, says the Boston Transcript, hav- 
ing turned out in less than fifty years 
more than seventy-five books of various 
kinds. Her first novel, Passages in the 
Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, was 
published in 1849. Since then her liter- 
ary activity has been continuous. At 
least one book a year was published, and 
sometimes more. Among her other nov- 
els are: Caleb Field, 1850; Markland, 
1851; Katie Stewart, 1852; The Quiet 
Heart, 1854; Zaidée, 1856; The Laird of 
Norlaw, 1858; Lucy Crofton, 1860; 
Madonna Mary, 1867; Squire Arden, 

1871; At His Gates, 1872; A Rose in June, 
1876; Young Musgrave, 1877; Within the Pre- 
cincts, 1879; Ladies Lindores, 1883; The Wiz- 
ard’s Son, 1883; Hester, 1884; Sir Tom, 1884; 
Madam, 1885; Oliver’s Bride, 1886; The Second 
Son, 1888; Neighbors on the Green, Lady Car, A 
Poor Gentleman, 1889; Mrs. Blencarrow’s Trou- 
bles, and Sons and Daughters, 1890; The Heir Pre- 
sumptive and the Heir Apparent and The Marriage 
of Elinor, 1892; Lady William, and The Sorceress, 
1893, and Prodigals, and Their Inheritance, 1894. 
Mrs. Oliphant has also written works of history and 
biography, among which are the Chronicles of Car- 
lingford, a translation of Montalembert’s History of 
the Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. 
Bernard, 1862-66; Historical Sketches of the Reign 
of George the Second, St. Francis of Assisi, 1870; 
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The Makers of Florence, 1876; Literary History of 
England, 1882; Dante, Sheridan and The Makers 
of Venice. She also edited Messrs. Blackwood’s 
Foreign Classics for English Readers, adn her- 
self contributed volumes on Dante and Cervan- 
tes, and in 1893 published Thomas Chalmers, a 
study. 

One day some few years back 
as the present writer* was walking 
along the boulevard in Paris he stopped at a well- 
known bookstall and asked for the latest works. 
“The latest works!” replied a clerk, “we have re- 
ceived forty-seven new books in three days, a large 
number of which are novels, and though we are in 
the season, there have not been that many purchas- 
ers in our shop in those same three days. If it goes 
on like this we shall soon have more authors than 
readers. See, here are nearly fifty volumes with un- 
cut pages bought by us from newspapers, to which 
they were sent by publishers. The reviewers do not 
read them; if they did that it would require several 
critics for each journal to give a good account of 
them, and even then the papers would not have 
enough space to print their reviews. Still we must 
get rid of these works soon, so as to make room for 
other new ones which keep on pouring in to sub- 
merge our bookshelves.” Then the man inquired 
if it was quite as bad as that in America. “Yes, 
worse even, Over there it has come to pass that 
authors are not only their own publishers, but ac- 
tually read their own books. “Oh!” he cried, “‘but 
that is incredible!” 

I asked for the “patron,” or proprietor, an old ac- 
quaintance, a wise man and witty bibliophile, whose 
knowledge of books is only equalled by his idolatry 
for the boulevard. He was born nearly seventy 
years ago in the Boulevard St. Denis; he learned his 
trade of printer in the Boulevard du Temple; he 
started a bookstall in the Boulevard Montmartre in 
1855, and in 1869 he moved to the place in the 
Boulevard des Italiens, where he now is. But when 
I told him what the clerk had said, he, also, began 
to scold at the whole art of printing. I suppose we 
all have that mood at times. 

0 teens tutes Speakingof Paris bookstalls, 

Word for de Maupassant | maysaythat in France there 
is a public shepherdof moralswho is quiteas partic- 
ular as our own Comstock, and yet La Censure, or 
Senator Berenger himself, would not have dreamt 
of suppressing a novel by Guy de Maupassant. Not 
that works of fiction are never raped from the Paris 
market places by Dame Censor’s emissaries, for, in- 
deed, there is hardly a month in the year but edi- 
tions are seized and destroyed, and the truth is, our 
sister Republic is not so immoral as Anglo-Saxons 
pretend to think she is. That, however, is not the 
question now; what I am anxious to do is to protest 
with energy against Mr. Comstock’s denunciation 
of my friend’s literary works. There is,of course, no 
need of my reviewing Maupassant’s artistic talents 
as a writer, but as one who knew him personally, I 
may be permitted to declare that his reputation hon- 
ored the profession. For ten years Guy de Maupas- 
sant passed his best youth as a drudge clerk in one 
of the Government departments, and he would have 
died in routine had he remained in the service. I 


*Mr. Henry Haynie: to Current Literature. 
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once asked him if that sort of labor and its sur- 
roundings was not very displeasing to him, and he 
replied: “Mon Dieu, no; I always liked the society 
of imbeciles.” (The shoe was not put on.) However, 
young Guy fell to making verses, and by the time 
he was twenty-six he was succeeding admirably. 
Besides, on Sundays he enjoyed the friendship and 
profited by the precepts, of Flaubert; the which was 
a great help to him in his literary efforts, though he 
did not at that period try to turn his talent into 
money. He always took things easily, merely busy- 
ing himself for most part with ameliorating his style 
of telling a story, and by and by he succeeded, as 
his work was of the kind that pleased. Then when 
Zola, whowas always good to young littérateurs, in- 
troduced Maupassant into the Soireés de Medan, 
the man was made, so to speak, and it was not very 
long until another writer “qui tire 4 cent mille’”— 
the Parisian way of saying their books have editions 
of 100,000—could retire to an elegant mansion that 
he had built with money earned with his own pen. 

My first acquaintance with Guy de Mau- 
passant was in 1880; we met at the office of the 
Gaulois newspaper; after that we were always 
friends, and I used to see him frequently at the 
house of Madame Blanche Roosevelt, a beautiful 
American who sang in opera a while, and who has 
written several successful novels. M. de Maupas- 
sant was a man of solid intellect, but somewhat sen- 
sual in the most intelligent meaning of the word. 
The disdain he had for vanity was really admirable, 
and it was he who perpetrated the now famous 
phrase: “There are three things which dishonor a 
Frenchman—the Academie Francaise, the cross of 
the Legion d’Honneur, and to write for the Revue 
des Deux Mondes.” That, of course, was absurd, 
but it must be understood that this aggressive for- 
mula was only aimed at the humiliations, the renun- 
ciations of self which, as a rule, literary men must 
undergo when soliciting any one of these three sit- 
uations. M. de Maupassant’s books al- 
ways make me think of Taine’s Graindorge, who 
got his fortune selling salt pork; Graindorge had 
epicurean tendencies with a misanthropical tone, 
and the only pleasure he really enjoyed was that of 
curiosity. Like this fictitious personage, Guy de 
Maupassant was a kind of abrupt reasoner who was 
very curious about some things, more’s the pity. 
Materialist and misanthropic, he obstinately re- 
duced everything to but few motives, and even these 
he perceived more distinctly with peasants than 
with other people. Finally, having “made his pile” 
by writing novels in Paris or at Etretat, he retired 
to a villa at Cannes, near where his yacht was 
moved, and there he settled down to enjoy an en- 
viable old age, such as every literary man is well 
worthy of. It never came to him. 

We had news from Paris a 
while ago of the serious sickness 
of Henri Meilhac, a famous playwright and mem- 
ber of the French Academy; I have not heard the 
outcome. I have known Meilhac for years, and 
first met him personally in a rather curious way. 
The late Ira Paine, an American pistol shot of wide 
celebrity, was then the sensation of Paris. A cele- 
brated French sportsman, member of the Jockey 
Club, himself a good shot, arranged a garden party 


The Playwright, 
Meilhac 






with Ira as the star, and to this entertainment I was 
bidden at his request—I had been of some service 
to him—and he also requested an invitation for 
Meilhac, to whom he had been introduced by 
Blowitz, of the London Times. After that I saw the 
famous writer frequently, now and then in his own 
apartment in the Place de la Madeleine, but more 
often at some theater, and I must confess his Chi- 
nese-looking visage always looked dull and bored, 
even when the play was one of his own creations. 
It is admitted, however, that his heavy, ugly, and 
gloomy head incased a fine and witty mind, which 
was rich in rare fantasies and not lacking in philoso- 
phy. For many years he has been a success from 
every point of view, particularly so on the stage, 
and in France, of all the forms of literature, that of 
the theater is the most profitable. A piece which 
makes a decided hit in Paris is, no matter what its 
skilled quality may be, bound to be produced else- 
where, besides which the printed play finds its way 
into nearly every household, so that the benefits to 
the dramatist are far beyond anything realized on 
the most literary and most legitimate of books. 
Happily for Meilhac, he early met “un bon genie” 
in the person of Ludovic Halévy, and for more than 
twenty years they worked in partnership. Aff«r 
they had dissolved collaboration, Halévy wrote no 
more plays, but Meilhac has produced several. 
Among these may be mentioned Gotte, Decoré, 
Margot, Ma Cousine, etc., the last of which 
was perhaps the greatest triumph. Henri 
Meilhac was born in 1831, and yet with all his ad- 
vanced age and years of success, I never saw him 
look sober and solemn but once, and that was the 
afternoon of his reception at the Academie Fran- 
caise as successor to the grand Labiche. Still, seat- 
ed between Dumas and Legouvé, who were his god- 
fathers with the “Immortals,” and what with his 
heavy head half buried in his broad, round should- 
ers, his large mustache, his cold eyes, and his im- 
passive face, he appeared anything but the spirituel 
€écrivain or fine artist that he has always been. And 
I can not help thinking that he always looked more 
in place at the Folies-Bergére or at the circus than 
he ever did under the dome of the Institute. ‘ 
Of his works, those best known in America are the 
ones he wrote with Halévy; as, for instance, the 
Comedy of Frou-Frou, and the burlesques of the 
Belle Helene, and the Grande Duchesse. One 
of the plays which he alone signed, Decoré, was 
purchased by Mr. A. M. Palmer, but it was so in- 
decent that that distinguished manager was unable 
to ever bring it out. “All the water in Lake Cham- 
plain would not wash it clean,” said Mr. Palmer 
when questioned as to its whereabouts. 





[It is to the Critic, as appears below, that the public is 
indebted for the correction of the many garbled and fool- 
ish accounts of Mrs. Steel’s personality, which have ap- 
peared in the American newspapers, by the printing of a 
reasonably full and absolutely authentic account of her 
life obtained from Mrs. Steel herself.—Editors.] 

The author of On the Face of 
the Waters was born at Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, on April 2, 1847. 
She is Scotch upon both sides of her pedi- 


Mrs. Steel, author of 
On the Face of 
the Waters * 





* A reading from On the Face of the Waters (The Mac- 
millan Co.) was given in Current Literature for March. 
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gree, her father, Mr. George Webster, being 
a Lowlander of a long line of Munster Pro- 
vosts Bailies; her mother, Isabella Macallum, 
Highland, claiming kin with various chieftains 
and raiders. The family of which she came was a 
large one, and very merry withal. One of their 
chief amusements was theatricals. Her mother 
used to write the plays, and Mrs. Steel herself was 
stage-manager, scene-painter, and musical director. 
3esides these onerous duties, she was wont to act 

the hero of the drama, her seven brothers agreeing 
that she could make love more prettily than any of 
themselves. When only twenty she married a man 
whom she had known since they were small chil- 
dren together. He was an Indian civilian, and she 
thus went straight to India before a decade of years 
had dulled the memory or clouded the atmosphere 
of the Indian mutiny. Here was the inspiration of 
On the Face of the Waters. Her education at home 
had ceased early; indeed, she was but fourteen when 
she left the school-room. But she was a great reader, 
diving deeply into an incongruous collection of vol- 
umes which she found in a neglected garret at the 
top of the house. As a girl, she did very little writ- 
ing, and when she did begin it was with the inevita- 
ble verse. Her first remembered production was a 
hymn, and for a long while it remained her only ef- 
fort. As a young married woman, the intense in- 
terests of her own house, her own cook, her own 
baby, left her very little time for books. It was only, 
she says, when the cook stayed on till he knew 
nearly as much as she did (and Mrs. Steel is great 
at cookery), and when the nursery emptied itself 
Westward after the fashion of Eastern nurseries, 
that she found leisure to write. And even then the 
time was scant, for she has never been a book- 
worm. Her first interests are all out-of-doors; she 
is a great rider, a player of games—even of racquets 
—and an enthusiastic gardener. Moreover, she has 
had other hobbies indoors, among which music and 
painting bear equal shares. Indeed, as a child she 
showed much promise with the brush, and Sir Noe! 
Paton recommended that she should take up art se- 
riously, as a profession. However, the idea fell 
through, and being set in a sort of jungle life, Mrs. 
Steel applied herself to the native language, and 

became active in many philanthropic fashions, 
teaching in the schools, finding time for dispensary 
work, classes,and lace-making. Her restless energy 
attracted the natives, and she in turn was drawn to 
them. Their silent obedience pleased her. As she 
is wont to say with a smile, “I like all people who do 

as they are told.” In this way she began to increase 
the sphere of her helpfulness, though the frequent 

changes of station, necessitated by her husband’s 

profession, were somewhat disconcerting to her 

work. Now and then she wrote a little—some- 
times to amuse her four-year-old daughter. One 
such book is still extant, of course, unpublished. 

Meanwhile, her interest in the natives grew, and, 

as she was a close observer, she began to lay up 

much knowledge of their ways and wants. Some 

of these things she put into a folk-lore book, which 

Major Temple annotated and published; some into 

primers for Government schools. Of these she 

wrote three, illustrating two of them herself. Later 

on she produced a volume on physiology, hygiene, 
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and domestic economy, which is still the local text- 
book. All these things show Mrs. Steel's sympathy 
and kindliness; but she declares, if you say so, that 
she was not so much moved by a sense of duty as 
impelled by a genuine love of work for its own sake. 
She never associated herself with any organized 
mission work, but simply tried to understand the 
natives in the light of their own beliefs. Finally, 
after she had given many years to the work, and 
had had some hot-headed encounters with those in 
authority, the Bengal Government invited her to 
undertake the inspection of all the female schools 
in the Province, and also to apportion the grants to 
be given to the Zenana Mission. This was a period 
of very hard work, which was, moreover, unremu- 
nerated, except in the matter of out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. She used to travel all night, and 
work, often enough, from 7 A. M. to 7 P. M., for 

she did not like to be long away from home, 

and so used to try to pack the work of four 
months into a bare six weeks. But her heart 

was in the work, and she had only one griev- 
ance. She was not allowed a clerk, and, 
though her reports, schedules, and averages 

took days in the compiling after her return 
home, her allowance ceased with her travels. 

This led to many playful arguments between 
herself and the Government, conducted in 
good part on either side. 

But at last a question of the first import- 
ance arose in conection with her work. To 
her mind the plan proposed involved the 
greatest public wrong,—a disgrace to the 
English name,—and she felt it must be fought. 

Mrs. Steel is not fond of talking of this time: 

its memory is still a nightmare to her. Still, 

any account of her life which is sincere can 

not pass the matter by without regard, and it 

may suffice to say that she gained her point 

at the cost of an experience such as few men 

and fewer women have had to endure. She 
learned, she is wont to say, many things from 

this trouble—not least among them the fact 

that the wife of an official can scarcely under- 

take public responsibilities without the risk of 
endangering her husband’s interests. How- 
ever, the hour passed, and when Mr. Steel’s 
period of service was over, his wife left India 

with the regard of her very opponents, and 
their gratitude to boot. She came home 
seven years age, with a new life, as it were, be- 

fore her. It was then that she settled to de- 

vote herself to literary work as an occupation. 

She sent six stories to six magazines—Blackwood’s, 
Macmillan’s, Chambers, etc. All were returned, 
save that sent to Macmillan’s, and this magazine 
subsequently accepted all the rejected tales, among 
which was one that its author has been known to 
describe as “the best story I am ever likely to 
write.” Since then she has burdened editors no 
more: the editors and the publishers have come to 
her. 

Mrs. Steel’s life, it will be seen, has been a very 
busy one. She says herself that she regards herself 
as a literary amateur, without technical equipment 
or standards of style, working to please herself. 
Some of her critics will deprecate such modesty. 
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And she is wont to add, at the end of many a long 
talk, that when she looks forward to the inevitable 
end of her multifarious activity, she feels that the 
greatest regret that death can bring her will be the 
parting from a body which has answered to every 
call made upon it by a soul which has not half its 
fiber. 

It is regrettable that the striking features of 
that figure can not be reproduced here, but Mrs. 
Steel’s family, vexed by the various caricatures 
which have appeared in the illustrated papers, have 
exacted from her a promise that she will give cur- 
rency to no more photographs which shall do in- 
justice to her pleasant and lively appearance. And 
after all, the portrait is of no importance. It is in 
the work that we learn to know the worker best. 





ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 
From a photograph by Langill, Hanover, N. H. 


Arthur Sherburne Mr. Hardy, who was recently 
Hardy appointed Minister Resident and 
Consul-General of the United States to Persia, has 
been for years a professor at Dartmouth College, 
and once occupied the Chair of Mathematics at 
West Point Military Academy, of which institution 
he is a graduate. He was also at one time editor 
of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, which office he 
filled with signal ability. Of his original literary 
work, the two novels, But Yet a Woman and The 
Wind of Destiny, are the best known. He is also 
a frequent contributor of verse to the magazines for 
a specimen of which, copied from the June 
Scribner’s, see page 135 of our present number. 














BEST CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE, 
W. A. MC ANDREW, 

[Epiror1AL Note.—Referring to our understanding 
with Principal McAndrew, of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
as mentioned in our July issue, we repeat our prefatory 
remark, and lay before the readers of Current Litera- 
ture a system of summarizing the best educational litera- 
ture of the day, with special reference to the interests of 
professional educators, but also in a manner scarcely less 
valuable to earnest parents and to friends of education at 
large. This plan has been found, by practical experi- 
ment, to make an immense saving of time and labor with- 
in the membership of this noted Institute’s faculty and 
Reading Club. By a simple expansion of the scheme 
through the pages of Current Literature, we believe it can 
be made so widely effective that the labor of one may 
often be an invaluable saving of time and labor to hun- 
dreds, while more or less an encouraging incentive to 
thousands. We cordially invite all educators in colleges, 
or academies, or high schools to take part in this scheme, 
which so clearly explains itself and its advantages. ] 

List prepared for the Teachers’ Reading Club 
of Pratt Institute High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Under the title, ‘‘ The Greatest Nation 
on Earth,” William George Jordan, in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal for June, gives a graphic 
account of our resources. The illustrations are 
brilliantly clever. 

Education of Anaccount of the Gallaudets and their 

the Deaf =work. The Columbia institution and 
its unique workings. General A. W. Greely. 
Review of Reviews, July. 

Universities Lhe decline and revival of French 

inFrance (Universities. An illustrated article by 
Baron de Coubertin. Review of Reviews, July. 
A continuation of the study of the meth- 
ods of Mr. S. H. Clark, W. B. Harte, Wer- 
ner’s Magazine, July. 
A short, pithy list of epigrams by 
F. A. Tupper, Journal of Education, 


Geography 


Reading 


Common Faults 
In Teaching 


July 1. 


A discussion of the uses of who, that, 
Grammar 


and which. Charles Jacobus, Journal 
of Education, July 1. 
Correspondence Lhe history and merits of the sys- 
Teaching tem of higher instruction by cor- 
respondence. C. W. Votaw, University of Chicago, 
Journal of Education, July 1. 
The dignity of labor. Thestrength 
of the bond between employer and 
employed. Robert D. Crawford enlarges upon 
these two results of manual-training instruction, 
Journal of Education, July 1. 
Why Music should be taught at public ex- 
pense. Emma Thomas, Music, July. 
The tendency to oust it from grade and rural 
schools. John L. Mathews, Music, July. 
Lack of Public Short but pointed editorial in the 
Interest in Schools Outlook, June 26, 1897. 
The value and necessity of obedience 
inchild-training; self-control ; “ break- 
ing a child’s will.” S. F. Callahan, The Outlook, 
June 26. 


Manual Training 


Music 


Government 


Education is the preparation of 
man to know his species. Theac- 
cumulated knowledge of the race is of great value. 


General Principles 
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Rousseau’s doctrine is absurd; but it is also ab- 
surd to neglect individual tendencies. All educa- 
tion based on self-activity. The three stages of 
the child’s mannef of thinking; the growth of re- 
sponsibility and moral will; the adjustment of the 
self to society; progress toward freedom. The 
field of child study. A strong, clear article, en- 
titled ‘“‘My Professional Creed.’’ Commissioner 
W. T. Harris, The School Journal, June 25. 
A review of the report of a commit- 
tee of twelve members of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, Supt. H. Sabin, 
School Journal, June 26. 
A review of the famous report of the 
“Committee of Ten,” Charles H Thur- 
ber, School Journal, June 26. 

Teachers’ Difficulty of securing an adequate sys- 

Training tem. Reason, the cost, the instability of 
the teaching body. The services of the National 
Educational Association. Review of their re- 
ports. Prof. A. B. Hinsdale, Journal of Educa- 
tion, June 26. 

Difficulties and necessities of High-School 
teachers. W. B. Jacobs,School Review, June. 
Movement to bring boards together 
inconventions. The need of enlight- 
enment in school boards. Seven particulars in 
which light is needed. William S. Mack, School 
Journal, June 26. 

Educational Lhe astonishing incompatibility be- 

Reform tween will-training and intellectual 
growth. The reaction against old methods. Com- 
missioner W. T. Harris, Journal of Education, 
June 24. 

History of Education in the Middle Ages. The 

Theories reforms of the 17th century. The 18th 
century changes. The New Education. Fried- 
rich Paulsen, Forum, July. 

College Entrance Lhe extensive discussion of this 

Requirements question in all educational circles; 
attack upon the artificial and unreasonable rules 
of the colleges. A. F. Nightingale, The School 
Review, June. 

Several articles upon classical education 
in secondary schools. The School Re- 
view, June. 

A discussion of theiraims. Paul Hanus 
School Review, June. 


Rural Schools 


High Schools 


School Boards 


Classics 


Higb. Schools 


THE CULT OF THE CHILD 
THE SCIENTIFIC STANDPOINT..,........ LONDON EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


The worthy Thomas Fuller says: “A good 
schoolmaster studieth his scholars’ natures as care- 
fully as they their books.” Sir Henry Wotton 
says: “It shall be fit to note how: prettily the child 
himself doth manage his pretty pastimes.” The 
child, then, is to be studied, known, and understood 
in work and in play. That is the teacher’s métier. 
It is not a matter of dispensing knowledge, like a 
chemist his drugs. Knowledge itself is a means to 
anend. The end is the due progress of mental de- 
velopment in the child. It is, therefore, for the 
teacher to know what the laws and phenomena of 
mental development are, as far as possible, in gen- 
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eral, and, moreover, to have a care to the exigencies 
of the mental progress of each individual. 

“Teaching,” says Professor S. S. Laurie, “is a 
grave and serious business. You are en- 
gaged in forming the finest, most complex, most 
subtle thing known to man, viz.: a mind; and do 
you propose to go on from day to day as your 
fancy prompts, tinkering here and tinkering there, 
and seeing what comes of it? Surely not.” 

Professor Laurie, therefore, concludes that every 
teacherought to study the general laws of mind, viz.: 
psychology. It is the teacher’s work to reach the 
child’s mind, to affect it, to help it think more ac- 
curately, to feel more rightly, and to act more effec- 
tively. 

Let us look at the matter from another point of 
view. It is said that that great teacher of the age 
of the Italian Renaissance, Vittorino da Feltre, took 
great pains to invent devices to help young children 
to understand what he taught. So as to be able to 
himself direct the earliest traces of mental power 
he himself taught the young children. This anx- 
iety in a clever man to teach J/ittle children was not 
understood in earlier days any better than it is now. 
It is said of the French teacher, Corderius (the man 
of the Colloquies), apologetically by Charles Hoole: 

“Though he knew well enough many jeered to 
see a man of his parts and years thus to busy him- 
self in such boyish matters, yet he so far addicted 
himself to teach little ones that for their sakes he 
condescended to any, even the meanest undertak- 
ings.” 

But no one saw the significance and value of 
teaching the youngest children more clearly than 
our English teacher, Richard Mulcaster (of Eliz- 
bethan times). He is speaking of the payment of 
teachers, and suggests that the teacher of the 
lowest forms should receive the highest salary. 

“What reason carrieth it when the labor is less, 
than to enlarge the allowance, the latter master to 
reap the benefit of the former’s labor, because the 
child makes more show with him? Why? It is the 
foundation well and soundly laid, which makes all 
the upper building muster with countenance and 
continuance. If I were to strike-the stroke, as I am 
but to give counsel, the first pains truly taken 
should, in good truth, be most liberally recom- 
pensed; and less still allowed upward as the pains 
diminish and the ease increaseth.”’ 

There can be no doubt that the literature written 
for children has helped to familiarize us with the 
conception that the child has a point of view of his 
own, which has to be regarded if-a child’s book is 
going to be successful. Lewis Carroll, Mrs. Moles- 
worth, and Robert Louis Stevenson know the secret 
of this way of writing. Mr. Walter Crane and Mr. 
Charles -Robinson—to mention no others—have 
shown similar knowledge in their art work. Liter- 
ature and art, therefore, make patent to all of us 
that the child is henceforth to be written with a 
capital C. 

The child’s mind is not an adult mind; but he has 
a modified psychology of his own. He does not 
quite think, feel, act as the man. His mind works 
somewhat differently. How does it work? Well, 


there is the question for teachers, that to which 
teachers should address themselves. 


Let them un- 
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derstand general psychology, and then study what 
has been written in child-psychology, and then, like 
the doctor, set up in practice and adapt the class- 
subjects of their teaching to the children they have 
to teach. In other words, iet them change the 
present end of teaching—that of teaching. subjects— 
to the more human end of teaching children by 
means of subjects. Let the teacher study children, 
at least as carefully as do literary men and artists. 





THE UNIVERSITY CAREER AND FARMING 
EXPERT TESTIMONY FROM TWO SOURCES...... SAN FRAN. EXAMINER 
[Dr. Jordan and Professor French, whose letters follow, 
are, respectively, President of Stanford University and Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania.—Editors.] 

“Does a university career unfit a young man for 
farming?” 

The answer depends on what is meant by “unfit,” 
and what kind of a career the young man in ques- 
tion led in the university. 

If a higher education has rendered any man less 
fit for any kind of work, then the fault is with the 
higher education or with the man. But it may 
turn him away by giving him something better to 
dp. The purpose of education should be to make 
men effective in life. Ifthe education is so directed 
as not to reach this end it is not worthy the name. 
But it sometimes happens that colleges have tried 
to cram the memory without disclosing the secret 
of power. There have been many institutions of 
this sort called colleges, and they are being left be- 
hind, high and dry, by the currents of progress. 
Live men have no use for them. Then there are 
some men who are unfit for life when educated be- 
cause they were good for nothing before. You can 
not buy an education for any boy. He must reach 
out and take it. You can not fasten a five-thousand- 
dollar education to a fifty-cent boy. I know a boy, 
the son of.a working man, who went to college, ran 
with a swell set, and boasted that he had “money to 
burn,” while his mother did her own washing. He 
was unfitted for his father’s trade when he was edu- 
cated. He was not unfitted by his education. He 
was not good for anything anyhow. 

So it may be, some farmers’ sons who go to col- 
lege are not good for anything, educated or not. 
Education will not take the place of character. 
Some few have been wrongly educated, crammed 
and stuffed instead of trained. These are not fitted 
for any live action by their education. 

sut the well-educated man from the farm can 
pitch hay, drive a plow, or milk a cow just as well as 
he could before he had an education. He is just as 
fit for farming as he ever was, and perhaps a good 
deal more fit than when he left the farm. 

3ut he is fitted at the same time for something 
else. He is trained to deal with men as well as with 
crops and cattle, and in general dealing with men is 
better paid. ©The number of men who can put 
headwork into their business is always small. To 
have brains, energy, and loyalty is to have the key 
to success in any profession. And with the doors 
of life open before him the college man will take up 
the line of work that will give his powers the broad- 
est play. He can wield more influence, earn more 
money, secure more satisfaction in other fields than 








in farming. He can succeed when others fail. Be- 
cause he can do so he will leave the farm and go 
where his powers will count to the best advantage. 

Very few graduates of our agricultural colleges 
become farmers in the ordinary sense. They have 
no capital but their brains. They have no farms of 
their own, and before they can earn a farm they can 
do better financially than to till it. Among my ac- 
quaintances several such have become professors 
of agriculture, of botany, of veterinary surgery, of 
entomology. Several others are directors of ex- 
periment stations; still others are managers of syn- 
dicate farms. The college men I know who remain 
farmers have mostly either taken to agriculture for 
health’s sake or have come into possession of their 
property by inheritance or in some other indirect 
fashion. 

The farmer’s son who goes to college has, as a 
rule, more than the average amount of health, vigor, 
and push. If he had not he would not go to col- 
lege. If he is trained to make his powers effective 
in life, he will find that he can do better than to go 
back to the farm. This may be unfortunate, but it 
is true. While it may be bad for the farms, it is 
good for the cities. If only those who were trained 
to do something well went to the cities, the con- 
gestion we complain of would not exist. If every 
man and woman were trained to do something well 
and to have a pride in it, there would not be any 
labor preblem. The right kind of education never 
unfits any man for anything. 

Davip STARR JORDAN, 
STANFORD UNIvERsITy, May 31, 1897. 


I am not sure that I can say, categorically, that a 
university career either fits or unfits a young man 
for farming. Everything depends on the young 
man. Some young men are spoiled by four years 
at a university. They are rendered unfit for any 
kind of work that they are willing to do; or, to put 
it conversely, they are rendered unwilling to do the 
kind of work they are fit for. 

It is not the business of the university, apart from 
its professional schools, to fit young men for any 
particular calling. Its aim is to teach young men 
to think, and thinking is not a vocation. Now, when 
a university takes a young man of small brain who 
can not learn to think, but might make a living in a 
small way as a farmer, or grocer, or carpenter, and 
stuffs him with ideas that he does not digest or as- 
similate, it unfits him for the only career in which 
he might make a modest success, for it makes that 
career distasteful. , 

In my opinion a considerable percentage of the 
youth in American colleges are wasting time. They 
are not learning to think. Perhaps they can not. 
That is a psychological problem I will not discuss. 
They are acquiring distaste for the only kind of 
work they have natural capacity for, and are pre- 
paring a future of failure and disappointment. Their 
prospects of usefulness and happiness would be 
brighter if they were in a machine shop or behind a 
plow. 

I do not imply that brains are not a necessary 
part of the successful farmer’s equipment. On the 
contrary, my observation and slight knowledge of 
farming have convinced me that there is no calling 
where the ability to think clearly and independently 
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is more essential to success or more certain Of re- 
ward. Industry alone will not make farming pay. 
The successful farmer is he who solves difficult 
problems relating to soil, climate, markets, and 
transportation facilities. The unsuccessful farmer 
solves no problem, but potters along in the foot- 
steps of his ancestors or neighbors. 

I know a young man who is making money out 
of an “abandoned farm” in Massachusetts. He in- 
vested $150 in a windmill by a pond and dug a 
reservoir on the hillside. Now his valuable crops 
of small fruit and garden truck are forever beyond 
the reach of drouth. That young man thinks as well 
as works, and is a successful farmer. A university 
career might have made him a dull preacher or col- 
lege professor. The biggest grower of “hen fruit” 
in New England is a college graduate. The farm 
was an inheritance, and his health demanded life in 
the open air. Agriculture was not profitable in the 
neighborhood, but this college man attacked the 
problem just as he had been taught to attack Euclid 
or Kant, and the right solution was eggs. 

Everything depends on the young man. If he 
wants to be a farmer and has independent gray 
matter in his brain he will be a better farmer for 
having taken a university career. I would recom- 
mend for him such studies as chemistry, biology, 
political economy, commercial and industrial his- 
tory, and at least one foreign language. It would 
be well for him to specialize some in agricultural 
chemistry, entomology, veterinary science, sur- 
veying, and other subjects yielding information of 
practical value toa farmer. Then, if he is willing to 
work hard with both head and hands he ought to 
succeed as a farmer. 

JosePpH FRENCH JOHNSON, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





THE FEARS OF CHILDREN 

PRESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL’S INVESTIGATIONS. ..CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University has 
been collecting facts concerning the fears of chil- 
dren. The fears of children, he says, are generally 
created by parents and servants. President Hall 
found that 1701 children had 6456 fears, the leading 
ones being the fear of lightning and thunder, rep- 
tiles, strangers, the dark, death, domestic animals, 
disease, wild animals, water, ghosts, insects, rats, 
and mice, robbers, high winds, etc. A few of these 
fears are rational. In New Jersey no children were 
found to be afraid of high winds, but in the West 
that fear naturally leads all others. At Trenton, 
however, sixty-two children were found who dread- 
ed the end of the world, a fear created entirely by 
adult teaching. His tabulation shows what educa- 
tion can do in this respect. No child was found to 
be afraid of the devil. Two hundred years ago and 
less that fear would have led all the rest. Few were 
found who were afraid of ghosts,a fear which would 
have stood high on the list not long ago. The fear 
of robbers and of wild animals is a survival, though 
robbers have not disappeared as completely as the 
wild animals. Forty-six New Jersey children were 
afraid of being burned alive, a monstrous thing to 
inculcate in the child mind. Fear will always be 
one of the strongest influences in human life, but at 
least it is possible by teaching what real danger con- 
sists of to eradicate groundless fears. 










































































































































































































































































































































































AN ACTOR, A CRITIC, AND A CHALLENGE* 





By JuLes CLARETIE. 





[Brichanteau, a Parisian actor playing in the provinces 
has been insultingly criticized in a Perpignan paper by 
Baculard, a critic of some merit who has recently come to 


I admit that my first thought, after reading the 
article, was to go and punch Baculard’s head, and 
tell him what I thought of him to his face, as Saint- 
Vallier did to the King at Marignan. But, after all, 
although impertinent, he was but exercising his 
right of criticism. The artist belongs to the public, 
to the press, to the man who judges him, to the man 
who hisses him. I conquered my anger, and 1 
went, like a dutiful soldier, to rehearse, according to 
orders, as if nothing had been said. I arrived at the 
theater, putting a bold face on the matter, divining, 
smelling, catching glimpses of the numbers of the 
Argus, which were hiding in the pockets of my 
comrades, all of whom were overjoyed. 

At that moment the date fixed for my benefit was 
drawing near. It was the hour for the wreath. 

Yes, the wreath!—the wreath of green laurel! It 
was what I had always dreamed of, worshiped, 
striven for in my long artistic career. A crown of 
thorns sometimes! I craved the wreath, the trium- 
phal wreath. And often, yes, very often, monsieur, 
it has cooled my brow. 

I was, indeed, so thirsty for glory that I was ac- 
customed—I confess it to-day, but without remorse 
—when I was touring in the provinces, or when I 
was to have a benefit performance, to make sure of 
that final proof of public sympathy, that conclud- 
ing note, that apotheosis of acting, that materializa- 
tion of success. I do not blush for it. The audi- 
ence might be absent-minded, might forget. One 
must be able to think for one’s self. And it was 
that precaution which precipitated the definitive— 
what shall I say—inevitable collision between Bacu- 
lard and myself. Yes, inevitable. And this is how 
it came about. The date of my benefit was at 
hand, as I have told you. I was at liberty to choose 
my own play, to word my announcements as I saw 
fit. I had, therefore, agreed to present, expressly 
for that solemn occasion, an unpublished drama by 
a young author of the Pyrénées Orientales, who 
had read his work at the Café Arago. 

I had promised, as I say, to create J. J. Puget’s Le 
Gaucho, a play in which I had, by the way, a part 
cut to my measure, a Mélingue of the good old 
days—Don Esteban, the Mexican Gaucho. It 
seemed to me that the first work of a child of the 
province, a product of the soil, would attract the 
public much more than a drama already well- 
known, and I had asked my manager to loan me 
the costumes worn in the Pirates, the famous Pi- 
rates of the Savane—in which Baculard had insulted 
me—to costume the Gaucho. 

“Whatever you want, Brichanteau,” said Mon- 
sieur Carbonier. 





* A selected reading from Brichanteau, Actor, by Jules 
Claretie. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, publishers. See Book 
List, page 188--see also page 141. 





Perpignan from Rivesaltes and who, out of compliment to 
his ability, is called “ the Janin of Rivesaltes,” after Janin, 
the prince of critics.] 


“Well and good, Monsieur Carbonier. But 
there’s the wreath!” 

“The wreath! What wreath 

“Why, the wreath that is usually presented to me 
on my tours, in the name of the personnel of the 
theater, at the end of my benefit. The jeune pre- 
miére generally brings it to me at the end of the 
fifth, and I receive it from her hands in the pres- 
ence of the audience, which is almost always pro- 
foundly, wildly excited!” 

Monsieur Carbonier looked at me, compressing 
his lips, and shaking his head. 

“A wreath! a wreath! Why, a wreath costs a lot 
of money; the management can’t afford to pay for 
it, and, as for the personnel, as you call it, you are 
well aware, my dear Brichanteau, that your col- 
leagues are not exactly rolling in wealth. And to 
take from their salaries the price of r 

I abruptly interrupted Monsieur Carbonier, and 
observed with great dignity: 

“Oh! my dear manager, what are you talking 
about? And can you think I would make my poor 
comrades of the company bear the cost of a dem- 
onstration in my honor? I, my dear manager!— 
never in my life-—This wreath, yes, this wreath to 
which I aspire, I already have!” 

“You have it?” 

“T own it. , It is part of my wardrobe. Make my 
colleagues pay for it?—the idea! I always carry it 
with me, in my trunk; I keep it fresh, and, when I 
need it, I take it out, dust it, and use it!” 

“Oh! all right!—very good!” exclaimed Mon- 
sieur Carbonier, reassured. 

“Now, my dear manager, you need not worry at 
all about the arrangements for this little ceremony, 
which is a very simple affair. Mademoiselle Jeanne 
Horly will rehearse it once with me, and nothing 
more will be necessary. I don’t even ask you to 
have the stage set; I will not take one of your re- 
hearsal days. We will rehearse it after Le Gaucho, 
which we will set up and make ready in the 
morning, leaving the afternoon free for our rep- 
ertory. 

Monsieur Carbonier was enchanted. From the 
moment that he knew that the wreath would cost 
him nothing he became a warm advocate of the 
wreath. 

We distributed the parts, learned, rehearsed, and 
acted J. J. Puget’s Le Gaucho in nine days. More 
than one scene a day. And I had some speeches of 
a hundred and forty lines! All the lovers of the 
drama in town had taken tickets. The ladies of 
Perpignan—and I was flattered by it—were evi- 
dently anxious to see the beneficiary. I was, I must 
say,—and vanity is not one of my weaknesses,—I 
was truly remarkable in Esteban, Esteban the Gau- 
cho. There was one scene in which I held, quiver- 
ing beneath my iron heel, the man who had insulted 
me in the prologue, Don Pablo Zamoral, and in 
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which I reached, I can fairly say, the height of 
pathos. All Perpignan shuddered! 

I felt that I was in the right mood; all the more 
because I saw in front of me, in one of the orchestra 
chairs, Baculard’s pale face, his fierce glance, his 
sneer; and it was to the critic of the Argus that I 
seemed to address the epithets which I hurled at 
Pablo Zamoral: ‘Ah! you have insulted me, sefior, 
but the Gaucho will have his revenge, and the point 
of my navaja, Don Pablo, will surely find thy heart, 
if it is still within thy body, and through the open 
wound dispatch thy soul, if soul thou hast, to Sa- 
tan’s dominions!” 

Le Gaucho was a triumph. The author was called 
for. Everybody applauded. LBaculard alone re- 
mained impassive in his chair. The Prefect came 
to congratulate me. The mayor pressed my hand, 
accompanying the gesture with cordial, flattering 
words. The moment had come for the presentation 
of the wreath. 

The curtain rose; all my comrades were grouped 
on the stage, some in Mexican costume, some in 
ordinary dress. Encompassed by their sympathy, 
I had before me the enthusiasm of the public, and I 
felt as if inclosed in a circle of good feeling, of in- 
dulgence, or, I might better say, ef justice. Mon- 
sieur, there was a glow at my heart. 

I looked at the wreath, my wreath, which I had 
again and again received from the jeune premiere, 
at Moulins, at Tours, at Nantes, at Nancy, even at 
Etampes. It was always fresh, well dusted, bright 
and green, with its ribbon, which I had renewed 
from time to time, the ribbon, with the gilt letters: 
“To Brichanteau, from his friends and admirers.” 
And little Jeanne Horly, in Mexican costume—she 
played Lola, the cigarette girl, in Le Gaucho—held 
in her hands that wreath whereon I read with emo- 
tion the gilt letters. 

Thereupon, the whole hall being wrapped in si- 
lence, Jeanne Horly, who was no longer the poor 
creature Jeanne Horly but my Muse, the Muse of 
my hopes and of dramatic art, living posterity— 
Jeanne Horly walked toward me, and said in her 
very soft, deeply-moved voice: 

“Accept, O Master’—I had dictated the speech 
to her, and told. her what words to emphasize—“ac- 
cept this wreath, the worthy reward of your esthetic 
efforts. Such wreaths are never, like the wreaths 
of conquerors in war, stained with the blood of the 
common people; they are—and it is much better so 
—wet with honest tears immortal art has caused 
to flow.” 

She delivered the little speech very well, with 
much feeling, did little Jeanne Horly; so well that 
I was deeply moved, the tears of, which she spoke 
came to my eyes, and I wept. I wept tears that did 
me good. That ceremony, always the same, was, 
however, always new to me; and I have never been 
able to go through the scene with dry eyes.  Al- 
though repeated frequently, yet it was always to me 
the sweetest and the dearest of surprises. Do you 
understand me? Every actor will know what I 
mean. The effect of my tears upon the audience 
was, however, startling, literally startling. The 
orchestra stalls rose, handkerchiefs were waved in 
the boxes, and they shouted: “Vive Brichanteau! 
Do not go away! Remain with us! Brichanteau! 
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Brichanteau!” Such emotion, even on the Span- 
ish frontier, consoles one for many disappointments. 
Every one has not experienced it, and when, after I 
had taken the wreath, my wreath, from Jeanne 
Horly’s hands, my comrades came, one by one, and 
embraced me, there was a perfect delirium in the 
audience. Kisses were wafted to me, which I re- 
turned with repeated salutations; it was even sug- 
gested that I be carried in triumph. I avoided the 
ovation, carrying home with me, like a true egotist, 
the ineffaceable memory of the evening of Le 
Gaucho and my wreath, my dear wreath, which was 
destined to afford me like emotion many times 
again. 

What a blissful memory! But there was, as there 
is in all triumphs, Roman or Pyrenean, there was in 
my shadow the licensed insulter, the player upon the 
shrill-toned flute. Baculard was there, Baculard, 
to whom I the beneficiary, had sent a complimen- 
tary ticket without my card. He was not long in 
making me pay for my joy. The next morning the 
first column of the Argus contained an article 
headed, “The Gaucho’s Tears,” and I need tell you 
no more. Your poor Brichanteau was abused in 
that article like the meanest clown at a fair. I had 
played before the public in a wretched comedy, I 
had wept, at a stated time, before a vulgar wreath 
which I carried about through the provinces as a 
necessary property; I had rehearsed and pumped up 
my tears, had held a special rehearsal of my emo- 
tion; I, myself, in gelatinous style, had arranged 
the compliment, whose sickish odor I had had the 
audacity to inhale in public. I was the most brazen- 
faced strolling player to be met on the highway, 
where the chariot of the Comic Novel sticks fast in 
the mud. This Baculard could not understand that 
we, putting our whole soul into everything we do, 
can weep in presence of a wreath that we know and 
recognize, just as Pygmalion can fall in love with 
the statue he has created. For that wreath was, in 
one point of view, my Galatea. 

And the article wound up with this shaft: “When 
the troupe returns we shall call again for Esteban- 
Andres Brichanteau of the saw-dust ring of the 
circus to perform, between two of his ‘clown’s pi- 
rouettes, those lasso tricks that he knows so well. 
The lasso! that is his function, and to tell the truth, 
it is his only talent. In a traveling circus I prom- 
ise him a much more profitable benefit than that he 
received, the beggar of sous, as a pseudo-actor.” 
Ah! I could restrain myself no longer. That man 
had insulted me, not only as an actor, but as a 
beneficiary; that is to say, as aman. I determined 
to reply to him, to avenge myself, and an idea took 
root in my brain, an artistic idea, Monsieur, a de- 
licious idea! I went the next day to the Café 
Arago, where the Jules Janin of Rivesaltes was us- 
ually to be found astonishing the burgeois with his 
paradoxes, and—more like a strolling player than 
I—making a parade of his wit. He was there, sur- 
rounded by good people, whom he amused, and 
taking his bitters as he puffed away at a cigar. I 
approached him slowly, and stopped two steps from 
the table at which he was seated. 

“Monsieur,” I said, “we have a long-standing ac- 
count to settle. Is it your pleasure that it be set- 
tled soon?” 
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He seemed astonished at first, looked at me with 
a jeering air, as he raised his insolent face, and let 
fall, with excellent effect, by the way, a 

“When you desire.” 

“Very well, the sooner the better. It has gone on 
too long. I respect the press; I owe to it the best 
part of my joys and the greatest part of my pleasant 
memories. But I brook no insults. You will either 
declare that your articles are absurd, or you will 
give me satisfaction.” 

He rose, casting an angry glance at me, and the 
proprietor of the café, the customers and habitués 
of the place gathered about us. 

_“My articles?” stammered the great braggart, 
“You dare, you dare 

“Certainly, I dare. Poeple are too much afraid 
of you. As for me, I laugh at you. And, if you 
do not retract what you have written, you must fight 
me.” 

“Oh, as much as you please,” he exclaimed, de- 
lighted to show the gallery how brave he was. 

“We will fight,” I rejoined, coldly, for | was mas- 
ter of myself, as of the universe, “and, as I am the 
insulted party, I have the choice of weapons. And 
I choose my favorite weapon—my strolling-player’s 
weapon, Monsieur Baculard, my traveling-circus 
weapon, my Gaucho weapon. We will fight with 
the lasso!” 

I had enunciated each word—enunciation is a 
great thing—with studied, contemptuous, stinging 
moderation. When the word “lasso” fell upon his 
head he shook it as if he were under a shower- 
bath. He made no reply at first, looking about, 
trying to laugh it off, seeking, in the eyes of those 
around us, some signs of reprobation for me, or an 
assertion of the utter absurdity of my preposterous 
proposition. 

“With the 
lasso!” 

“Tam not mad. You have insulted me, called 
me torero, chulo, picador, and God knows what 
else. I shall fight with the weapon you have ridi- 
culed—my favorite weapon, Monsieur. If I 
played HarJequin, I would tell you that I would 
fight with the wooden sword. I play Esteban 
the Gaucho. I shall fight with the Gaucho’s 
weapon.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“You're a buffoon,” he said. 

Then, turning toward 
continued: 

“A lasso! 
give you a lesson 

“With your pen, perhaps. I propose to give you 
one with my lasso. The lasso, you hear, the lasso! 
And if you undertake to play cunning, I will haul 
you out of your chair at some first performance, 
and drag you on to the stage with the weapon of 
the Gaucho, the mountebank, and the clown! 
Hasta la vista, sefior.” 

And leaving him stupefied, gasping, his usually 
pale face suffused with blood, I pulled my big felt 
hat down over my head like a sombrero, and stalked 
out of the café, as I made my exit in Don Cesar de 
3azan, every one making way for me until I 
reached the threshold, where, turning once more, I 
hurled at him, in the tone of a “To horse, 
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messieurs!” a magnificent, Au lasso! which echoed 
through the room like a peal of thunder. 

Paris is a great provincial city, but Perpignan is 
a small one. The episode of the Café Aragon was 
soon generally known. The Indépendent des 
Pyrénées-Orientales spoke of it the same day in 
veiled words. In the green-room of the theater 
that evening, the boldest of my comrades gave me 
an ovation, the more prudent ones shunned me; 
they were afraid of Baculard. Little Jeanne Horly 
was weeping. It seems that Baculard had said that 
he would have my skin, and that I should leave Per- 
pignan with my face pounded to a jelly. I played 
Latude that evening. I made a great hit. But I 
still pursued my delicious idea by asking Monsieur 
Carbonier to announce Le Gaucho for the following 
Sunday. I sent J. J. Puget to second my request. 
J. J. Puget was a distant cousin of the Mayor’s 
brother-in-law, and Monsieur Carbonier was not 
sorry to show his good-will to a connection of the 
municipality. 

“But,” observed the manager, “suppose Bacu- 
lard hisses you?” 

“Before Sunday the question at issue between 
3aculard and myself will be settled. We shall have 
fought with the lasso, or he will have backed out.” 

“Le Gaucho it is, then,” said Monsieur Carbon- 
ier. 

And he advertised it accordingly. He did not 
quite realize the gravity of what I asked him to do 
when I suggested a second performance of Le 
Gaucho. J. J. Puget’s lines were not in his mind at 
the time. Ata given moment Esteban the Gaucho 
says to Don Pablo Zamoral: “I will use against 
thee the weapon of the peons and the Gauchos, vile 
wretch, and I will drag thee to my hacienda, hang- 
ing behind my saddle like a strangled jaguar!” It 
was that phrase—and a sonorous piece of writing 
it is, as they would say to-day, that I proposed to 
deliver in my agreeably gutteral voice. Monsieur 
Carbonier forgot that phrase; otherwise he would 
have cut it out, or else he would have asked J. J. 
Puget to put something in its place. And Puget 
would have complied for the sake of being acted. 

I had sent two friends to Baculard: old Touraille, 
who played the noble fathers, and who was once a 
drummer in the National Guard, and a customs 
official, a friend of mine, and a man of spirit. Ba- 
culard replied that the proposition of a duel with 
lassos was perfectly absurd, and that I ran the risk 
of being hissed on the street as well as on the stage. 
Good for you, my man! 

Sunday arrived. A full house. The small Per- 
pignan theater fairly groaned, being far too small 
for the great audience. I walked upon the stage. 
Esteban does not appear until the second, and the 
first had been listened to coldly, I should say, im- 
patiently. I walked upon the stage, I say, and vol- 
leys of bravos greeted me. I played my scene, the 
first, and, as I played, I looked about to see if Ba- 
culard was in the hall. I wanted to know from 
what direction the hiss would come, assuming. But 
Baculard was not there. 

There was rather a long intermission before the 
third. J. J. Puget took advantage of it to come 
behind the scenes and embrace me. He told me 
that I had been sublime,—author’s exaggeration. 





But he also told me that Baculard had arrived, with 
his hat at a fighting angle, and an insulting sneer. 

“Look out for the next act,” said poor Puget. 
“Suppose you cut the passage about the lasso, my 
dear Brichanteau, what do you say?” 

“What do I say?” 

I waited a moment to make my reply more im- 
pressive. 

“T say that | would rather cut off my right hand 
than cut that passage. I am here for no other pur- 
pose than to throw it in that man’s face.” 

Ah! that third act! One of the most exciting oc- 
casions, and one of the successes of my life. The 
moment that I went upon the stage I had seen Ba- 
culard planted in the balcony, aiming an enormous 
opera-glass at me, with studied affectation. I had 
thereupon cleverly pretended not to notice him, and 
I had played all the first part of the third, as if the 
Janin of Rivesaltes were not there. Excellent 
Jules Janin! The idea of comparing that gallant, 
high-minded man to such a fellow as that! The 
spectators were visibly interested in the double play 
of Le Gaucho, in the drama itself, and in the sort 
of duel which was in progress between the actor on 
the stage and the pamphleteer in the hall. No one 
knew what he expected to happen, but there was a 
smell of sulphur in the atmosphere as at the ap- 
proach of a storm. Stretched out in his chair, his 
shoulders bearing hard against the back, Baculard 
cast at me—I saw it out of the corner of my eye— 
glances of ironical pity, such as one might bestow 
upon a circus clown. And I felt, yes, I felt mag- 
netically that a part of the audience thought that 
his contemptuous attitude was a success. But I 
bided my time. My time was coming—it came. 

I had Don Pablo Zamoral before me, and it was 
time for me to hurl the famous passage in his face. 
Thereupon, turning a little away from Cambous- 
casse, who was playing Zamoral, I walked straight 
forward to the footlights—yes, so near that I al- 
most brushed against the lamps—and gazing in 
Baculard’s face, gazing at him deliberately, with 
head erect and ina loud voice I declaimed, in 
trumpet tones, the avenging phrase that had been 
rumbling for two days past in my breast: 

“I will use against thee the weapon of the peons and 
the Gauches, vile wretch, and I wili drag thee to my 
hacienda hanging from my saddle like a strangled 
jaguar!” 

Ah! what an effect! What a thunderbolt! At 
first a sort of stupor. Every eye was turned upon 
him whom my gaze sought out, and smote. An 
awful silence. He, pale and terrified; I, with my 
arm extended like Mirabeau speaking to—to— 
Dreux—Dreux—to the King’s messenger, whoever 
he was! Then suddenly a great uproar, loud ac- 
clamations, a whirlwind of bravos, a tempest of 
cheers, a cyclone of enthusiasm. 

“Vive, Brichanteau!” 

“Bravo, bravo, bravo, Brichanteau!” 

“Again! again! again! again!” 

I have had ovations in my life, I may say, indeed, 
I have had them without number, notwithstanding 
my final destiny, but I think I have never had one to 
be compared to that. The man of the Argus, 
fairly livid with rage, tried to rise, put out his arm 
in my direction, hurled at me some retort, which I 
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did not hear, which no one could have heard; but, 
amid the cheers which literally made the building 
tremble, which did not cease, which were constantly 
renewed with ever-increasing force, he sat down 
again, or, rather cowered in his chair, crushed by 
the acclamations that greeted me—me, the dis- 
penser of justice. 

The act ended with the scene between Esteban 
and Zamoral—luckily, for. it could not have gone 
on. When the curtain fell I was recalled once, 
twice, thrice, four times. The recalls were endless. 
And I continued to answer them. Vainly did I 
look for Baculard in the place he had occupied a few 
moments before. He was no longer there. He 
had slunk away in a rage at the turn affairs had 
taken. 

And the play came to an end, like the third act, 
amid enthusiastic bravos. 

The next day I received a visit from two friends 
of Baculard. They came to demand an apology or 
satisfaction for the affront of the preceding evening. 

“Apology, never; satisfaction, to his heart’s con- 
tent,” I replied. “But Monsieur Baculard knows 
my weapon.” 

“The lasso?” 

“The lasso.” 

“You are jesting.” 

“Not in the slightest degree; I fight with my ac- 
robatic weapon. I fight with the lasso. And hav- 
ing declared my purpose publicly, before a whole 
theater full of people whose bravos solemnly ap- 
proved my conduct, as by a plebiscite, I will fight 
with nothing but the lasso. I have said it.” : 

This episode of the lasso amused Perpignan 
mightily, and Baculard was not considered the hero 
of the affair. In vain did his seconds, in their re- 
port, published by the Argus, declare that I had de- 
clined to give satisfaction demanded; _ the 
whole town was agreed that I declined nothing at 
all, since I was willing to fight with the lasso. 

Remarks uncomplimentary to Baculard accumu- 
lated rapidly, and all the shrinking enmities united 
against the awe-inspiring man, now that he was 
down. He had spoken of administering a thrashing 
when he met me, but, being informed that, with 
charasteristic obstinacy, I always carried my lasso 
with me, he did not put himself out to meet me. 
And, by slow degrees, he, once so feared, became 
an object of ridicule. They wrote songs about him, 
they sent him, by way of mockery, miniature lassos 
in sealed packages. The gamins shouted at him 
from a safe distance, ‘““Where’s your lasso, Bacu- 
lard?” A circus passing through the town adver- 
tised—and that was the finishing stroke—Lasso Ex- 
crcise, and its receipts were enormous. They had 
a white-faced clown, dragged by an attendant about 
the ring with a lasso around his neck, and the 
clown, whose name was John Lee, was christened 
Baculard. 

Finally, Baculard was in such a frenzy of impo- 
tent rage, he felt that he was so humiliated, so dis- 
credited, so uprooted, as it were, at Perpignan, that, 
faith, he took a decided step; he left sooner than he 
intended, and took the train for Paris. I was ap- 
plauded more warmly than ever the next day, when 
I appeared in Gaspard le Pécheur. Everybody was 
satisfied, as was my honor. 
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ACROSS GUATEMALA ON MULEBACK 
FANNIE B. WARD... .cccccvccccccccccscccccccccccs PHILADELPHIA RECORD 

This odd old town of Quetzaltenango, Guate- 
mala, of which we have as yet seen little, being too 
wearied from the long mule-back journey for more 
explorations at present, lies seventy miles north- 
west from Antigua, our starting-point, and one 
hundred miles from Guatemala City. We made a 
four days’ picnic of it, with guide and mozo, camera 
and provision hamper—the itinerary calling for 
about twenty miles per diem. We might have 
come by diligencia in half the time, and possibly 
with half the fatigue, but certainly with far less sat- 
isfaction to our insatiable appetite for “scenery.” 
Twenty miles a day is not much, with an early 
start, on the quarter-deck of an easy-going mule. 
Indeed, in the way of an undertaking it would be 
nothing at all over the good level roads of the 
United States. But when the miles are mostly per- 
pendicular, set almost straight up or straight down 
the hills, through wild ravines and gorges, it be- 
comes a different matter. However, a few aches 
and pains are not to be considered against the de- 
lights of a leisurely journey through the beautiful 
highlands of this Land of Sunshine. The rainy 
season—the winter of this part of the world—had 
just begun (May 5), making perfect weather in 
mid-mountain altitudes, neither hot nor cold, with 
nightly showers subduing the dust and leaving 
vegetation at its greenest and brightest—the air 
odorous of violets and orange blossoms, the 
ozone in it seeming to contain an invigorating 
tonic. 

The route from the capital lies practically along 
the coast range of the Sierras, which, running north 
and south through Central America, form a con- 
tinuous chain with the Andes of South America and 
the Sierra Madres of Mexico and the Rockies of 
our own land, missing only a link or two at 
the Isthmus of Panama. For the most part we 
stuck religiously to the old Camino Real, or “Royal 
Highway,” of the early Spaniards, which here- 
abouts runs through a region of sugar fineas and 
great stock farms, on to the famous coffee and rub- 
ber sections near the coast. At first the road is 
comparatively level, but so winding that the vol- 
canos, Fego and Agua, which should have re- 
mained sedately in the rear, seem to be constantly 
skipping about and shifting their relative positions 
in the most puzzling manner. We passed through 
several picturesque hamlets, notably Jocotenango, 
Pastores, San Luis, and San Lorenzo—most of them 
in the department spelled Sacatepequez, and best 
pronounced by a sneeze. At Patzicia we halted at 
the public fountain, for the mules to drink and feed, 
as is the custom of all wayfarers passing through. 
The water is brought a distance of several miles by 
a very ancient aqueduct, and the fountain is of the 
usual form in these parts—a tall column more or 
less ornamented, rising in the middle of a large, 
round basin of stone, which catches the falling 
water from several spouts near the top of the col- 
umn. From this common basin dogs, mules, 
horses, and cattle drink, and the women dip water 
for their cooking arid all household purposes, the 








Now 
and then a woman more dainty than her neighbors 
brings along a long bamboo pole, one end of which 
she places in the spout, the other in her water jar, 
standing on the edge of the basin, and thus making 


spouts themselves being quite beyond reach. 


a little aqueduct of her own. While the animals 
were feeding, we strayed into a half-ruined church, 
on which an earthquake had evidently played prac- 
tical jokes in days gone by. At some remote 
period it was decorated with sculptured saints and 
angels, set in niches along the facade and at the 
corners; and, curiously enough, every one of the 
celestial company is now a fit subject for the hos- 
pital, having lost a leg or an arm or some other por- 
tion of his anatomy. Inside the church a wedding 
was going on, the couple kneeling within the chan- 
cel rail under one red shawl. 

Our first night was passed in Chimaltenango, a 
town of some consequence as being the capital of a 
“department,” which produces considerable sugar, 
coffee, wheat, oats, and barley. It has extensive 
stock farms also, and mines (not much worked) of 
gold, silver, copper, coal, and iron. There are man- 
ufactories, too, of cotton and woolen cloth, hats, 
ropes, baskets, and pottery; beside an extensive 
tannery, and several mills which furnish flour of 
excellent quality. Nearing the town we saw beau- 
tiful yellow begonias growing on trees by the road- 
side. Roses rioted everywhere in gorgeous per- 
fection, and in many yards were extraordinary 
double dahlias, pink and white, growing as high as 
fifteen feet, with stalks eight and ten inches in diam- 
eter. Three miles from Chimaltenango, in the 
same vast plain, is the village of Itzata, famous for 
its annual fair, which is held during the last four 
days of November. ‘This fair used to be the great 
event of the year in Central America, when herds 
of cattle, sheep, horses, mules, and hogs were driven 
in from all parts of the country, and fully 50,000 
people congregated in the little hamlet; but since 
railways and other facilities have made markets 
more numerous the Itzata fair has gradually falien 
off. 

Next day, knowing that some terrific climbing 
was to be done, we were in the saddle at the first 
peep of dawn. The country grew even rougher 
and wilder, the trail constantly ascending, and soon 
after noon we came within sight of the wonderful 
Lago de Atitlan, glistening like a sheet of burn- 
ished silver far, far below, with the village of Atitlan 
upon its western edge, and both overshadowed by 
the Volcano of the same name. The lake is, per- 
haps, twenty miles long by half as broad, sur- 
rounded on all sides by precipitous rocks and huge 
volcanos. From the border of the tableland we 
looked down 4000 feet into what appeared a colossal 
well, walled by mountains, some bleak and barren, 
others covered with greenest verdure. On the op- 
posite side of the lake lay the town, Santiago de 
Atitlan, between two immense volcanos, and, 
further on, another 10,000-foot volcano; and, further 
yet, another, more lofty than all, its top lost in the 
clouds. Fleecy vapors, rising from the bottom, 
moved slowly up the mountain sides, but otherwise 
there was no sign of life. Leaving the Camino 




















Real and St. Andres village on our right, we de- 
scended by precipitous trails, sometimes almost 
overhanging the water. Winding round and round 
the boulders when half way down, we found our- 
selves upon a projecting shelf of rock, with a sheer 
drop of 2000 feet close to the trail. At the bottom 
was a fertile plain sloping to the water; on the op- 
posite side another mountain wall, rising to the 
same height with that on which we stood, a water- 
fall making a silver line from its summit to the lake 
below. In the middle of the plain, buried in foliage, 
with here and there a church-tower peering 
through, nestled the village of Panajachel. A party 
of Indian men and women moving toward it, single 
file, from the foot of the hill, looked like pygmies, 
the whole beautiful prospect—rugged heights, Ar- 
cadian valley, and shining water—bathed in the in- 
describable softness of atmospheric effect peculiar 
to this land of eternal summer. 

The descent was very steep and the view of the 
mountain walls sublime. As we advanced the plain 
shaped itself into a triangle, with its base on the 
lake, the two mountain ranges converging to a 
point, through which a narrow defile leads to the 
village of San Andres. The valley reached, we en- 
tered Panajachel through orange groves and coffee 
trees, and rode direct to the house of the curé, where 
our letters of introduction obtained us a cordiai 
welcome and lodging for the night. After a brief rest 
and a four o’clock dinner, with a servant as guide 
we walked the mile or two down to the lake. The 
path lay through a tropical garden, in which flour- 
ished the best fruits of Central America—avacados, 
limes, jocolas, pineapples—hedged by aloes thirty 
feet high. How shall I picture that wonderful lake? 
We came to its border at a point where some boiling 
springs bubbled up so near the edge that the waters 
intermingled—the onevery hot,the other very cold. 
Walled on every side by vast cliffs and darkly- 
shadowed by towering volcanoes, there are narrow 
gorges here and there, leading to fertile valleys. 
Streams of considerable size pour into the lake over 
rocky beds, or leap foaming down the cliffs. There 
is said to be little gradation of depth from its shores, 
and the bottom has not been reached with a line 
of 300 fathoms. The most remarkable thing is 
that though we see so much water falling into it, no 
human eye has seen the outlet. The lake receives 
several rivers, and all the watershed of the sur- 
rounding mountains; but there is no known chan- 
nel by which the great volume can be carried off. 
Nor are the waters chiefly evaporated, as in the 
valley of the Dead Sea, and the surface is plainly 
at about the same level in all seasons. 

Many people believe that this plain was an an- 
cient crater, in the midst of which the volcano 
Atitlan was thrown up—much as Vesuvius sprang 
from the ancient Somma, but it seems to me a more 
probable theory that the lake originated in the dam- 
ming up of the valley by the rising volcano. There 
are thousands of small cavities in the lava, and pos- 
sibly through these the surplus water flows to 
reappear again in the copious springs of the south- 
ern shore. Water fowls are abundant, swarming 
about within reach of hand, as if they had never 
learned the fear of man, but the only fish caught in 
the lake are some midgets the size of your smallest 
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finger. These are in such countless myriads and 
so good to eat that they supply all the surrounding 
villages with an important article of food. Accord- 
ing to the historian, Juarros, the water of Atitlan is 
so cold that all who venture to bathe in it find their 
limbs frost-bitten and swollen—an erroneous the- 
ory, as we presently proved. Directly opposite, ten 
miles across, lay the ancient town of Santiago de 
Atitlan, famed in legend and history, but from our 
point of observation there was no sign of life about 
it—if we may except the little thirty-foot steamer 
anchored near the shore. The men of our party, 
who had been bathing behind a projecting point of 
rocks, regardless of Juarros’ assertion, came back 
with freshly shaven faces and asked us to guess 
where in that forsaken spot they had found a barber 
shop. The tonsorial artist was the curé’s barefooted 
servant, and “all out doors” was his place of busi- 
ness, his razor one of the pumice-stones which strew 
the beach. The people who live hereabouts prefer 
these sharp bits of rock to the best Sheffield steel, 
for they never get out of repair and make an admir- 
ably clean shave—though it requires considerable 
practise to avoid taking off the cuticle with the 
beard. 

The road next day was rough and wild beyond 
description, with a succession of immense ravines 
to be ascended and descended. Through occa- 
sional openings in the dense woods we looked down 
precipices 1000, 2000 feet deep, while the moun- 
tain side towered still higher above us; at every 
turn a view sublime and the whole face of nature 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. We passed 
through Solola, Las Encuentros, Chichicastenaneo, 
and several other villages with ponderous names 
on the way to Totonicapan, where the third night 
was to be'spent. Oh! that weary climb to Solola— 
and always ‘“‘one more ribber to cross,” wide, rush- 
ing rivers, generally with the choice of a swaying 
bark bridge or fording over slippery boulders. 
Viewed from the heights above the little town, with 
its whitewashed houses and red tile roofs, looked 
like a picture in the bottom of a teacup. We found 
its plaza full of people, mostly Indians, and mule 
trains coming and going, for Solola is the great 
wheat market of Guatemala. The grain (trigo) is 
small and round, and the Government officials 
weigh each bag, which should contain six arrobas, 
or 150 pounds. Fat pine (ocote) is another article of 
commerce here, as it serves the Indians for candle 
light. The church of Solola deserves a visit. It is 
very large, but without much architectural preten- 
sion, the interest centering in its remarkable inte- 
rior decorations. On the wall of the nave is a large 
painting, representing a young man falling head- 
long over a precipice, while through a peep-hole in 
the sky the Blessed Virgin is trying to catch him 
with a grape-vine. That she succeeded we are as- 
sured in the legend inscribed beneath, which states 
that the artist, coming home one night, tumbled 
over the terrible precipice above Lake Atitlan and 
would inevitably have been dashed in pieces on the 
rocks 4000 feet below had he not instantly breathed 
a prayer to the “Mother of God.” A fine exempli- 
fication, this, of the old Methodist hymn: 


“Between the saddle and the ground, 
Mercy sought, mercy’s found.” 
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HAWAIIAN SCENERY 
ISABEL WALLACE. .....cccccccccsccccccsevccccccccces OTTAWA MAGAZINE 

[EpirortaL Nore.—The prospect that the Hawaiian 
Islands may before a great while constitute a part of the 
territory of the United States gives new interest to their 
physical aspects, as well as their political and social con- 
ditions. The following description of the majesty and 
beauty of some of their natural wonders is quite the best 
thing lately printed on the subject.] 

THE DESCENT OF KILAUEA 

Kilauea’s great pit is nine miles in circumference 
and has a depth of eight hundred to a thousand feet. 
The walls are perpendicular, with the exception of 
one place, where the descent is made into the crater. 

Parties generally go down about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, as the most beautiful effect of the 
volcano is by night. 

There is a walk of two miles over the floor of the 
crater before reaching the lakes of fire. This cold 
lava bed would be interesting if the wonders of the 
fiery lakes did not overshadow it. It is the hot lava 
flows which have cooled in fantastic shape. Some 
people liken it to an angry, cross sea suddenly made 
rigid. But there is such variety that this might de- 
scribe only one phase. This apparently cold lava is 
broken by fissures whence heat is issuing over 
which the hand could not long be held. A guide is 
a necessity on the floor of the crater, as it is chang- 
ing constantly, one lake disappearing in one loca- 
tion and a new one appearing in another. There 
was a little sputtering on the edge of one of the 
lakes which we wished to investigate, but our guide 
objected, so we wended our way on to another 
lake a half mile distant, when, looking back, we 
saw this “beggarly little thing,’ as an Englishman 
ealled it, throwing up fireworks thirty feet or more, 
and from it we could see a lava flow rolling along 
that looked like balls of fire from the distance we 
were away. We hurried back hoping to have the 
pleasure of putting our sticks into the soft lava, and 
carrying away specimens, or at any rate of burning 
our shoes, but by the time we reached the flow it 
was cold and black and brittle, so that we could 
break off pieces of it to carry away. 

The first impression on gazing into one of the 
fiery lakes was perhaps a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. We looked down into a pit or lake half a 
mile across, covered with a crust of a dark, silvery- 
gray, hue, with a satiny shine that seemed dead, 
with only here and there a little burst of red at the 
edge; but as we sat there Madam Pele woke up 
and gave an exhibition of her latent powers. The 
crust cracked in all directions, showing red streaks 
all over. The huge bubbles form like immense 
blisters, until they finally break and a fountain of 
fire bursts out, the crust breaking into cakes which 
turn on edge and sink. In the meantime, all around 
were fountains of fire spraying up forty or fifty feet 
high. The wind blowing through this lava, tosses 
it into delicate fibers which look like hair or spun 
glass, and this is what is called Pele’s hair. 

We remained for hours gazing into this lake of 
fire, a varving seething mass, boiling and leaping 
as if the fires of Inferno were suddenly loos- 
ened. ; 

The return trip to the Volcano House is done in 
the darkness of night, Indian file, each with a lan- 


tern. Great cavities yawn on all sides, so the trav- 
eler attends strictly to business, not diverging from 
the path an iota, for fear of stepping into a crevice 
that might break a limb or entirely engulf him. 


HABEAKALA 

Finally, after hours of tiresome travel, we arrive 
at the top of Habeakala, or “House of the Sun,” 
10,000 feet above the sea, and feel repaid for our 
toil by the magnificent sight that greets us. 

We stand on the edge of the great pit and look 
into the abyss 2000 feet below us, seven and a 
half miles across and twenty miles in circum- 
ference, surrounded by adamantine walls irregular 
in outline, but so steep that only mountain goats 
can ascend them, with the exception of two places, 
where man and beast can descend to the floor of the 
vast silent crater. 

A city of two millions could be contained in its 
embrace, and its highest church towers be but toys 
by the side of the cones, some fifteen in number, 
which the crater contains, any one of them larger 
than Vesuvius. 

The air is so clear, it is hard to realize the relative 
size of the crater with nothing with which to com- 
pare it. The cones look like hillocks or ant-hills in 
comparison to the sides of the crater, although six 
or seven hundred feet high. 

To stand. on the edge and gaze upon this grand 
desolation of nature, so far above human habitation, 
with no sound but the wind, makes the stillness and 
magnificence awe-inspiring to a superlative degree. 
We feel like bowing our heads in reverence, ac- 
knowledging this one of the masterpieces of the 
universe. Even the living, seething, fiery, active 
volcano of Kilauea does not seem to inspire one as 
does this dead crater in its sublime stillness and 
grandeur. 

To see trees growing down on the floor of the 
crater shows that immense time must have elapsed 
since that tranquil scene was one of fiery magnifi- 
cence. If in death it inspires us with such awe, 
what must it have been in life! 

On the north and east are two immense gaps. 
As one writer says: “What must have been the 
scene when the mighty mountain was so rent!—a 
great sea of molten fire, more than seven miles in 
diameter, rushing, roaring, seething, ever rising 
higher and still higher as the pent-up forces of the 
internal world crowd the yielding mass of liquid 
fire out from its depths. Then came a time when 
the rockbound rim of the vast crater can no longer 
withstand the mighty pressure of millions of tons 
of molten fire rolling and surging against its walls, 
and then, with a roar like all the thunders of heav- 
en’s artillery at once exploded, the mountain bursts 
and a mighty river of fire rushes with terrific veloci- 
ty down the mountain side to the sea. Probably no 
more grand or impressive scene has ever hap- 
pened on this planet, nor anything executed on so 
grand a scale. We may still be gazing into the vast 
abyss when soft, fleecy clouds come peacefully roll- 
ing in below us and fill the huge crater, so that we 
look on nothing but clouds, but oh! so beautiful 
with the sun’s rays upon them. We feel as if nature 
were turning a kaleidoscope of grandeur and beauty 
for us to behold.” 





SOCIETY VERSE: 


SONGS IN LIGHTER VEIN 





The Old Spinet....James Buckham....The Heart of Life 


It is slim and trim and spare 
Like the slender Lady Claire 
In the gowns they used to wear, 
Long ago; 
And it stands there in the gloom 
Of the gabled attic room, 
Like a ghost whose vacant tomb 
None may know. 


I can see the lady’s hands, 
White as lilies, as she stands 
Strumming fragments of Durand’s 
On the keys; 
And I hear the thin, sweet strain 
Of the Plymouth hymns again, 
Like the sob of windless rain 
In the trees. 


She would play the minuet 
For the stately-stepping set, 
While the ardent dancers met, 
Hands and hearts; 
Did the old-time spinet care 
If Dan Cupid unaware 
Pricked the breasts of brave and fair 
With his darts? 


Now the spiders with their floss 
Up and down the keyboard cross, 
And the strings are dull as dross, 
Once so bright: 
No one cares .to touch the keys— 
Stained old yellow ivories— 
Save the ghosts some dreamer sees 
In the night. 


PRES scicnacsevu Joel Benton Boston Herald 


When Celia meets me half afraid, 

And blushes tint her cheek of snow, 
I need to seek no other maid— 

The precious lore of love I know. 


When in her eyes of baffling blue, 
As tenderly her hand I press, 

She shows her welcoming grace anew, 
I know there’s nothing left to guess. 


So, boldened by her sunny look, 

And spurred to love’s consummate bliss, 
I read her wishes as a book, 

And find the whole world in a kiss! 


Reformed Ellis Parker Butler 2009005 Life 


I called her “vivisectionist,” 
And vowed she did but strive 

To rend my breast and break my heart, 
And cut me up alive. 


I begged her not to torture me, 
And all my pleading led 

To her complete and full reform, 
For now she “cuts me dead.” 


Did I But Dare! Bertram A, Marburgh, N. Y. Herald 


When Sylvia’s cheeks by breezes blown 
Assume a ruddy crimson flush, 
The milky paleness having grown 
Into a peerless rosy blush, 
I feel an impulse stealing on 
To kiss the maiden then and there; 
And so I would, and so I would, 
Did I but dare! 


When Sylvia sits with me alone, 
While all within the house is hushed, 
And prattles in far sweeter tone 
Than ever robin red breast gushed, 
I fain would clasp her to my heart, 
She seems so simply sweet and fair; 
And so I should, and so I should, 
Did I but dare! 


When Sylvia’s sparkling eyes shine bright, 
Like twinkling starbeams in the sky 
And every glance seems to invite 
My lips to hush her muffled sigh, 
I long in ardent soft caress 
To twine mine arms about her hair; 
And so I could, I know I could, 
Did I but dare! 


When Sylvia walks abroad with me 
The whole world wears a brighter hue; 
Her eyes seem fairer than the sea, 
Her lips than roses kissed with dew, 
I long to tell her love’s sweet tale, 
To hymn her beauty, fresh and rare; 
And so I could, I know I could, 
Did I but dare! 


And so my timid, craven heart 
Is filled with mournful, bitter care; 

For though I would, and should, and could, 
I do not dare! 


A Modern Maiden Clinton Scollard*........ Life 


Belinda’s gown (dare not to call it ‘dress’’!) 
Is just the very “‘pink” of modishness. 


Belinda’s hair—soft meshes to beguile— 
Is ever coiffured in the latest style. 


Belinda’s foot, now peeping out, now hid, 
Is always cased within the neatest kid;— 


From bonnet down to boot a work of art, 
And this, methinks, includes Belinda’s heart! 


Ye Ballad of Ye Sprynge Hatte K. F. M. Sullivant 


Ye ladye bought ye new sprynge hatte, 
And took itte home in glee, 

“And husbande, husbande, is itte notte 
A bargayne goode to see?” 

“But what is thyse?” ye husbande cried, 
“That lyes across my knee?” 

Ye ladye toyed withe her lappe dogge, 
“Itte is ye Bille,” quoth shee. 


Ye husbande read, “Ye new Sprynge Hatte— 
For greene-backs twenty-three, 

To breakynge wyndow in ye crush— 
Four dollars. Mercye me! 

To churgeon for ye fayntynge fitte— 
Two-fifty—Malvoisie!”’ 

Ye ladye toyed withe her lappe dogge— 

“Ye crowde was greate,” quoth she. 


“Two dollars for ye coaching home, 
Ye lunch for quarters three, 
A new sprynge cloak, for thyse is torn, 
A new—” then pauséd he, 
“Gadsooks! Forsooth! A prettie Bille! 
Where maye the Bargayne be?” 
Ye ladye toyed withe her lappe dogge, 
“Ye hatte was cheape,”’ quoth she. 


* For an original contribution to Current Literature, 
see Editor’s Symposium, page 103. t Massey’s Magazine. 





VANITY FAIR: 


FADS, FOIBLES AND FASHIONS 





JADE, THE LUCKY 
OLIVE F.. GUNBY, .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecce LESLIE’S WEEKLY 

The fashionable bracelet just now is of jade, a 
smooth, sea-green stone, most becoming to a white 
arm. The latest trinket in the way of chatelaine or 
girdle appointment is of jade. The ring to hold the 
pencil-case, shopping-list, purse, memoranda, vin- 
aigrette-bottle, and the parasol handle show a bit of 
jade. The girdle-clasp is made of it,.and vases, 
snuff- and jewel-boxes, miniature idols, daggers, 
and sabers of jade are scattered about the smoking- 
rooms, Oriental dens, and studios now fitted up in 
luxurious homes. 

Jade is the Chinese yu-stone, for ages regarded 
with superstitious veneration. The reverse of the 
opal, only good fortune attends its possessor, and 
whosoever bestows a gift of jade endows the recip- 
ient with a talisman against fate. “‘As you wish” is 
the symbol of the Chinese joo-ee, or wand of au- 
thority, made of jade, presented by a great official 
at the installation of an incoming dignitary; and, 
although only the finest joo-ees are of jade, those 
for less exalted purposes being of rock crystal, 
metal, or even wood, the sentiment is the same— 
“good will,’ “entire sway.” The Chinese Minis- 
ter’s visit to the Western world last summer cre- 
ated a craze for rich dyes and purple hues that has 
not yet paled in Fashion’s fancy. The green brace- 
lets and bangles on the summer girl’s arm this sea- 
son are another tribute to the Oriental fad. . My 
lady’s hair is arranged a la Japanese, Oriental 
hangings are on her walls and about her couch, 
and the mystical stones of the empire of the 
Dragon clasp her girdle and measure the rounded 
taper of her arms. The very first weights and 
measures of the Chinese world were computed by 
means of jade tubes, and the earliest bars or inter- 
vals of music known to that nation were deter- 
mined by hollow bamboo canes of accurate length, 
afterward perpetuated in jade tubes having stops 
within, to be pulled out at the will of the player. 
Jade being considered infallible, its accuracy was 
not apt to be caviled at. Research reveals interest- 
ing traditions concerning jade. Not only the Chi- 
nese, but the Spaniards and Mexicans, regarded 
the stone as an amulet against disease, particularly 
diseases of the loins and stomach, and fits of epi- 
lepsy. In some instances the finder of an isolated 
piece of jade was supposed to be endowed with su- 
pernatural powers, such a piece being regarded as 
a holy thing fallen from Jupiter—the name that the 
treasure is called by, translated into English, mean- 
ing “thunderbolt.” Quetzacoatl, the great high- 
priest and law-giver of Mexico, was believed to 
owe his birth to the occult influence of a piece of 
jade hidden in the bosom of the goddess Chim- 
alma. 

The Chinese value their jade carvings so highly 
that they are not often spared from the country. 
At times of national calamity, such as the culmina- 
tion of the late war between Japan and China, the 
Western importers and jewelers have a chance to 
buy certain of the treasures. Jade is costly because 
not commonly found, and because it is exceedingly 


hard to work or to set gems in. A good deal of it 
now comes from New Zealand, where numerous 
superstitions attach to it. Grotesque figures of 
jade, having glaring red eyes, are worn on the 
breasts of savage warriors, and hatchets, sabers, 
and daggers of jade are owned by every Eastern 
soldier of rank, to be handed down as precious 
heirlooms to his descendants. In China, when an 
unusually large piece of jade is found, the Emperor 
calls a council of artists to determine into what 
shape it had best be carved, as, owing to its ex- 
treme hardness, the form selected must follow 
somewhat the outline indicated in the natural for- 
mation. The artist chosen will be made a manda- 
rin if his carving is approved after having been sub- 
jected to public criticism for a year. If his work is 
condemned he is likely to lose his head, and cer- 
tainly his reputation. With a thin piece of finely- 
tempered brass wire he may work for a week with- 
out having anything to show for his pains. Twenty 
years is*not thought over-long for an artist to work 
on a sjngle piece of carving. The jade is generally 
green, but some specimens show beautiful grada- 
tions of rose and orange veining the mass. 


SOME PECULIAR LOVE-TOKENS 
FASHIONS IN BETROTHAL PLEDGES. ......-ccsccsseees LONDON TIT-BITS 

Some peculiar love badges are worn in place of 
the engagement-ring by unconventional people. 
A lady of fashion, recently betrothed to a wealthy 
American, refused an engagement-ring worth 
£500, and to plight their affection insisted on hav- 
ing a band tattooed around her arm, a similar one 
being punctured on the left arm of her fiancé. 
This band was the special work of a famous artist, 
the design being a delicate one of love-locked 
hearts and fairy scrolls worked in delightful 
shades of mauve and blue, the initials of belle and 
beau forming a sort of medallion in front. A senti- 
mental gentleman requested his fiancée to suffer the 
pain of having a small heart punctured on the left 
wrist, this indelible token of love being hidden from 
the common gaze by a thickly jeweled bracelet. 
To cement their attachment he wore a similar 
bracelet, under which was tattooed a heart and the 
pet name of his charmer. Tattooed designs do not 
appeal to all who disregard the ordinary tokens of 
engagement. One lady of title during her courtship 
days wore a unique watch-chain formed of the hair 
of her lover. Tiny links of gold were introduced 
at intervals, and a massive emerald served the place 
of an ordinary pendant, the watch being jeweled in 
Cupid designs. 

Many Continental gentlemen wear watch or key 
chains fashioned from the tresses of their sweet- 
hearts. One romantic beau keeps his fiancée in 
sweet remembrance by sporting a lengthy hair 
chain which winds round and round his neck many 
times before being finally introduced to the waist- 
coat pocket. A wealthy German wears a massive 
ring formed of gold bands and strands of his adored 
one’s hair, the latter owning a similar band de- 
signed to fit the wrist instead of the finger. . 

Belts have been worn by both sexes, a one-time 








noted athlete boasting a girdle of fine leather, plen- 
tifully jeweled and artistically interwoven with the 
love-locks of his bride-to-be. A pair of red enamel 
hearts constitute the clasp, the value of the article 
being reckoned at £200. A West-end jeweler was 
commissioned to execute a betrothal belt for a fash- 
ionable young lady, silver, gold, and jewels forming 
the materials; a special design with an appropriate 
motto making the article quite unique; the bill for 
this trifle ran into four figures. Another less 
costly girdle was interwoven with ribbons taken 
from the medals won by the wearer’s beau in vari- 
ous feats of skill. 

3racelets, provided with miniature locks, are 
frequently chosen as love-badges. These are made 
with keys for the use of gallant knights, who secure 
the band around the fair wrists of their ladies and 
ride away with the tiny key on their watchchains., 





HIS FIRST PINK TEA 
EXPERIENCE OF A NON-SOCIETY MAN, ....ccsccccccccccsccsecccccces PUCK 

“T went to a ‘Pink Tea’ the other day,” said Lit- 
tleton, “and hereafter ‘brown beer’ will be good 
enough for me. In the first place, I’m color blind, 
I suppose, for the tea looked just the same shade as 
green tea or black tea,and it was just as wishywashy 
as it generally is; but it wasn’t the color or the 
taste that bothered me so much as the way the 
hostess kept me on the jump. I’m not a society 
man, and I can’t talk unless I have something to 
talk about, but I can listen very well, and that’s all 
right if the other man can talk. 

“Well, my hostess introduced me to an awfully 
pretty girl, a Miss Suite, and in a minute I felt as if 
I’d known her all my life, for she could run both 
ends of a conversation without half trying. 

“Have you been much to the opera this season?’ 
asked she, as a starter. 

“T’ve been but once, and so I said, nonchalantly, 
that I enjoyed the ‘Huguenots’ very much the other 
night. 

“‘Ves; wasn’t it grand? she said, with anima- 
tion. ‘Ancona was simply superb. By the way, I 
met Ancona socially the other day, and he told me 
Here she leaned forward impressively, and 
I felt that she had something awfully good to tell; 
but just at that moment up came the hostess and 
carted me off to meet Miss Peche. 

“Miss Peche was a—daisy, and her first question 
put me on my feet, or, rather, in the saddle, for she 
asked me if I was fond of wheeling. I answered 
‘yes’ with enthusiasm, and she said: ‘Then you'll 
appreciate this awfully good story *; but she 
reckoned without her hostess, who came up then 
and lugged me off to meet Miss Budd. 

“Miss Budd was as pretty as she could be. She 
had been in the middle of a card story when I came 
up, but the man who was hearing it with every ap- 
pearance of interest was taken away to be presented 
to Miss Peche, and as he was lame, I knew that he 
wouldn’t care to talk about wheeling, and as I don’t 
know cards from a hole in the ground, I couldn’t 
look intelligent when Miss Budd worked off the 
story on me, and so she thought me an imbecile at 
the start. 

“Well, the room was full of pretty girls, and they 
all had something to say, and they all had to cut it 
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off in the middle, for my Nemesis—I mean my 
hostess—spent the whole time in making people 
‘sociable.’ 

“Finally, when most of the guests had sifted out, 
I found myself telling a story to all the girls I had 
met. That is, I was relating it to Miss Breezy, and 
she laughed so hard at the way I was telling it that 
the others came around to hear, too. It’s my one 
story, and I do tell it well. I got along swimmingly 
until I was near the end, and then it struck me that 
of course the hostess would come up and lug me 
away before I was finished, and that rattled me so 
that I clean forgot the point, and stood there before 
all those stunning girls grinning like—like an idiot 
at a ‘pink tea,’ And at last, when I murmured 
some apology to the girls, who tried to look sympa- 
thetic, but were secretly laughing at me for a poor 
fool, my hostess came up slowly, and murmured: 
‘So good of you to come, Mr. Littleton!’ and I 
made my escape.” 





WHY THE CORSET SURVIVES 
DOUCET 'S OPTION o..06csccsccsevccescovceseocsossveceses N. O. PICAYUNE 
In a clever article in the Paris Figaro Jules Le- 
maitre roundly abuses the corset, complains that 
present modes receive their inspirations merely 
from bygone fashions, or are genuine or modified 
copies from the national costumes of different 
countries, and adds that woman seeks only to call 
attention to excessive exaggeration of the lines with 
which nature has thought fit to endow her figure. 
After M. Lemaitre’s article was published, a re- 
porter was sent to interview the leading courturiers. 
M. Doucet acknowledged that there was much 
truth in what M. Lemaitre had said, but defended 
himself by declaring that neither he nor his con- 
fréres were responsible fof the fashion any more 
than were the smart women for whom they were 
made and who are looked upon as leaders. 
“Fashions,” he went on to say, “are a succession 
of variations which link themselves illogically, by 
the assistance of a fatal caprice, thereby gaining 
novelty by producing a change to-day—of no mat- 
ter what—from the thing which was worn yester- 
day. For instance, lace comes into fashion simply 
because it has not been worn the day before. Gigot 
sleeves grew exceedingly large simply that the 
chance of change in their decrease should be 
possible, and they will entirely disappear because 
women have had enough of them. It is through 
the influence of all the smart women in the great 
world that the distinguished Paris makers are able 
to form new fashions. It would be extremely dif- 
ficult for them to modify, except in a very small 
degree, existing defects, and whatever advice we 
stand ready to give them, we can not run the risk 
of incurring their reproaches. They, one and all, 
hold tenaciously by the lines of their figures, and 
nothing can ever change them. If we should try 
to influence them to adopt some of those lovely 
draperies which accentuate so delightfully the best 
lines of the figure, some of their friends would rush 
up, and, with the sweetest smiles, say: ‘Ah, my 
dear, that drapery makes you look immense. Your 
waist is ruined!’ This is the main reason why the 
lines so generally exposed by all women of our day 
remained unchanged.” 
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IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 


The Dead-Drap........ Black and Wiite 
Dreep drap, dreep drap, i’ the lang an’ lanely nicht; 

Dreep drap, dreep drap, my heart is quick wi’ fricht; 

For ane is summoned frae dear hame an’ life an’ kindly licht. 


._Nimmo Christie 


They're sleepin’ a’, they're sleepin’ a’, as warm an’ peacefullie 
As if cauld death was far awa’ at wark upon the sea; 

But O! he’s near at hand an’ tells a wearie tale to me. 

An’ will he tak’ the raven hair, or will he tak’ the gray? 

Or will he wag a finger bare at lauchin’, lint-white May? 

O, let him mak’ a sign to me, for gladly I would gae! 


Dreep drap, dreep drap in a nicht without a mune; 
Dreep drap, dreep drap—it draps a loo’ed life dune. 


I sit an’ shiver by mysel’ 
The Coon's Lullaby 
Heah, yo’ Rastus, shet yo’ little sleepy haid, 
Mammy gwine tuwh rock hwh lamb twh 
lamb!) 
Ebry little possum chile am dreamin’ in its bed, 
Yo’s my precious honey—yes, yo’ am! 
Swing, oh! sing, ho! 
Lemme catch a niggah courtin’ yo’"—(Ves, you!) 
Hurry up, yo’ rascals, fo’ dere’s co’n bread on de plate— 


Massey's Magazine 


res’—(Po’ 


Lucy whar yo’ bin so late? 


Fo’ Mammy loves hu’h honies, yes, she do! 


Laws now, Rastus, I done gwine tu’h swat yo’ hard, 
Slap yo’ tu’h a peak an’ break it off—(Po’ lamb!) 

Monst’ous, drefful Bogie Man am waitin’ in de yard— 
Mammie’s only jokin’, yes, she am! 

Swing, oh! sing, oh! Petah, yes, I see yo’, git! 
Washin’ton, I'll cu’l yo’ wooll fo’ yo’—(Jes, you!) 
Neber in de whole roun’ wo’'ld I seen sich chilluns yit— 

But Mammie loves hu’h honies, yes, she do! 


Bill's in Trouble Denver Post 

I’ve got a letter, parson, from my son, away out West; 

An’ my ol’ heart is heavy as an anvil in my breast, 

To think the boy, whose futur’ I had once so proudly 
planned, 

Should wander from the path o’ right an’ come to sich 
an end! 

I told him when he left us, only three short years ago, 

He’d find himself a-plowin’ in a mighty crooked row— 

He’d miss his father’s counsels, an’ his mother’s prayers, 
too; 

But he said the farm was hateful, an’ he guessed he’d have 
to go. 


I know thar’s big temptation for a youngster in the West, 
But I believed our Billy had the courage to resist; 

An’ when he left I warned him o’ the ever-waitin’ snares 
That lie like hidden sarpents in life’s pathway everywheres. 
But Bill he promised faithful to be keerful, an’ allowed 
He’d build a reputation that’d make us mighty proud; 
But it seems as how my counsel sort o’ faded from his 

mind, 
An’ now the boy’s in trouble o’ the very wustest kind! 


His letters came so seldom that I somehow sort o’ knowed 

That Billy was a-trampin’ on a mighty rocky road; 

But I never once imagined he would bow my head in 
shame, 

An’ in the dust’d waller his ol’ daddy’s honored name. 

He writes from out in Denver, an the story’s mighty short; 

I just can’t tell his mother; it’ll crush her poor ol’ heart! 

An’ so I reckoned, parson, you might break the news to 
her— 

Bill’s in the Legislatur’, and he doesn’t say what fur. 


God send the daylicht sune! 


De Inch-Wum an’ de Hopper-Grass...A. V. Culbertson* 


Dee bofe wuz gwine along de road 
One lubly summer day, 

De hopper he gin gret big hops, 
An’ git ‘long fas’ 

But Mister Inch-wum go right slow, 


dat-a-way; 


He lay down flat, den hunch up, so, 
Dat how he go. 


De hopper soon kotch up wid him, 
An’ pass de time o’ day; 
He say, “Law, inch-wum, whar you gwine 
A-pokin’ ‘long dis-a-way?” 
“T’se boun’ fer Heab'n,” de inch-worm ’llow, 
“Do’ long de road I’se made my vow 
Git dyah somehow.” 


De hopper groun’ he wings an’ laf, 
An’ fix he laigs to spring, 
“T’se gwine to Heab’n myse’f,” sezee, 
“You po’ ole slow-coach thing! 
Ef I git dyah befo’ you do, 
I’ll tell ’em yuz a-comin’, too. 
So-long to you!” 


De inch-wum ain’t say nuttin’ ’tall, 
But jes’ keep on de paf; 
An’ one fine day de hopper come 
A traipsin’ back. He laf,— 
“Ole step an’-fetch, still on de way? 
I done been dyah an’ back,” he say, 
Sence tu’rr day.” 


Den inch-wum raar he haid an’ say, 
“Whut fer you done come back? 
Whurfo’ you leabe dat heab’nly home 
To trabble dis hard track?” 
“Ho! ’pears lak Heab’n an’ me doan’ suit, 
Set still all day, git tired, to boot, 
An’ den I scoot.” 


“Mon,” sez de inch-wum, “dat de way 
Wid libely, res’less men; 
Git ev’ywhar in gret big jumps, 
Den wan’ git back agin. 
Ef you inched ‘long in my slow way, 
You been right glad to stop an’ stay 
’Tell Jedgmen’ Day!” 


Now, chile, you heah me tell you so, 
Hit jes’ lak dat, fer fac’, 
When folks gits ’ligion all to onct, 
Dey boun’ come slidin’ back; 
But dem whut bit by bit inch ’long, 
Dee gwine to jine dat heab’nly th’ong, 
Wid praise an’ song! 


* From Lays of a Wandering Minstrel, by Anne Vir- 


ginia Culbertson. J. B. Lippincott, Phila., publisher. 
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TWO FLATS 
AN APARTMENT COURTSHIP, ... ccccccscscccecccccececs LONDON SKETCH 

He had a flat and she had a flat. It was about 
flats they began to talk when first they met. 

Said he: “Mine is a most convenient 
place a 

“Qh, so is mine,” said she. 

“I have a charming sitting-room and a little din- 
ing-room; my own bedroom is quite a regal apart- 
ment, and I have a little den where I can always 
put a fellow up.” 

“T have three bedrooms,” quoth she. 

“But not a bath-room,” he said, firmly. 


” 


little 


“Now, 


“But I have a bath-room—a beauty. Heaps of 
hot water.” 

“Mine has a shower-bath.” 

“T can’t say that I care about a shower-bath.” 

“Ah!” said he. It was evident that he pitied her 
for her shower-bathless abode. He scored one. 

“T have a lift,” she said, triumphantly. 

“Noisy,” said he. 

‘Mine is not noisy,” she said, and unconsciously 
she rolled up a bread pellet in her fingers and laid 
it beside her on the table. The scoring should be 
quite fair. 

She became gracious. She said: “You must 
come and see my flat. I am always at home on 
Sundays.” 

“Thank you,” he said, and he was brutal enough 
to add, “It is a little out of the way for me, of 
course.” His hand wandered toward his dinner- 
roll. 

“Of course it is,” she rejoined, sweetly, “but you 
must come into the regions of civilization some- 
times.” 

A second pellet was in course of construction, 
when the hostess bowed, and she sailed out of the 
room, her train a yard behind her and a splendid 
smile upon her lips. 

“Good-night,” she said, a little later; “I shall ex- 
pect you some Sunday.” 

And he went. 

The porter kept him waiting some minutes in 
the hall. 

“Abominably managed place.” 

“Very draughty,”’ he remarked, settling himself 
<lown into his coat as the lift bore him upward. 

“Faith it is, sorr,” said the porter, being Irish. 

He decided it would be objectionable to have a 
man with an accent like that about the house. 

He groped with aggressive caution in the pas- 
sage, when the maid had admitted him, and knock- 
ed over an umbrella loudly. 

His smile was beautiful and bland as he entered 
her drawing-room. 

“T am so sorry to enter in stich a noisy fashion,” 
he said; “but it’s so dark in your passage that I 
could see nothing, and I’m afraid I have knocked 
over a lot of things.” 

“We have the electric light,’ 
“Why was it not turned on?” 

“Perhaps something has gone wrong with it,” he 
said, kindly. “These electric lights are not quite de- 


, 


she replied, sharply. 


pendable. 
self.” 

“Awfully niffy, aren’t they?” 
and holding her nose. 

“Not if they are managed properly,” he replied, 
with a somewhat superior air. : 

He liked her wall-paper—‘Oh, yes, it is very nice. 
What apity thereare French windows—so very cold.” 

“But airy. I like air.” 

“T think I could give you a hint about your man- 
tel-piece,” he said, presently. “If you saw mine; 
it’s 2 

“But I haven’t seen yours, you see, and at pres- 
ent I am quite pleased with my own.” The atmos- 
phere was charged with war. 

He planned a little dinner, with the theater after- 
ward. She must see his flat. Her aunt should 
chaperon her, and he would ask Heathcote—she 
knew Heathcote; he was at the dinner the other 
night—to make a fourth. “My dining-room is only 
a slip of a room 

“Ah, you should see mine!” she cried, ungrate- 
fully. 

She took him along the passage (now lit), and 
flung open the dining-room door. 

“Very hot in summer-time, I’m afraid,” he said, 
doubtfully. 

“And warm in winter.” 

She showed him her little dodge for summoning 
her parlor-maid without getting up from the table; 
her oak sideboard—picked up, a great bargain, at a 
country sale (“Some little bits of it really are genu- 
ine,” he said); her new blinds, her book-shelves, her 
escritoire with the funny little drawers. 

His whole air said, “Wait till Wednesday.” Wed 
nesday was the day she was to dine with him. 

“Oh, I wish I could show him the bedrooms,” 
she thought. “My own dressing-table and the spare- 
bedroom carpet would, must impress him. But per- 
haps he would think it odd.” 

“What I like about my flat,” he said, walking 
down the passage again, and sniffing slightly, “is 
the little hall. I have a little hall, with a skylight, 
and it makes the whole place so light and airy.” 

“Rather a waste of room, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, no! I use it as a smoking-room.” 

“Every room must smell of tobacco,” she said, 
bidding him good-by. “So draughty, too!” 

“But one doesn’t bark one’s shins in it,” he said, 
smiling, and knocking over the umbrella again. 

She said to herself, with religious fervor: “Oh, 
I will be nasty about his things on Wednesday!” 

Sut her aunt spoiled it all. Her aunt was pre- 
pared to be pleased with everything. Her aunt had 
no tact. She admired his room (where they left 
their cloaks), his hall, his lamps, even his horrid 
little dining-room; while her niece wrung her hands 
and writhed. 

“T really believe,” said the aunt, good-naturedly— 
“T really believe I like this flat better than my 
niece’s.” 

“IT couldn’t live in such a place!” cried her niece, 
wildly, and Mr. Heathcote stared. 

His triumph disposed him kindly toward her. He 


I always use old-fashioned lamps my- 


she said, laughing 
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came often to her flat. He once admired her ceil- 
ings. He said the dining-room was sunny. He 
proposed. She accepted him. And they forgot all 
their quarrels and became sentimental at once. 

“The flat has felt a little lonely sometimes,” she 
admitted. “But now!” She gave him a fond look. 

“My sitting-room just wants a woman’s touch,” 
he said. And it was an enormous concession to 
make. “But now, sweetest, it will be perfect.” 

“You will be able to hang all my pictures,” she 
went on. “I have always had an upholsterer to do 
it before.” 

“And you shall hold the nails, darling.” 

“You will be able to fuss about the hot-water 
pipes when they go wrong,” she said. And, as she 
added up his occupations, she was delighted to find 
that even a man has his uses. 

“My hot-water pipes do not go wrong,” he said, 
superbly. 

“But mine do.” 

“When you come to my home, love 

“When you come to mine.” 

“T do not think you can seriously suppose, dear- 
est, that it would not be more fitting that my flat 
should now be our joint home.” 

“My dear boy, it would not hold us!” 

“Tt will hold us admirably; the small bedroom 
shall be my dressing-room, and the hall—well, you 
know, the hall can be anything.” 

“My dining-room will dine ten people; what 
should we 

“Mine is a cozy little place for two.” 

“But the extra bedroom, dear, and the electric 
light.” 

“A woman must give up even the electric light 
and cling to her husband.” 

“Oh, I won’t!” she said—“I won't!” 

Thus they parted. 


9 








There are two charmingly furnished flats still oc- 
cupied by two separate owners. One is on the 
Cadogan Estate, and one is near Portman Square. 
Neither of them is to be let. A house agent who 
lived near one of them, asked, with a smile, if he 
might put this one on the list. But he was told, 
with withering scorn, that, had it been to let, he 
would have been given notice in due form—so far, 
the flat suited its present owner admirably. 

This is the story of the two flats, as far as it can 
be told at present. 

TEN YEARS AFTER 
SIs siidistinincoactes aaecerecel STRAND MAGAZINE 

It was New Year’s Day, when a little boy of some 
ten years of age, accompanied by an old servant- 
nian, was walking from Plenhoéc to Dolmen, near 
Dinan. The child was laughing and talking all the 
way, and he walked at such a rate that the poor old 
servitor could scarcely keep up with him. 

It was the young Viscount Hervé de Plenhoéc, 
and he was on his way to the chateau of the Mar- 
quise du Dolmen, to wish her a Happy New Year. 

“Why, Hervé, you must have risen early this 
morning to get here at this time,’ exclaimed the 
Marquise, looking admiringly at the handsome boy 
as he rushed in like a whirlwind. 


*Translated by Alys Hallard. 
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“Oh, grannie, and I had learnt such a piece of 
poetry to say to you, but—I am afraid I have for- 
gotten every word of it, I was in such a hurry to 
get here,” said Hervé, ruefully. 

“Never mind, we'll have it another time,” said the 
indulgent old lady. “You shall see first how you 
like your presents.” 

On a table near were the said presents, some 
story-books, some games, and—a gun, a real gun! 
Hervé was nearly beside himself with joy. For two 
long years he had wished for a gun, but his parents 
had always been afraid of an accident, and had re- 
fused to get him one. His large eyes lighted up 
with pride and delight as he handled his precious 
treasure; and, oh! how he wished there were some 
enemy now before him that he could try his aim at 
once. 

Hervé belonged to a family in which all the 
men had been soldiers, and most of his ancestors 
had met their death on the battle-field. His grand- 
father had been killed in the Crimean War, during 
the siege of Sebastopol; and Hervé had always de- 
lighted in hearing tales of wars. 

On his way home again that afternoon Hervé 
kept admiring his precious gun. The old servitor 
was carrying all the other presents, but the boy 
could not trust his treasure to any other hands, and 
he kept pulling the trigger and delighting in the 
click it made as he loosed it. 

They had gone along some distance when Hervé 
became aware that a little boy was following them, 
and as he kept quite near all the time, the little Vis- 
count turned round at last and looked at him. He 
was a boy of about his own age, but very poorly 
clad; and the thin, sunken cheeks and pale face 
told of hunger and suffering, while the dark eyes 
looked so wistfully at him that Hervé said, kindly: 

“What is it you want, little boy?” 

“Nothing; I was only looking at the gun,” re- 
plied the little lad, abashed. 

“What’s your name?” asked Hervé. 

“Tanneguy,” replied the other child. “I live near 
to your house, and I often watch you riding on 
your pony;” and then, emboldened by Herve’s 
kindly manner, the poor little fellow ventured to 
put one finger on the shining’ trigger of the mar- 
velous treasure. 

“It’s one of my presents,” said Hervé; “isn’t it a 
fine one? Have you had any presents?” he asked. 

The poor little fellow laughed bitterly. 

“There’s nobody to give me anything. My pa- 
rents are dead.” 

Hervé looked at all the parcels the old servant- 
man was carrying, and he said, eagerly: 

“Choose one of my presents, little boy.” 

The lad glanced at all the parcels indifferently, 
and then his eyes went back to the one treasure, the 
coveted gun, and he shook his head. 

“No; books and games wouldn’t be much use to 
me. Can I look at the gun? Can I hold it a minute?” 

Hervé handed it to him, and they all three walk- 
ed along a little way together, Tanneguy pressing 
the trigger and listening with delight to the click, 
as Hervé had done. The little Viscount looked 


, 


very thoughtful, and then he said: 
“And you haven’t got a mother nor any one, and 
you haven’t had one present?” 








“No,” replied the other, sorrowfully, his eyes still 
fixed on the weapon he was holding so carefully. 

Hervé was silent again for a minute. He was 
having an inward struggle with himself; at length 
he said, impetuously, as though afraid of allowing 
himself to hesitate: 

“Little boy, you can keep my gun, because you 
have not got a mother, or any one.” 

Tanneguy gazed at him speechless with aston- 
ishment and joy. His pale cheeks flushed and the 
tears came into his eyes, but he could not find any 
words with which to thank the little Viscount. 


Time passed by, and Hervé went away to col- 
lege; but in the holidays he always saw Tanneguy, 
who was employed on a farm on the Plenhoéc es- 
tate. 

“IT have always kept the gun,” said Tanneguy, 
one day, to the young Viscount. “It was the one 
happiness of my childhood, and I shall never part 
with it. If ever the day should come when you 
should have need of one, you can count on me”— 
and his voice vibrated with earnestness. 

At the age of eighteen the young Viscount en- 
tered the military school of Saint Cyr, determined 
as he was to embrace the career of his ancestors. 
Two years later the terrible war of ’70 broke out, 
and Hervé, with some of his comrades of Saint Cyr, 
was appointed officer in a regiment. 

No sooner did Tanneguy hear of this than he 
hastened to engage himself in the same regiment, 
and this poor young peasant, ignorant and unedu- 
cated as he was, proved himself a veritable hero. 
Their regiment belonged to the Army of the North, 
commanded by Faidherbe, and after every combat 
the two friends sought each other anxiously. 

In spite of his heroic efforts, Faidherbe was not 
able to prevent the advance of the enemy. On the 
23d of December, 1870, at the Battle of Pont-Noy- 
elles, Tanneguy distinguished himself by his brav- 
ery, and was promoted on the battle-field, and 
Hervé at the same time was appointed captain. On 
New Year’s Day, 1871, they were in camp near Ar- 
ras, and were nearly worn out with fatigue and pri- 
vations. 

“Captain,” said Tanneguy, “this time ten years 
ago was the day when you gave me the little gun; 
do you remember?” 

“Yes,” said Hervé, smiling as he remembered his 
own childish delight on receiving the little weapon. 

“You gave me the only pleasure I ever had in 
my life,” said Tanneguy. 


Three days later the Battle of Bapaume took 
place, and when it was growing dusk and the com- 
bat was nearly over, Tanneguy looked around in 
search of the Captain de Plenhoéc, knowing that he 
was sure to be found in the thickest of the fight. 
Tanneguy suddenly caught sight of him struggling 
to rise from under his horse, which had just been 
shot dead. A Prussian was advancing toward 
Hervé with his bayonet pointed at the young cap- 
tain. He was just preparing to kill his victim, in- 
toxicated as he was with the smoke and the blood 
all around him. Hervé had only just risen to his 
feet when he saw the Prussian’s weapon pointed at 
him, and he felt sure that his last moment had 


come. 
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* Published by Copeland & Day, Boston. 
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Suddenly, a man bounded between him and his 
enemy, and with a sword-thrust laid the Prussian 


dead before him. It was Tanneguy, who on seeing 
Hervé’s peril had rushed to the rescue, bounding 
over every obstacle, trampling under foot the dead 
and dying, and only just arriving in time to avert 
the danger. 

Tanneguy stooped down, and, snatching from the 
dead soldier his gun, presented it to Hervé, who 
was disarmed. 

“Captain, you once gave me a gun; let me pay 
my debt to you with this one ‘a 

Before he had finished speaking, and while hold- 
ing the weapon out to Hervé, poor Tanneguy stag- 
gered back and fell. A ball had just struck him and 
pierced his heart. 








IRISH 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY......ccccccccccccccccccccccsscsceccees PATRINS* 


Time, which was expected to bring about No 
Ireiand, has in reality engendered a national life 
more intense than ever. The physical strength, the 
patience and passion of the common people; the 
grace, loyalty, and play of thought of gentlemen, 
have in that national life come together. Unique 
patrician wit, delicacy of feeling, knightly courtesy, 
have run out of their allotted conduits, and they 
color the speech of beggars. Distinction of all sorts 
sprouts in the unlikeliest places. Violent Erin pro- 
duces ever and anon the gentlest philosopher; re- 
cluse Erin sends forth the consummate cosmopoli- 
tan; hunted and jealous Erin holds up on its top 
stalk the open lily of liberality, 

—‘‘courteous, facile, sweet, 

Hating that solemn vice of greatness, pride.” 
Ireland is at work in every department of every civ- 
ilization: it is a seed-shedding, an aroma, intangible 
as April. No pioneer post, no remote wave, no 
human enterprise from Algiers to Peru, but can an- 
swer for it, ill or well. Yet none know whether Ire- 
land itself is at this hour a mere menace of terrible 
import, like Samson, or ready, another Odysseus, 
to throw off disguises, and draw, at home, in Ta- 
ra’s halls, the once familiar bow. Its own future, 
in its own altered valleys, is hidden. The tragic 
cloud hangs there. Foreboding, unrest, are stamped 
on the very water and sky, and on proud sensitive 
faces. It was on a day in spring, in sight of Wick- 
low headlands, the Golden Spears of long ago;—a 
day when primroses and celandine and prodigal 
furze splashed the hillsides, down to the rocks 
where fishers sat mending nets, and stitching tawny 
sails; where there was a sense of overhanging 
heights, and green inlands, and ruined abbeys 
whose stone warriors sleep in hearing of the surf, 
and of huge cromlech, fairy rath, and embattled 
wall, long and low, looking sadly down; when the 
shadows in that cold enchanted air at sea, fringing 
every sapphire bay, chased from silver through car- 
mine to purple, and back again;—on such a day 
of caprice and romance, the true day of the Gael, a 
woman beautiful as the young Deirdre said to a 
stranger, walking the cliff-path at her side: “No: 
we have never been conquered: we are unconquer- 
able. But we are without hope.” 


See Book 
List, page 188. 
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THE BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 
eg i re er re nT rere LONDON SPEAKER 
We have all met him, most of us have known 
him, and some of us even have been ridden over 
and trampled on by him while he recklessly plung- 
ed by us on the very horse we had helped him to 
mount. He is serenely unconscious of the injuries 
he inflicts, being entirely absorbed in his new joy 
of possession and position. Perhaps we were at 
school together; he was unpopular, poor, got into 
rather unpresentable scrapes, and did not generally 
“get on.” In those days we were rich and of some 
account, and we lent our protection to the “Beg- 
gar” and were kind to him, taking his part and de- 
fending him against his adversary. 

Many persons conceive great affection for un- 
worthy objects solely on the ground of being able 
to be of service to them—for human nature is very 
generous, and loves giving with both hands; and 
so, through the habit of identifying ourselves with 
the “Beggar’s” interests, we became fond of him, 
and overlooked many failings which we would not 
have condoned in a friend whom we considered our 
equal in morals or manners. 

We supposed he was attached to us—and no 
doubt he was, in a way, for our friendship meant to 
him many things more tangible than mere regard— 
and we were grateful; for the love of being loved is 
a very strong factor in some natures. Aloud we 
said, “It really is very extraordinary, his absurd de- 
votion to me; and, I am sure, quite undeserved.” 
But secretly we were pleased, and would have been 
wounded had we believed it to be otherwise, un- 
consciously regarding it as a legitimate reward for 
our trouble; for we are all unanimous in saying 
there is nothing we hate so much as ingratitude. 

From school we go to college together, and his- 
tory repeats itself; and we stand up for the unattrac- 
tive friend who apparently has nothing to recom- 
mend him but his dependence. Years pass, and the 
Beggar is in very serious trouble, brought about 
partly through stupidity, but also through that cu- 
rious want of scruple we have always noticed in 
him. We are shocked and horrified, but on his 
turning to us in his extremity we yield, and a 
check, inconvenient to us at the moment, tides 
him over his scrape, and saves his name from dis- 
honor; he is reinstated, and he has no doubt he 
would die for us, did occasion require. After that 
everything seems to prosper with him. Depen- 
dence is no longer his only attraction; fortune has 
smiled upon him, he has become rich, married a 
smart woman, and possesses a smart house in town 
as well as other habitations in the country; indeed, 
he is almost opulent enough to permit himself to be 
rude to everybody and have no worse thing said of 
him than “What a strong ‘character’ that man has!” 
But with us things have sadly altered, and we are 
worried and perplexed, and do not know which way 
to turn, and health and hope fail too. 

Then we suddenly bethink ourselves of our 
friend. We have not seen him for years—for pros- 
perity and adversity do not travel along the same 
road—and the Beggar’s horse long ago carried him 








out of sight. But in an emergency he will, of course, 
be the same. True, we feel very shy of approach- 
ing him, chiefly because we were the means of plac- 
ing him on the steed on which he now so gaily 
careers. We shrink from even unconsciously re- 
minding him of past favors and of past narrowly- 
escaped disgraces. Then we take courage, and 
think how glad he will be to wipe off a little of 
the obligation; and so, with our pride in our hand, 
we call upon him. He says he is very glad to see 
us again, and sorry to hear of our difficulties, and 
some day we must come and lunch at his “Club;” 
but there is a curious reserve and furtiveness about 
him. We explain the object of our visit. He is un- 
disguisedly surprised, and his face wears an expres- 
sion of pained and grave disapproval. “He has 
made it a rule never to lend money; but, for the 
sake of old days and past friendship, he will break 
through his rule, although he feels he is culpably 
weak in doing so.”’ He writes the check and hands 
it tous. Pride gets the better of policy; we tear it 
up in his presence and leave the house without 
speaking. Does no memory come to him of a 
morning, some years ago, when with tears and hor- 
rible, servile pleadings, he begged for a sum sev- 
eral times the amount of that for which we have just 
asked? Two days later we receive an invitation to 
an “Omnium Gatherum” scramble to meet dele- 
gates from Somewhere, and to listen to the new 
Armenian Quartet. The Beggar’s obligation is 
canceled, and his conscience quieted. 

Another type of the Beggar on horseback is the 
useful female friend. Formerly, she was so humble, 
so glad to occupy a vacant seat, write the menus, 
arrange the flowers, talk to the bores, and generally 
what is called “work for her living.” She always 
admired us, and applauded our feeblest attempts at 
wit; if we were ill, we sent for her. She had no 
home ties, lived in little lonely lodgings, which 
she was glad to exchange for our more luxurious 
abode. She was very plain, and, of course, unat- 
tractive and dull as a companion, but we believed 
in her excellence and true worth. She had weak- 
nesses, but they were not unamiable, the most 
conspicuous among them being an inordinate love 
of relating her many imaginary affaires de cceur, 
and of the havoc she had always created, and the 
frankly-vulgar and childish pride she took in her 
not very satisfactory pedigree. But none of these 
failings affected us. We had long ago heard all the 
stories of the despairing suitors, and we had mildly 
but firmly suggested that people did not produce 
their “family trees” any more than what the maids 
call their “marriage lines” on ordinary occasions, as 
they contained no interest for the general public. 
When she left she was overwhelmed with grati- 
tude for her charming visit, which had made so 
pleasant a change in her dreary life. With an al- 
teration in our circumstances it has become neces- 
sary to us to find some friend who is able and wil- 
ling to pay us long visits—visits, perhaps, of some 
months’ duration; and so Maria the Free, the al- 
ways disengaged, occurs to our memory. She, as 
usual, accepts and remains with us the whole win- 
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ter, but her sojourn is not altogether an unalloyed 
success, for she has discovered that her presence is 
now somewhat of a necessity, and she accordingly 
mounts the horse of what she calls independence. 
She is disobliging and self-assertive, contradicting 
and snubbing us with a freedom which so paralyzes 
us, we are unable to reply. She makes astonish- 
ing claims to small precedences, and takes dislikes 
to habitués of the house which she does not scruple 
to show. She interferes wit: the rules of the estab- 
lishment and causes dissensi: i among the servants, 
requires to be waited on hand and foot, giving as 
much trouble as possible, and enjoying the petty 
power which has so unexpectedly fallen to her lot. 
Thus she rides her small steed with that extraor- 
dinary want of balance common to those for whom 
they were not apparently originally intended; and 
from being a useful, unobtrusive, reliable friend, 
she makes herself ridiculous and becomes a tor- 
ment. It is difficult to realize that so small a meed 
of prosperity should be able to spoil a nature which 
adversity had at any rate kept from being offen- 
sive. 

The mounted Beggar seems transformed into a 
new creature—to be born again, but born only to 
develop with astonishing rapidity many small, 
mean, and vulgar qualities. All his past life and 
reminiscences have been swallowed up in his shin- 
ing new sea of success. If one reminds him of some 
old opinion, some little touching incident of his 
shabby youth, he looks vacant or displeased, and 
no longer regards us with a friendly eye. Adversi- 
ty—or, at least, the want of prosperity—appears to 
be the only medium in which some natures can live 
without becoming intolerable to their friends and 
relations. With new friends it is different, as they 
have no memories, no “long agos” with which to 
contrast the sad, changed present. It requires char- 
acters and dispositions of fine texture and mold to 
bear becomingly a sudden mount on the horses of 
either Fortune or Fame; for sorrow and disappoint- 
ment have, alas! a much more refining effect on 
mediocre humanity than showers of uncrumpled 
rose leaves. 








PROGRESSIVE IDEAS 
PIONEERS AND CONSERVATIVES .....ccscsccececs THE BALTIMORE SUN 

The progress of the world in science, art, and 
humane ideas is necessarily slow, for the new ideas 
must overcome the inertia of the old before sup- 
planting the latter, and the champions of progress 
are held more or less in check by the conservative 
element. It is customary to extol the active men 
who lead in reforms or advances of all kinds, and 
they deserve commendation, but the conservatives 
also serve a useful purpose. If they do nothing 
more, they put to the test those who claim 
that they have something better to offer than the 
world now has, and thus check advances in wrong 
directions. 

It is not as easy to see this in the matter of 
social, economic, and political reforms as in the 
evolution of art and literature, but an analogy 
exists between them all. When a new school in 
painting appears, it gives rise to violent antagon- 
isms. The advocates of the new method are driven 
by opposition to radical declarations, and their cult 
becomes a fad. The conservatives resist the inno- 
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vation, but are influenced by it if it contains so 
much as a germ of truth, and ultimately the radicals 
disappear, the fad is given up, but it will be found 
on inspection that art has made a distinct advance 
in some direction proportioned to the amount of 
truth contained in the new method or discovery. 
No advance would have been made but for the 
originality of the pioneers, nor would art itself have 
survived if they had been allowed to overrun its 
principles. The advance has been a resultant of 
two forces acting upon each other; but the 
world usually honors only one—the progressive 
force. 

So also in the development of political principles, 
of moral, social, and economic doctrines; it is not 
alone the leaders of a new cult who are factors in 
the development, but as well those who resist the 
advance and compel attention to accepted doctrines. 
It is not left with any man to choose whether he 
shall be a progressive pioneer or a resisting con- 
servative; that is determined by his temperament 
and disposition, his knowledge or his lack of knowl- 
edge; the one thing of importance is that he shall 
conscientiously discharge his duty as one or the 
other. He may be of equal service to the world 
whether in the vanguard of progress or a dissenter 
compelling those who would change the course of 
humanity to prove the value of the new depar- 
ture. 

The controversy which the existence of the dis- 
senter provokes usually ends in a compromise. The 
reform or change of doctrine, system, or method is 
not made as first proposed, but that which is good 
in the proposal is accepted, and that which is bad 
is rejected. The practice of medicine has been 
greatly improved by the development of new sys- 
tems, not in themselves better than those they were 
intended to displace, but containing some germ of 
truth commending itself to the minds of those not 
blinded by partisanship. 

Nothing is truer than that all kinds of men are 
needed to make up a progressive world—the active 
agitator for change; the conservative who resists all 
change, and the philosopher who follows where 
reason guides without regard to whether the path 
be old or new. Each should play his part honestly 
and earnestly, that all the forces may have their 
due effect in the resultant force. 


AGNES REPPLIER,....cceeeee soccer eeeeeseneees steers essee eee eeeeeee LIFE 

Conservative parents are ungrateful. They can 
not be persuaded that knowledge is the one thing 
needful in a knowing world. Worn-out heresies 
anent gentle thoughts, and gentle deeds still linger 
in the mother’s narrow mind, and fill her with fret- 
ful doubts as to the result of those object-lessons in 
physiology which have become so exceedingly pop- 
ular in our schools. It is doubtless well that chil- 
dren should learn intelligently all that it behooves 
them to know about the organism of living crea- 
tures, but there is still a prejudice against sacrific- 
ing the living creature too ruthlessly in this pur- 
suit of information. The zealous teacher in a 
public school who said, “Give me a cat and a jack- 
knife, and I: will teach my class more physiology in 
an hour than they can learn from books in a 
month,” awoke in the parental mind sentiments 
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closely bordering on disgust. Granted that the cat 
was to be chloroformed before the lesson began—a 
point which is by no means so clear as it might be, 
in view of certain horrid rumors concerning the 
practice of vivisection in the schools—even then the 
sentiment savors of brutality. A cat and a jack- 
knife do not commend themselves pleasantly as af- 
fording a healthy spectacle for children’s eyes, and 
there is always a painful possibility that other les- 
sons, not intended, may be taught by this advanced 
method of illustration. 

Recently in Pennsylyania an unprogressive pa- 
rent expressed her dissatisfaction in no measured 
She found her little boy coming out of the 
On being asked 


terms. 
barn with a kitten in his arms. 
what he intended to do with it, the child replied 
that his teacher had told him to bring a kitten to 
school. She was going to kill it and cut it up to 
show her class what its insides were like. 
The mother was distressed and angry. 
turned the kitten to its bereaved family in the barn, 
and she made herself obnoxious to the school au- 


She re- 


thorities by protesting vigorously against this es- 
pecial form of realism. She said she did not in the 
least care whether her little son knew or did not 
know what the kitten’s insides were like, but that 
she cared a great deal to have him gentle and kind 
to animals. She had tried hard since he was a 
baby to teach him never to hurt any living creature. 
She had tried to make him love and protect all that 
were too feeble for resistance. Therefore, to find 
him hunting up one of the hitherto petted kittens, 
and offering it as a sacrifice to science, troubled her 
heart. It seemed to her that he had been deliber- 
ately taught the awful lesson of cruelty, and she 
knew the imitative nature of a child, and how prone 
he is to repeat on his own account whatever he sees 
others do for him. Perhaps she recalled the ghastly 
story of the three children who, having witnessed 
the slaughter of a pig, copied the operation neatly 
and faithfully with their baby sister. Perhaps, in 
her disgust, she would have sympathized with the 
Maryland blacksmith’s wife who wrote to the en- 
thusiastic young teacher of the country school: 
“Dear Miss M.: 


“Please don’t learn my Mary Ann any more‘ 


about her insides. It’s no use as I can see. Besides, 


it’s rude.” 





THE ART OF OBEDIENCE 

A LAY SERMON.,...ccccce SerErrreererrerer rere eee eee ee ALBANY PRESS 
There seems to be a very general misunderstand- 
ing as to the nature and requirements of the virtue 
of obedience. We do not use the word “virtue” in 
the ordinary religious sense, but rather in its sig- 
nification of what is manly, open, and independent. 
The majority of people regard obedience in some 
degree as a symbol of slavery, and either openly 
despise it and regard it as the enemy of liberty or, 
at least, slight it as a meritorious quality which has 
had its day and is no longer consistent to our ad- 
vanced notions of independence. This is not an 
unnatural reaction from the days of aristocracy and 
divine right of kings, when the community were di- 
vided by rigid lines into classes, some of whom pos- 
sessed unlimited authority, and the remainder ren- 
dered unqualified submission to the dictate of au- 
thority. It is not unnatural that sympathetic people 
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indignant at the tyranny of despots and the frequent 
abuse of power should manifest a painful sense of 
shame at the passive and unresisting subjection of 
the down-trodden, and should be led to decry the 
very quality of obedience itself and give it small 
place among the virtues. Yet such an estimate is 
as untrue as it is injurious. It overlooks a large 
part of human nature, and a most necessary ele- 
ment in human society. 

Take the most obvious example, the case of chil- 
dren. There are few persons so advanced in their 
views as to deny the importance of obedience on 
their part. Their very safety and well-being depend 
upon it. Only by its means can the ignorance of 
the child be offset by the intelligence of the parent 
so as to preserve him from moral and physical detri- 
ment. Without it all training and teaching would 
be impossible, at home, and at school, and to the 
lack of its cultivation may frequently be traced the 
presence of many subsequent evils for the children 
and irremediable sorrow to the parent. Of course, 
the authority that enforces obedience is of many 
kinds. It may be exercised wisely or imprudently. 
The obedience may be extorted by fear or rendered 
gladly and lovingly, but the abuse of power is no 
argument against the power itself. 

The necessity of obedience is by no means con- 
fined to the juvenile department of humanity. The 
value of every one who works for another—and we 
are all so employed—depends largely upon his abil- 
ity and willingness to obey. The laborer on the 
farm, the workman in the factory, the mechanic at 
his trade, the clerk in the office, the secretary at the 
desk, is each employed for particular work, under 
more or less defined conditions and for a specified 
remuneration. It is a simple contract entered into 
by two parties, for a given time, and can be ended 
when either one desires it. But so long as it exists 
it is for the one who bears the responsibility and 
takes the risks to give directions, and for the other 
to obey them. Otherwise the contract is worthless 
and the work, in all probability, a failure. 

This does not depend, in any way, upon which of 
the contracting parties knows the better how the 
work is to be done. It may be that their relative 
positions might be reversed with advantage, but so 
long as they remain what they are, so long do the 
terms of the contract require obedience from the 
one who is employed, however much he may doubt 
the wisdom of his orders. Nor is the latter of these 
positions at all less honorable than the former. It is 
merely the most effective and convenient way of di- 
viding the business on hand and producing the best 
results, without in the least degree lessening true 
independence. Each accepts his share of the work 
and trenches not on the promise of the other, thus 
preventing confusion, and by orderly arrangements, 
facilitating results. 

And, further, it is by no means necessary that 
this relation be a permanent one. Only at the 
desire of both need it continue. The private soldier 
may become a general; the workman may become a 
master; the clerk may become a principal; mean- 
time, let all who aspire to such changes remember 
that the art of obedience is essential to the art of 
command, One who has never learned the former 





is not fitted to assume the latter. 
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THE POET'S SACRIFICE: A CHAPTER OF THE HEART* 


By F. FRANKFoRT MOORE 


[The Poet Goldsmith loves Mary Horneck, a young and 
beautiful London woman of fashion; but being twice her 
age, unattractive, and without means, he feels the unsuit- 
ableness and hopelessness of his attachment, and remains 
outwardly only the family friend. Mary, herself, has di- 
vined his feeling, and in gratitude at her delivery, through 
Goldsmith’s aid, from a perilous though innocent entan- 
glement into which her youth, inexperience, and warm 
heart had led her, she has been almost ready to reward his 


The opportunity for making an attempt in this 
direction occurred on the afternoon of the fourth 
day of his visit. He found himself alone with Mary 
in the still-room. She had just put on an apron in 
order to put new covers on the jars of preserved 
walnuts. As she stood in the middle of the many- 
scented room, surrounded by bottles of distilled wa- 
ters and jars of preserved fruits and great Worcester 
bowls of pot-pourri, with bundles of sweet herbs 
and drying lavenders suspended from the ceiling, 
Charles Bunbury, passing along the corridor with 
his dogs, glanced in. 

“What a housewife we have become?” he cried. 
“Quite right, my dear; the head of the Gwyn house- 
hold will need to be deft.” 

Mary laughed, throwing a sprig of thyme at him, 
and Oliver spoke before the dog’s paws sounded on 
the polished oak of the staircase. 


“T am afraid, my Jessamy Bride,” said he, “that I 
do not enter into the spirit of this jest about Colonel 
Gwyn so heartily as your sister or her husband.” 


“oor 


Tis foolish on their part,” said she. “But Lit- 
tle Comedy is ever on the watch for a subject for 
her jests, and Charles is an active abettor of her in 
her folly. This particular jest is, I think, a trifle 
threadbare by now.” 

“Colonel Gwyn is a gentleman who deserves the 
respect of every one,” said he. 

“Indeed, I agree with you,” she cried. “I agree 
with you heartily. I do not know a man whom I 
respect more highly. Had I not every right to feel 
flattered by his attention?” 

“No-—no; you have no reason to feel flattered by 
the attention of any man, from the Prince down— 
or should I say up?” he replied. 

“’Twould be treason to say so,” she laughed. 
“Well, let poor Colonel Gwyn be. What a pity ’tis 
Sir Isaac Newton did not discover a new way of 
treating walnuts for pickling? That discovery would 
have been more valuable to us than his theory of 
gravitation, which, I hold, never saved a poor wo- 
man a day’s work.” 

“T do not want to let Colonel Gwyn be,” said he, 
quietly. “On the contrary, I came down here spe- 
cially to talk about him.” 

“Ah, I perceive that you have been speaking 
with my mother,” said she, continuing her work. 

“Mary, my dear, I have been thinking about you 
very earnestly of late,” said he. 

“Only of late?” she cried. 


’ 


“Ah! I flattered my- 


*A selected reading from The Jessamy Bride, by F. 
Frankfort Moore. Herbert S. Stone & Co., publishers. 
See Book List, page 188. 


devotion with the bestowal of her hand and affection, if not 
her love. With heroic unselfishness, in this Goldsmith 
again saves her from herself; and with even greater and 
more unselfish love, he has now come to the country home 
of Mrs. Bunbury, Mary’s sister, where she is visiting, 
to plead the cause of Captain Gwyn, the suitor for her 
hand most favored by her mother, at whose instance, in- 
deed, Goldsmith has consented to try his influence in per- 
suading her to make a suitable life settlement.] 


self that I had some of your thoughts long ago as 
well.” 

“T have always thought of you with the truest af- 
fection, dear child. But latterly you have never been 
out of my thoughts.” 

She ceased her work and looked toward him 
gratefully—attentively. He left his seat and went 
to her side. 

“My sweet Jessamy Bride,” said he, “I have 
thought of your future with great uneasiness of 
heart. I feel toward you as—as—perhaps a father 
might feel, or an elder brother. My happiness in 
the future is dependent upon yours, and, alas! I fear 
for you; the world is full of snares.” 

“T know that,” she quietly said. “Ah, you know 
that I have had some experience of the snares. If 
you had not come to my help what shame would 
have been mine?” 

“Dear child, there was no blame to be attached to 
you in that painful affair,” said he. “It was your 
tender heart that led you astray at first, and thank 
God you have the same good heart in your bosom. 
But alas! ’tis just the tenderness of your heart that 
makes me fear for you.” 

“Nay; it can become as steel upon occasions,” 
said she. “Did not I send Colonel Gwyn away 
from me?” 

“You were wrong to do so, my Mary,” he said. 
“Colonel Gwyn is a good man—he is a man with 
whom your future would be sure. He would be 
able to shelter you from all dangers—from the dan- 
gers into which your own heart may lead you again, 
as it led you before.” 

“You have come here to plead the cause of Colo- 
nel Gwyn?” said she. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I believe him to be a good 
man. I believe that as his wife you would be safe 
from all the dangers which surround such a girl as 
you in the world.” 

“Ah! my dear friend,” she cried. “I have seen 
enough of the world to know that a woman is not 
sheltered from the dangers of the world from the 
day she marries. Nay, is it not often the case that 
the dangers only begin to beset her on that day?” 

“Often—often. But it would not be so with you, 
dear child—at least, not if you marry Colonel 
Gwyn.” 

“Even if I do not love him? Ah! I fear that you 
have become a worldly man all at once, Dr. Gold- 
smith. You counsel a poor, weak girl from the 
standpoint of her match-making mother.” 

“Nay, God knows, my sweet Mary, what it costs 
me to speak to you in this way. God knows how 
much sweeter it would be for me to be able to think 
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of you always as | think of you now—bound to no 
man—the dearest of all my friends. I know it 
would be impossible for me to occupy the same po- 
sition as I now do in regard to you if you were 
married. Ah! I have seen that there is no more po- 
tent divider of friendship than marriage.” 

“And yet you urge upon me to marry Colonel 
Gwyn?” 

“Yes—yes—l say I do think it would mean the 
assurance of your—your happiness—yes, happiness 
in the future.” 

“Surely no man ever had so good a heart as you!” 
she cried. ‘You are ready to sacrifice yourself—I 
mean you are ready to forego all the pleasure which 
our meeting, as we have been in the habit of meet- 
ing for the past four years, gives you, for the sake 
of seeing me on the way to happiness—or what you 
fancy will be happiness.” 

“T am ready, my dear child; you know what the 
sacrifice means to me.” 

“T do,” she said after a pause. 
know what it would mean to me. 
not be called to make that sacrifice. 
marry Colonel Gwyn.” 

“Nay—nay—do not speak so definitely,” he said. 

“T will speak definitely,” she cried. “Yes, the 
time is come for me to speak definitely. I might 
agree to marry Colonel Gwyn in the hope of being 
happy if I did not love some one else; but loving 
some one else with all my heart, I dare not—oh! I 
dare not even entertain the thought of marrying 
Colonel Gwyn.” 

“You love some one else?” he said slowly, won- 
deringly. For a moment there went through his 
mind the thought: 

“Her heart has led her astray once again.” 

“T love some one else with all my heart and all 
my strength,” she cried; “I love one who is worthy 
of all the love of the best that lives in the world. I 
love one who is cruel enough to wish to turn me 
away from his heart, though that heart of his has 
known the secret of mine for long.” 

Now he knew what she meant. He put his hands 
together before her, saying in a hushed voice: 

“Ah, child—child—spare me that pain—let me go 
from you.” 

“Not till you hear me,” she said. “Ah! can not 
you perceive that I love you—only you, Oliver 
Goldsmith?” 

“Hush—for God’s sake!’’ he cried. 

“T will not hush,” she said. “I will speak for 
love’s sake—for the sake of that love which I bear 
you—for the sake of that love which I know you 
return.” 

“Alas—alas!” 

“T know it. Is there any shame in such a girl as 
I am confessing her love for such a man as you? [| 
think that there is none. The shame before heaven 
would be in my keeping silence—in marrying a 
man I do not love. Ah! I have khown you as no 
one else has known you. I have understood your 
nature—so sweet—so simple—so great—so true. I 
thought last year when you saved me from worse 
than death that the feeling which I had for you 
might perhaps be gratitude; but now I have come 
to know the truth.” 

He laid his hand on her arm, saying in a whisper: 





“T do, because I 
But you shall 
I will not 
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“Stop—stop—for God’s sake, stop! I—I—do 
not love you.” 
She looked at him and laughed at first. But as 


his head fell, her laugh died away. There was a 
long silence, during which she kept her eyes fixed 
upon him, as he stood before her looking at the 
floor. 

“You do not love me?” she said in a slow whis- 
per. “Will you say those words again with your 
eyes looking into mine?” 


“Do not humiliate me further,” he said. “Have 
some pity upon me.” 
“No—no; pity is not for me,” she said. “If you 


spoke the truth when you said those words, speak it 
again now. Tell me again that you do not love me.” 

“You say you know me,” he cried, “and yet you 
think it possible that | could take advantage of this 
second mistake that your kind and sympathetic 
heart has made for your own undoing. Look there 
—there—into that glass, and see what a terrible 
mistake your heart has made.” 

He pointed to a long, narrow mirror between the 
windows. It reflected an exquisite face and figure 
by the side of a face on which long suffering and 
struggle, long years of hardship and toil, had left 
their mark—a figure attenuated by want and ill- 
health. 

“Look at that ludicrous contrast, my child,” he 
said, “and you will see what a mistake your heart 
has made. Have I not heard the jests which have 





been made when we were walking together? Have 
[ not noticed the pain they gave you? Do you 


think me capable of increasing that pain in the 
future? Do you think me capable of bringing upon 
your family, who have been kinder than any living 
beings to me, the greatest misfortune that could be- 
fall them? Nay, nay, my dear child; you can not 
think that I could be so base.” 

“T will not think of anything except that I love 
the man who is best worthy of being loved of all 
men in the world,” said she. “Ah, sir, can not you 
perceive that your attitude toward me now but 
strengthens my affection for you?” 

“Mary—Mary-~-—this is madness!” 

“Listen to me,” she said. “I feel that you return 
my affection; but I will put you to the test. If you 
can look into my face and tell me that you do not 
love me, I will marry Colonel Gwyn.” 

There was another pause before he said: 

“Have I not spoken once? Why should you urge 
me on to so painful an ordeal? Let me go—let me 


” 


go. 
“Not until you answer me—not until I have 


proved you. Look into my eyes, Oliver Goldsmith, 
and speak those words to me that you spoke just 
now.” 
“Ah, dear child 
“You can not speak those words.” 
There was another long silence. 
He lifted up his head. His lips moved. 


” 





He put 


out a hand to her a little way, but with a moan he 
drew it back. 
said slowly: 
“Tt is the truth. I do not love you with the heart 
of a lover.” 
“That is enough. 
broken!” 


Then he looked into her eyes, and 


Leave me! My heart is 
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She fell into a chair, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

He looked at her for a moment; then, with a cry 
of agony, he went out of the room—out of the 
house. 

In his heart, as he wandered on to the high road, 
there was not much of the exaltation of a man who 
knows that he has overcome an unworthy impulse. 


When he did not return toward night, Charles 
Bunbury and his wife became alarmed. He had 
only taken his hat and cloak from the hall as he 
went out; he had left no line to tell them that he did 
not mean to return. 

Bunbury questioned Mary about him. Had he 
not been with her in the still-room? he inquired. 

She told him the truth—-as much of the truth as 
she could tell. 

“T am afraid that his running away was due to 
me,” she said. “If so, I shall never forgive myself.” 

“What can be your meaning, my dear?” he in- 
quired. “I thought that you and he had always 
been the closest friends.” 

“If we had not been such friends we should never 
have quarreled,” said she. “You know that our 
mother has had her heart set upon my acceptance 
of Colonel Gwyn. Well, she went to see Goldsmith 
at his cottage, and begged of him to come to me 
with a view of inducing me to accept the proposal 
of Colonel Gwyn.” 

“T heard nothing of that,” said he, with a look of 
astonishment. “And so I suppose when he began 
to be urgent in his pleading you got annoyed and 
said something that offended him.” 

She held down her head. 

“You should be ashamed of yourself,” said he. 
“Have you not seen long ago that that man is no 
more than a chidd in simplicity?” 

“T am ashamed of myself,” said she. 
never forgive myself for my harshness.” 

“That will not bring him back,” said her brother- 
in-law. “Oh! it is always the best of friends who 
part in this fashion.” 

Two days afterward he told his wife that he was 
going to London. He had so sincere an attach- 
ment for Goldsmith, his wife knew very well that 
he felt that sudden departure of his very deeply, and 
that he would try and induce him to return. 

But when Bunbury came back after the lapse of a 
couple of days, he came back alone. His wife met 
him in the chaise whén the coach came up. His 
face was very grave. 

“TI saw the poor fellow,” he said. “I found him 
at his chambers in Brick Court. He is very ill in- 
deed.” 

“What, too ill to be moved?” she cried. 

He shook his head. 

“Far too ill to be moved,” he said. “I never saw 
a man in worse condition. He declared, however, 
that he had often had as severe attacks before now, 
and that he has no doubt he will recover. He sent 
his love to you and to Mary. He hopes you will 
forgive him for his rudeness, he says.” 

“His rudeness! his rudeness!” said Katherine, 
her eyes streaming with tears. “Oh, my poor friend 
—my poor friend.” 

The doctor who was in attendance on him had 


“T shall 
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promised to write if he thought it advisable for him 
to have a change to the country. The next morn- 
ing the two sisters were sitting together when the 
postboy’s horn sounded. They started up simul- 
taneously, awaiting a letter from the doctor. 

No letter arrived, only a narrow parcel, clumsily 
sealed, addressed to Miss Horneck in a strange 
handwriting. 

When she had broken the seals she gave a cry, 
for the packet contained sheet after sheet in Gold- 
smith’s hand—poems addressed to her—the love- 
songs which his heart had been singing to her 
through the long, hopeless years. 

She glanced at one, then at another, and another, 
with beating heart. 

She started up, crying: 

“Ah! I knew it, I knew it! He loves me—he 
loves me as I love him—only his love is deep, while 
mine was shallow! Oh, my dear love—he loves me, 
and now he is dying! Ah! I know that he is dying, 
or he would not have sent me these; he would have 
sacrificed himself—nay, he has sacrificed himself— 
for me!” 

She threw herself on a sofa and buried her face 
in her hands. 

“My dear—dear sister,’ 
possible that you—you 

“That I loved him, do you ask?” cried Mary, rais- 
ing her head. “Yes, I loved him—TI love him still— 
I shall never love any one else, and I am going to 
him to tell him so. Ah! God will be good—God 
will be good. My love shall live until I go to him.” 

“My poor child!” said her sister. “I could never 
have guessed your secret. Come away. We will 
go to him together.” : 

_ They left by the coach that day, and early the 
next morning they went together to Brick Court. 

A woman weeping met them at the foot of the 
stairs. They recognized Mrs. Abington. 

“Do not tell me that I am too late 
sake say that he still lives!” cried Mary. 

The actress took her handkerchief from her eyes. 

She did not speak. She did not even shake her 
head. She only looked at the girl, and the girl un- 
derstood. 

“He is dead!” she cried. “But, thank God, he 
did not die without knowing that one woman in the 
world loved him truly for his own sake.” 

“That surely is the best thought that a man can 
have, going into the Presence,” said Mrs. Abing- 
ton. “Ah, my child, I am a wicked woman, but I 
know that while you live your fondest reflection will 
be that the thought of your love soothed the last 
hours of the truest man that ever lived. Ah, there 
was none like him—a man of such sweet simplicity 
that every word he spoke came from his heart. Let 
others talk about his works; you and I love the 
man, for we know that he was greater and not less 
than those works. And now he is in the presence 
of God, telling the Son, who on earth was born of a 
woman, that he had all a woman’s love.” 

Mary put her arm about the neck of the actress, 
and kissed her. 

She went with her sister among the weeping 
men and women—he had been a friend to all—up 
the stairs and into the darkened room. 

She threw herself on her knees beside the bed. 


’ said Katherine, “is it 


” 


for God’s 
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In the field of popular reading, as in many other 
matters, there are waves which, at times, rise to a 
culmination of surpassing interest. Many of us can 
recall the extraordinary wave caused by the publi- 
cation by Charles Darwin,* in 1862, of his ‘“‘roman- 
tic’ book on the Fertilization of Orchids. Sprengel 
may be said to have set that particular wave in mo- 
tion, so long ago as 1793, by his remarkable work, 
Das Geheimniss der Natur. Every 
now and then we are reminded of 
the marvelous provisions of Na- 
ture for the perpetuation of her plant-children, and 
every reminder is valuable, in that it calls the atten- 
tion of the masses of readers to the wealth of knowl- 
edge and enjoyment to be found in observation of 
the flowers of garden, field, and forest. On this ac- 
count, the following article on orchids, from The 
Independent, will be welcomed: 


entdeckte 


The Caprices of Orchids 


The family of plants known as orchids present many 
anomalies puzzling to botanists. Most of them can not 
seed unless some insect or bird assists in effecting fertili- 
zation. As a having the work done 
through agents, it generally goes undone. Of every thou- 
sand of orchid Nowers a very small portion ever perfect 
seed. But even this seems to have been anticipated, for 
when a seed-vessel does mature, the seeds are as the sand 
of the seashore in number, and they are as small and as 
light as dust; though only one capsule in a large forest 
should mature, the whole forest area would be stocked 
full of plants did the seeds grow. But here again comes 
in a sort of contradiction, for the seeds seem to grow but 
rarely. In our own country it has been noted that one 
of the slipperworts (Cypripedium acaule) usually pro- 
duces a few seed-vessels that mature yearly. Yet only 
about the same number of plants are found from year to 
year as were originally observed in the location. The 
seeds are widely distributed, but do not grow. The skil- 
ful horticulturist, however, makes the seed grow very 
easily at his bidding. With a little practise he can get 
every one to grow as easily as beans. They require, he 
finds, a very nice combination of conditions to germinate 
—conditions that are rarely found in a state of nature. 
The curious question arises, Why should Nature make 
such complex arrangements with such small results? But 
here again there seems to be a foreknowledge that these 
intricate arrangements may fail, and a provision is made 
for defense by giving them a high power of endurance. 
None of them are annuals, and they are so constructed 
that neither an excess of heat nor moisture endangers 
their existence. They will stay for months dormant under 
long-continued heat and drouth, and push forth at once in 
all the glory of their showy flowers and luxuriant leaves 
as soon as a few warm showers come. But the inconsist- 
ency of their characters is one of their most striking mar- 
vels. In some parts of the world, especially in Australia, 
a plant that has long borne flowers of a certain genus and 
species, will of a sudden exhibit flowers and foliage of 
what had hitherto been regarded by botanists as of a 
totally different genus, and it seems like a stroke of the 
magic art to have these many different structures proceed 
from the same individual. In the same line, the hybridist 
enters the field with his orchid wonders. He finds that 
what science has told him are distinct genera, will cross- 
fertilize, and the product be a race of orchids, for which 
distinct generic names have to be coined. What is more 
- remarkable is that these hybrids from these distinct genera 
are as abundantly fertile as their parents, and the’ hybrid 


consequence of 


* See page 118. 





characters are produced and reproduced by the progeny 
of the hybrid parent, just as perfectly as a normal species 
fertilized by its own pollen. In fact, no orchid grower 
despairs of producing hybrids between any species or gen- 
He will tell us that success or non-success is merely 
a matter of experiment. Continually the most surprising 
combinations are announced. One of the most recent 
successes is between two genera comparatively common in 
our greenhouses and conservatories. One is the purple but- 
terfly orchid (Zygopetalum Mackayi), the other the tooth- 
tongued orchid (Odontoglossum Crispum). The contrary 
behavior of orchids in these various stages of life is prov- 
It seems impossi- 


era. 


ing a great strain on botanical science. 
ble to arange them into genera and species under any sys- 
tem that will prove of stability. The fecundation of or- 
chids by artificial means is so easy that many amateur 
growers are finding in it a new source of floral gratifica- 
tion. The little beak-like cap at the apex of the column 
of stamens and pistils is pushed off, and the pollen masses 
These are placed on the stigma, and the work 
is done. The interest is in the form of the capsules that 
follow. In the case above cited, the purple butterfly-or- 
chid, a pear-like seed-vessel, as large as the upper seg- 
ment of a large thumb, follows; and not only this, but 
the petals of the orchid get a renewed lease of life by the 
operation. Instead of falling a few days after expasion, 
they erect themselves, and give some interest for a month 


exposed. 


or more. 

Fascinating as are the inquiries into the nature 
and origin of varieties and species, they will not be 
more so than investigation into some of the strange 
phenomena shown by some plants in the functions 
of their life. One of the most remarkable of these 
is phosphorescence. Perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to speak of luminosity. This peculiar prop- 
erty has been more thoroughly investigated with re- 
gard to animals than with regard to plants. In 
1888, Dr. M. C. Cooke, in his admirable book on 
Fungi, in the International Scientific Series, gave a 
very full account of the state of knowledge on the 
subject at that time. The matter has been revived 
by M. Charles Marsillon in La Nature (Paris), and 
we quote from the translation made for The Liter- 
ary Digest: 

The phosphorescent gleam that certain plants and flow- 
ers give out in darkness constitutes one of the strangest 
phenomena of the vegetable kingdom. The illustrious 
Linnzeus was the first to call the attention of the scientific 
world to this singular phenomenon, which before his time 
had been unobserved or unknown. While walking in his 

father’s garden on a calm, warm, and 
eee mapa fine summer night, he was surprised 

to see a bunch of Tropaeolum majus, 
the common nasturtium, or capucine, that seemed to have 
flowers that shone with iridescent colors in the midst of 
the gloom. 

Captivated by the novelty of the spectacle, the future 
scientist repeated his nocturnal walk many times, and 
each time he saw the gleams of the capucine flowers. An 
electrician of the period, Wilcke, to whom the young 
Linnzus related his interesting observations, attributed 
the display to some electric phenomenon, an opinion that 
was shared by a number of writers who mentioned the 
curious property. 

M. Marsillon may be right, but the observation 
is generally credited to the daughter of Linnzus, 
and her father, having verified it, published a record 
of it in 1762: 

Nevertheless, all did not agree on this point; some were 
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of the opinion that this phosphorescence was merely ap- 
parent, and was an optical illusion. Numerous 
other flowers possess the strange property observed in the 
nasturtium. Among them, the marsh lily, that grows 
abundantly in the marshes of South Africa, presents the 
same peculiarities. Erasmus Darwin* who studied this 
flower closely, regarded it as the most perfect type of 
phosphorescent vegetables. The assertions of a great 
number of scientific observers leave no doubt of the fact 
that certain plants have this singular property of becom- 
ing luminous at night. A Swedish naturalist, Haggren, 
carried his love for this new kind of investigation so far 
as to employ a special watchman to walk about his gar- 
den for whole nights, and notify him at once of luminous 
plants and flowers. The scientist was thus able to prove 
that the phosphorescence was noticed especially after a 
very sunny day, while it was invisible in rainy weather. 
The light increased in intensity during July and August; 
it appeared about half an hour after sunset and vanished 
at dawn. 

Haggren carried his investigations further still; he sub- 
jected these singular flowers to a microscopic examina- 
tion to find out whether the phenomenon did not depend 
on the presence of insects or other organisms. Repeated 
experiment showed the improbability of this; he found 
nothing, and concluded that, according to the opinion of 
Wilcke, the phenomenon had probably an electric origin. 
He thought, besides, that the pollen of the flower prob- 
ably played an important part in the production of the 
light. His opinion seemed to be confirmed by the fact 
that the flower of the nasturtium, on which he experi- 
mented, shone with a brighter light at the time of full 
florescence. Dowden and three other botanists observed 
the same phenomenon at different times; they reported 
their observations in the London Botanical Journal about 


More recéntly, during the past ten years, Canon 


1842. 
His scientific 


Russel has reported the same phenomenon. 
papers prove that the phosphorescence extends to the 
leaves of certain plants, those of the nasturtium in partic- 
ular. This scientist also proved that the light persists 
even after the leaves have been detached from the parent 
stem. In September, 1891, he wrote to Science Gossip 
as follows: “During the evening of June 19, 1889, I was 
walking in my garden, when, in passing near a marigold, 
the Calendula officinalis, I was struck with the intense 
light given out by its flowers. I waited several seconds 
and observed to my great surprise that the scintillating 
light seemed to play around the petals. I thought that I 
was the victim of an occular illusion, so to check my own 
observations I called several persons and asked them if 
they saw anything extraordinary. Several exclaimed that 
they saw little flames dancing around the flowers; others 
could scarcely distinguish them, and only at rare intervals; 
others still, in spite of sustained attention, could see noth- 
ing remarkable. This is without doubt due to the fact 
that the power of vision varies greatly with observers, the 
optic nerves being more sensitive with some than with 
others. The phenomenon, which began to be visible 
about half-past eight in the evening, lasted a whole hour, 
with remarkable alternations of great and of decreasing 


intensity. At certain moments the entire plant became 


phosphorescent.” 

The fraxinella, or Dictamnus fraxinella, of which there 
are three varieties in our gardens, the white, the red, and 
the purple, seems to excel all other phosphorescent flow- 
ers or plants in luminous intensity. This plant secretes in 
abundance an essential oil that in times of great heat 
spreads in a thin layer over the surface of the flower, and 
then volatilizes, impregnating the surrounding atmos- 
phere with its vapor. This vapor has the property of be- 
coming luminous in darkness, so that the flowers appear 
to take fire by contact with the surrounding atmosphere. 


* See page 118. 
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A variety of euphorbia, the Euphorbia phosphorea, has 
also, in a very marked degree, the power of becoming 
phosphorescent during the night, in the heart of the vast 
Brazilian forests. In this same country, a sort of grass, 
which the natives call khuskhus, shines, at certain hours 
of the night, with a bright light. If we are to believe the 
tales of trustworthy travelers, in some cases horses and 
other animals browsing on this grass have stopped in sur- 
prise to see it suddenly give out light and surround them 
with flames that envelop their trembling limbs in all direc- 
tions. But if flowers have this strange property 
in a remarkable degree, other plants among the lichens, 
mosses, and fungi shine with an equally bright light in the 
same conditions. In the environs of Dresden, especially, 
there are several coal-mines where grows a small species 
of agaric along the shafts and galleries. It presents to the 
visitor the appearance of innumerable luminous festoons 
of changing colors. The eminent naturalist, 
Joseph Hooker, thinks that the source of this phosphores- 
cence is a slow combustion, without heat, that takes place 
in the mycelium of the fungi during a continual oxidation 
of its substance. In Northern India, among the agarics 
that flourish there, there is a cryptogam similar to that of 
the Dresden mines and equally luminous. 

The Agaricus olearius, a common mushroom of the 
south of France, grows, as its name indicates, on the bark 
of the olive, even in its smallest crevices. It makes its ap- 
pearance as a parasite of this tree in the month of No- 
vember, and transforms the trunk of the olive-tree into a 
phosphorescent mass, producing one of the most original 
effects that can be met with. Quite as remarka- 
ble as the preceding is the Agaricus gardneri, the parasite 
of a Brazilian palm. Its light, a brilliant yellowish-white, 
may be compared, for intensity and beauty, to that given 
by the tropical fire-flies. Another cryptogam, a native of 
Borneo, growing like the preceding, on various kinds of 
trees, gives out a light with greenish tints like that of the 
electric spark. When the natives see this singular light 
shining in the black night, they flee in terror, believing 
that they have seen the Evil One. 

We will close by noting the interesting experiments 
made by Dr. Tulasne on vegetable phosphorescence. He 
has proved that the light emitted by mushrooms disap- 
pears completely in a vacuum or when they are plunged 
into a vessel that contains only irrespirable gases. He in- 
fers from this, as Hooker asserted, that there is a combi- 
nation between the oxygen of the surrounding atmosphere 
and a substance peculiar to this plant. Such is the most 
probable explanation, and the one generally held by scien- 
tists, of the singular phenomenon presented by the phos- 
phorescent plants. 

We have not the whole of the article from La Na- 
ture before us, and it may be that the excerpt is 
meager, but it is quite evident that in dealing with 
the phosphorescence of plants we are treating of 
two different phenomena. Any observer may en- 
joy the first of these—the luminosity of beds of 
flowers—if he will take his stand at a little distance 
from a group of nasturtiums, petunias, calendulas, 
or even geraniums, after a hot summer day. The 
exhibition of scintillations, or, perhaps, we should 
say “nimbi,” is not at all uncommon. It will, how- 
ever, be noticed that the glow corresponds to the 
tint of the flowers. In the case of phosphorescent 
fungi, the light is of a totally different nature, and a 
totally different appearance. It is of that peculiar 
greenish-yellow which marks the spark of the fire- 
fly and the glow-worm, and conforms to the shape 
of the fungus, so that it is easily seen to be inherent 
in the plant. In fact, if you break off a piece of the 
fungus, you break off a piece of the light. 

Experiments on the first kind of phenomenon 
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have been rare, although observations of the facts 
have been numerous. It really seems difficult to 
imagine a point d’appui for them. Tulasne’s inves- 
tigations referred exclusively to the second kind, 
and it may be worth while to give here a fuller sum- 
mary than we find in M. Marsillon’s article. Speak- 
ing of Agaricus olearius, Tulasne considers “that 
the fungus is only phosphorescent up to the time 
when it ceases to grow; thus the light which it pro- 
jects, one might say, is a manifestation of its vege- 
tation.” With regard to the general question, as it 
affects fungi only he infers ‘that the same agents— 
oxygen, water,and warmth—are perfectly necessary 
to the production of phosphorescence as much in 
living organized beings ‘as in those which have 
ceased to live. In either case, the luminous phe- 
nomena accompany a chemical reaction which con- 
sists principally in a combination of the organized 
matter with the oxygen of the air; that is to say, in 
its combustion, and in the discharge of carbonic 
acid which thus shows itself.” 

The whole question of the luminosity of plants is 
still in need of careful investigation, as is its kindred 
one of similar phenomena in the case of animals. 
Even in a field of observation full of marvels, it is 
indeed a mystery within a mystery. 





THIEVES AND PAUPERS OF THE PLANT WORLD 
ROBERT BLIGHT * 

On a sultry afternoon lately, after reading, in the 
July number of Current Literature, the interesting 
extract from Mr. D. T. MacDougal’s paper in Har- 
pers Magazine, on Chlorophyl in Plants, I 
chanced, in the densest and gloomiest corner of a 
wood, where the fallen leaves of former years lay 
in damp masses, to come across a plant which offers 
a striking contrast to the “universal blush of green” 
of which Mr. MacDougal speaks. It forms a clus- 
ter of snowy, wax-like flowers, on stems without 
any leaves, but covered with scales, which are of 
the same waxy white- 
ness as the blossoms. 
Each stem bears a sin- 
gle bell-shaped bloom, 
and in some cases the 
bell is hanging its head, 
while in others it is 
turned upward. These 
latter are mature flow- 
ers, which, having been 
fertilized, are preparing 
to ripen their seeds. If 
we draw a few stalks 
from the clump, we find 
a number of matted, 
fibrous rootlets, inclos- 
ing a mass of dead 
leaves and black de- 
cayed vegetable matter. 

This not unfamiliar 
growth, the corpse 
plant, or Indian-pipe, is 
one of the most strik- 
ing instances in the 
world of what Mr. Grant Allen says in his best 
scientific work, where, having told how plants eat 





INDIAN PIPES 


From Familiar Plants in 
Field and Garden 
Courtesy of D. Appleton & Co. 


* Written for Current Literature. 
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carbonic acid, “fighting with one another to get as 
much as possible of it,” and that “the portion of its 
solid material which a plant gets out of the soil 
(though absolutely necessary to it) is hardly worth 
taking into consideration, numerically speaking,” 
also that “plants eat carbonic acid by means of 
the living green stuff” in their leaves, which turns 
it into the materials of the live plant, he at length 
treats of such plants without chlorophyl as the 
dodder, and continues: ‘Several other plants are 
also devoid of chlorophyl, and therefore can 
not eat carbonic acid for themselves. They 
live like animals, on materials laid by for them 
by other plants, instead of manufacturing fresh 
starches and protoplasms for themselves from car- 
bonic acid, under the influence of sunlight, they eat 
up what has already been made by other and more 
industrious species. Such plants are retrograde. 
They are products of degeneracy.”* 

This strange-looking species of the “Flowering 
Plants,” destitute of the coloring which usually 
characterizes its companions, is, then, to be re- 
garded as a degenerate member of plant society. It 
has given up the free and independent life of the 
majority of flowers for a state akin to Parasitism. 
Whatever its ancestor may have done, the corpse 
plant can no longer take its chances by scattering 
its seeds in the open ground free to all, but must 
have the special nursing of attachment to other veg- 
etable tissues. This habit must not be confounded 
with that of some orchids and ferns which grow on 
the surface of trees, and by their leaves and other 
organs prepare for their own nutriment the material 
they draw from the surrounding atmosphere and 
the condensations and accumulations on the surface 
to which they are adherent. The name “epiphy- 
tous” is applied to these latter; they live merely at 
the surface. The corpse plant and others of a kin- 
dred mode of life derive their nutriment from the 
products of vegetable matter in a putrid state. 
Plants which use such material for nutriment are 
said to live by “saprophytism”—living on decay— 
as distinguished from “parasitism.” 

The parasitic mode of obtaining sustenance finds 
its examples in those plants which penetrate the liv- 
ing tissues of the host on which they prey, and from 
which they draw food already assimilated by the 
host for its own individual life. A good instance of 
a perfect parasite is the dodder, which may be 
seen in July and August days, in all sorts of places, 
enchaining many sorts of plants with its orange- 
colored threads. Originating in the earth from the 
seeds of the previous year, it twines itself round the 
plants on which it lives, after the fashion of the Con- 
volvulus family, to which it belongs, and soon be- 
gins to send suckers into the substance of its sup- 
port. Then it severs its connection with.the ground, 
and derives its nourishment solely from the plant to 
which it clings. It has no need for leaves, for those 
of its host do the work; therefore, it has dispensed 
with its own. It consists only of threads and whorls 
of minute convolvulus-like flowers which, by ripen- 
ing their seeds at the same time as the supporting 
plant, deposit their progeny right in a spot where 
they are likely to find victims in the following year. 








* The Story ofthe Plants. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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An imperfect parasite can be found in the mistletoe, 
which, although the seed is deposited on the bark 
of the tree, and germinates there, has leaves of its 
own, by means of which it can derive carbon from 
the air to supplement the sap and mineral matters 
which it steals from its host. 

In the two instances mentioned, the parasitic 
character, whether perfect or imperfect, will be 
manifest to a casual observer; but in some other 
instances the mode of living will not be so evident. 
There is a group of the figwort family, common to 
the temperate parts of North America and Europe 
—the eye-bright, the yellow-rattle, the lousewort, 
and the cow-wheat—which are partially parasitic 
on the roots of other plants, especially grasses. They 
possess true roots, but these send suckers, techni- 
cally called “haustoria,” into the living tissues of the 
roots near which they are growing. As they have 
to prepare the food-material thus obtained from two 
sources, they have leaves and chlorophyl like the 
majority of plants, and no one would suspect them 
of being receivers of stolen goods. 

Another group, from the absence of green foliage 
and the degradation of the leaves into mere scales, 
might be suspected of being parasites, much as you 
would regard with doubt some person who had “no 
visible means of living.” These are the oroban- 
chez, or broomrapes, represented in our woods and 
fields by beech-drops, cancer-root, the broomrape, 
and the naked broomrape. These uncanny plants, 
with their stems tinged with the same pigment as 
the flower, are root-parasites, living a life of secret 


piracy. Immediately after germination they attach 
themselves to some “patron” by means of “haus- 
toria,” and cease to live a perfectly independent life. 
A figwort, found in Europe, is another of this sort, 
but it possesses a puzzling feature which must be 
regarded as an indication that it has not been en- 
gaged in piratical pursuits as long as some other 


plants. The underground stem is thickly covered 
with fleshy, succulent scales, which resemble teeth 
in shape, and from this peculiarity it is known in 
England as the toothwort. It is difficult to imagine 
what these organs are for, seeing that they can not 
perform the functions of either leaves or roots. 

In parasitism, the stolen food is the product of 
living tissues; hence the “haustoria” spoken of are 
necessary for the purpose of draining the supply 
from the host. In saprophytism, there is no need 
for such organs; and we shall search in vain for 
them on the corpse plant, because it has no use for 
them, being’ a saprophyte and not a parasite. The 
plant has found its most suitable habitat among the 
fallen and decaying leaves of a previous summer, 
whose juices in their putrid state are adapted for 
its food; although in that crude form they are pois- 
on to the majority of green flowering plants. With 
this diet the plant has no need for leaves, and has 
dispensed with them. It also has no need for roots 
of the ordinary type, and has modified these in such 
a way that they resemble the similar organs of the 
fungi, which grow in the same localities, live in the 
same way, and use the same kind of food. Like 
these fungi, also, it has adopted a snowy, or some- 
times dusky, white color, which, in this case, con- 
trasting with the surroundings, will best attract the 
insects which aid in fertilization. The special con- 
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ditions, under which alone life is possible for the 
species, render its chances of survival precarious, 
and, therefore again, it produces “innumerable” 
seeds, so that out of many some may find a suitable 
dwelling-place. In fact, it may with some truth be 
described as a flowering plant which has adopted 
some of the habits of a fungus. 

Whether this is a more or less degraded form of 
life than parasitism depends on the ethical standard 
of the one who makes the comparison and gives the 
decision. The parasite steals food ready prepared 
for its use, regardless of the injury, often fatal, to its 
victim, and is a robber pure and simple. Witness 
the devastated patches in the clover-field, and the 
leafless willows, when the dodder has worked its 
way. The saprophyte uses as its food the decaying 
juices of diseased and cast-off portions which are no 
longer useful to the former owner; it neither robs 
nor imperils the existence of another plant. It con- 
descends to live among garbage. If ethics acquit 
it of robbery, esthetics will charge it with some- 
thing as bad in the eyes of “propriety.” For, think 
of it! a flowering plant of high lineage has fallen so 
low as to become a scavenger. 

From the instances given—and they are but a few 
out of many—of the abnormal ways of living, it will 
be seen that the temperate zone offers abundant ob- 
jects of study in this direction to the vegetable phy- 
siologist; but rich as our woods and fields are in 
plants which have acquired strange modes of life, 
the tropical jungles far surpass them. Our corpse 
plant has still a stem with scales for leaves, and 
roots, although they are fungus-like. What should 
we think of a plant which has become all flower, 
and that flower three feet in diameter? No stem, no 
leaves, and as far as we know, no roots! Yet such 
is the case with that curiosity of the vegetable king- 
dom—Arnold’s Rafflesia, called “Krubut” by the 
natives of Sumatra. As the plant is met with on the 
fallen stems of trees, as well as on roots, it is prob- 
ably saprophytic in habit, rather than parasitic. 
When the flower first appears, it looks like a hem- 
ispherical swelling on the root or the fallen trunk of 
the cissus-vine. The bark then splits open and the 
growth advances until there is the resemblance of 
a folded cabbage-head. It takes three months to 
reach its full size. When expanded, its color is dull 
red, like brick-dust. There are on the surface a 
number of raised spots, which are yellowish white, 
and the whole flower is scaly. Soon after it opens 
it emits a putrid odor, like the carrion-flowers, or 
stapelias from the Cape of Good Hope. This at- 
tracts swarms of flies, which lay their eggs in the 
fleshy mass and carry the pollen from the staminif- 
erous to the pistiliferous flowers. Two other spe- 
cies, of similar habits, are met with in Java. 

Examples of what we regard as abnormal modes 
of plant life may well set us thinking. In spite of 
the work already done in vegetable physiology, 
there remains much more to be investigated. We 
seem to be, as yet, on the threshold of the mystery 
of life, and we may have to knock very loudly be- 
fore we are admitted to learn the process by which 
the plant cell, under the influence of sunlight, pro- 
duces the beautiful chlorophyl, or that by which 
the organic juices, whether putrid or otherwise, are 
assimilated without its agency. 
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ON BEHALF OF CAMELS 
FROM A PERSONAL FRIEND * 

[During the short time since I arrived from the Orient 
I have seen several articles, long and short, upon camels, 
all more or less indicative that the writers must have been 
to some Zoo. With curious persistency I have 
hit upon a half a dozen or more direct or indirect accounts 
of camels, stating—that they lived for four or five hun- 
dred years; instinctively drank water before going on a 
desert: filling extra stomachs enough to last a month: that 
they were marvelously bright and clever, and could be 
trained to almost human understanding: were passionate- 
ly fond of their masters: that their aboriginals were Amer- 
ican: and I can’t remember now how much more, until I 
finally thought a word from one who knew them well 
would do no harm. It is “from the seat of war,” at least. 
—From a letter to the editors of Current Literature. ] 

“What is the color of a camel?” That’s a foolish 
question. It is—well, its—H’m. Let me see. 
Why, I’ve lived and eaten and slept with them. I’ve 
worn effies and abbas and girdles of their undyed 
wool, and ridden hundreds of miles upon their 
backs. Of course. But what is the color of a 
camel, after all? 

A white camel is the color of a sheep before wash- 
ing for the shearers; but what color is that? Do 
you know? A black dromedary is the color of a 
shadow on a summer afternoon. The great multi- 
tude of camels are about half way between the two. 
Why, they’re the color of the desert, of course; of 
the desert just before sunrise. Isn’t that near 
enough? 

There is one thing that I do know about camels, 
at any rate. They are at once the best-abused and 
the most overrated of all creatures that serve man’s 
purposes. I mean the real ships of the desert, out 
upon the open sea, for the poor forlorn circus 
camel is simply as much to be pitied, pardoned, and 
forgotten as any galled captive that exists. 

Camels are the only domesticated creatures that 
are without an “origin.” Natural histories may 
credit rumors of wild camels away in an unknown 
obscurity in central Asia, and so there are wild 
camels on the sandy plain and lower hills of the 
Rockies, about Arizona—lost, strayed, or stolen 
from civilization, and having a slow, hard time at 
getting on. Scientific researchers may uncover 
bones, in the United States, indicating a prehis- 
toric creature that may have been the ancestor of 
the degenerate llama of South America; but the do- 
mesticated camel, in Asia, is doubtless as old as the 
bones found in America, and no more like them 
than he is like the llama. They are all of them en- 
larged varieties of sheep. That is all. 

The camel is simply unaccountable. Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob called him “Gamal,” and counted 
their wealth and their strength in him. The chil- 
dren of Ishmael grew up by his aid, calling him 
“Djemal,” and continue the name and the friendship 
to this day. In fact, except in a few local corners, 
where something has bestowed an eccentric title, 
wherever the creature is found, pronounce his 
name according to the best approved English, and 
it will be understood. 





*Written for Current Literature by Hugh Wakefield. 


There are almost as many varieties among camels 
as among horses and dogs, and several Arab tribes 
are celebrated through all the Orient for their fancy 
and valuable breeds. 

The camel that | knew best and longest was a 
great shaggy Bactrian, the largest of camels, and 
distinguished by the two humps on his back. He 
went with me from Arabia to the Ganges, and 
through dangers, trials, privations, and luxuries 
enough for a lifetime. His name was “Humaune.” 
It came with him when I bought him,and went with 
him when he was sold again. It was an appropri- 
ate name for him, and is, doubtless, with him still. 
You may meet him somewhere in the wilderness of 
Oriental sand. If ever you find yourself in a camel 
market making up a caravan, and are offered a 
huge and fleet Bactrian djemal bearing that royal 
title, purchase him at once. If he is my Humaune 
he will be worth the price; but, for mercy’s sake, 
don’t expect too much of him. Remember he’s a 
camel. 

He has dignity enough for an elephant, and 
“the sand lies loose under his feet.” He’s as easy 
to ride as a cradle. That is the best of him. The 
rest is camel. He doesn’t understand a word of 
English. You can swear at him in your mother 
tongue without offending him, and you'll have to, 
sometimes, no matter what your early education 
and maturer scruples, because, forsooth, he’s a 
camel. 

Humaune didn’t understand Arabic, either, ex- 
cept the Arabic which the fleas used when they bit 
him. At rare intervals it did occur to him to re- 
spond to that. 

A horse, a dog, an elephant, that has been 
through fire and water with his master learns to 
love—or hate—him. He learns his eccentricities, 
adapts himself to his whims, identifies himself with 
him, knows him. A camel, never. 

Humaune was surely the most intelligent, the 
best-broken, and the fleetest camel whose acquain- 
tance I ever chanced to make. He was the high- 
est-priced of the lot from which I bought him; but 
he was worth it, for I actually sold him to a camel- 
dealer, a year later, for more than I gave for him. 
Yet in all the time we were together I never ap- 
peared in front of him, or gave an order from on his 
back with sufficient force to attract his attention at 
all, so that he deigned to turn his woolly head about 
and look up at me and judge if I really meant any- 
thing by it, without his lifting, just a hair’s breadth, 
the heavy lids that were always languidly drooping 
over his great, soft eyes, giving him a vague and 
excessively stupid look of surprise, and uttering a 
faint, gurgling sigh, down in his five feet of throat, 
saying as plain as words: “Hello! I’m blest if it 
isn’t a white man.” 

Of a native he never took even so much notice as 
that; vet the last time he looked at me the expres- 
sion of surprise was just as evident as it was the 
first time he saw me. The camel is of such limitless 
benefit, and is such a vital necessity to the Arab, 
that gratitude to the thing as a whole, in the glow- 
ing imagery of Oriental poetry has wrought his 


































very ungainliness into grace, and produced the 
world-wide impression that he is the embodiment 
of loyalty, humility, gentleness, and patience. Poor 
fellow! There are seasons when the best domesti- 
cated camel is as ugly-tempered a brute as there is 
in the whole domestic kingdom. He will spit with 
wonderful precision, and will bite anything coming 
within range of his convenient neck—his lifelong 
master as quickly as the little rascal tickling his ear 
with a straw. The animal does not live that is so in- 
variably blind and oblivious to the wishes and or- 
dinary rights of other living things; and only when 
patience means unutterable stupidity can a camel 
be justly said to possess an atom of it. He will not 
recognize a command, even by a side glance or a 
passing sigh unless his attention is imperatively 
called to it by means of the rope attached to his 
nose or an iron prod goughing away in a manner 
that is pathetically irresistible. Even then he will 
not obey the order till he has deliberately turned 
his head about in every direction to save himself 
the trouble of turning those beautiful, velvety eyes 
—and grunted and groaned through all the curves 
of his long, twisting throat, and attempted to do 
everything do-able but the thing required. if, by 
that time, the demands upon him have decreased, 
he will stop short, and do nothing at all till the ar- 
guments begin again. 

Patience? If the camel-driver has not unlimited 
patience he might better throw up his profession at 
once; he will never succeed. 

The attempt thoroughly to break or train a 
camel is never made; it would be useless; the 
creatures can not remember enough from one day 
to the next even to form habits for themselves or 
family attachments. The very epithet “wild” ap- 
plied to a camel is an absurdity. A camel has not 
wit enough to be wild. The race, run wild, would 
die out of sheer stupidity. The lack of possible 
training has inspired the Arab to invent a series 
of appliances, which, so far as possible, oblige the 
camel to conform to what is required of him, and 
for the rest there is nothing known but patience— 
on the part of man. 

He is led by a rope fastened about his nose, and 
another through a ring in his lip. He will follow 
his head, because it is so inconvenient to go any 
other way, and his long neck gives the man at the 
further end of the rope the advantage of a vastly 
superior purchase. If the rope is persistently jerked 
downward he is very apt, eventually, to follow it 
and lie down. When he is down, and they wish 
him to stay there, they tie his hind foot to the sec- 
ond joint, under which it always rests; for the laws 
of equilibrium require a camel to rise on his hind 
feet first, and if one of them is fastened so that he 
can not straighten it, he simply accepts the inex- 
orable. 

If he is lying down, almost any means to make 
him uncomfortable will, in time, bring him to his 
feet, unless the load on his back strikes him as be- 
ing unduly heavy. In that case he will quietly sub- 


mit to being punched to death before he will move 
a hair. 

When one rides without a leader, he has less 
power with the rope, and relies upon an iron prod 
and the established fact that a camel is more or 
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less inclined to move away from the point where it 
pricks him. Many an Arab becomes marvelously 
dexterous in the use of this prod, so that the 
poorest kind of a camel can be made to appear 
well broken, under his management. Arabs are 
always to be found in large camel markets, 
drawing good pay as exhibitors. Look our for 
them. 

Once a camel is on his feet and well started, he 
can be relied on to keep going—unless he falls 
asleep, and forgets what he was doing last, and he 
may also be trusted to keep on in a straight line 
unless he catches the distant odor of water or a 
glimpse of a withered sand-shrub or green thistle or 
nettle. Then he will deliberately bring his head 
about into the direction of the temptation, and it 
often requires a vigorous punching and pulling to 
prevent his body from following it. 

If this happens while his rider is asleep—an ex- 
perienced camel-rider is almost always asleep—the 
camel rarely stops, but, with a dexterous swing of 
his head, pulls up the nettle by the roots, or breaks 
a brittle twig from the shrub, and goes on, quietly 
munching; but he always goes on in the new di- 
rection, no matter how much at variance it may 
be from the trail, and he keeps on till he himself 
falls asleep—sometimes for an hour or two after it, 
even—or till his rider wakes up. I passed an en- 
tire caravan, once, where every man and camel were 
sound asleep. 

The only reason in the world why a camel is ser- 
viceable and manageable is that he is too inordi- 
nately stupid to be anything else. His great value 
to the people who need him lies in the fact that he 
is abundant, cheap, and durable, and that they could 
not get on without him. A common burden-bearer 
costs only $15, and from that sum the value rises 
according to size, color, speed, and the amount of 
time that has been wasted in trying to make him 
remember something; till a riding dromedary, of 
first quality, one that has been labored with till 
there are a few things that he is not absolutely sure 
to forget, if they are kept constantly before him, 
will sometimes bring as much as $150. But if 
you are purchasing camels, take a word of advice: 
always engage a nurse to go with them. They 
will need one. Even when he is eating, a working 
camel must be as carefully watched as a baby with 
a pin-cushion. 

Running free in pastures, camels will thrive 
where goats would starve, but there never was a 
pig so blindly greedy as a working camel turned 
to forage in an oasis or where green food is plenty. 
He will keep on eating just as he keeps on at any- 
thing eles, till something stops him. Many a 
camel that has strayed away from his sleeping 
nurse has eaten himself to death in a single es- 
capade. 

His nose—astonishing stories are told of its fac- 
ulty for finding water; but he makes very little use 
of it in eating. He relies on his vision, and will 
not feed after dark, unless he is literally forced to. 
He will eat the driest leaf on the desert, but the 
greener a leaf the quicker he will nab it. There’s a 
vine that is well-named “Camel-poison,” with the 
greenest of all green leaves, and the camels will 
fight for it. They will eat it till they are well poi- 
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soned, and if by chance they recover, they will do 
their best to get at it again the moment they are 
on their feet. 

When food is green, camels drink but little water, 
and the humps on their backs fill out with fat; but 
it is a great mistake to think that a camel can get 
on for long without both food and water. The 
humps disappear on desert marches, and, after the 
third day, if a camel is not given water, he will die 
of thirst quicker than his driver. 

There is an impression, too, that a camel can en- 
dure unlimited heat, doubtless derived from the fact 
that he was never known to look up a bit of shade to 
lie in, but drops where he finds himself standing 
when it occurs to him to lie down. He has an im- 
penetrable pad of wool over his forehead, as a pro- 
tection, it is true, but I think the secret is that he 
has not sense enough to know the difference; for 
camels will thrive and breed in the Arctic circle, but 
they can not live near the equator. 

After ten hours of swinging over the sand, I 
stopped one morning by a desert well, beside which 
three palms were growing. I invited Humaune to 
lie down, till I was thoroughly out of patience, and 
slid from his back with the remark that he might 
stand there till the crack of doom, if he preferred 
to. Very soon I discovered that his immobility 
was because his glorious, soulful eyes were fixed 
upon the green tops of the palm trees. An atom of 
common-sense would have told him that he could 
never reach them, even with a ladder; but it was 
the only green in sight, and, though the heavy lids 
drooped he struggled to keep his eyes fixed on it, 
and his jaws and tongue kept munching away, till 
it dawned upon me that he actually supposed he 
was eating that green. I verily believe he would 
have kept on munching till he starved to death if 
he had not fallen asleep at last, and forgotten all 
about it. 

And what a wonderful work of nature he is, after 
all, with that mat of wool upon nis forehead; with 
canine teeth in his sheep’s jaws; with a tough web 
connecting his toes, to prevent his sinking in the 
sand; with his humps of pure fat to guard against 
famine; with his absorbing stomachs to retain a 
water supply; and with his long nostrils, opening 
wide enough to smell water ten miles away, and 
closing so tight that even in a sand-storm the fine 
dust of the desert can not penetrate his throat! He 
will carry 600 pounds thirty miles a day, or one 
man and a water-skin fifty miles a day. Once 
Humaune made ninety-two miles with me—and an 
empty water-skin—between an hour before sunset 
and an hour after sunrise the next morning. It 
was dire necessity, however. We were near dying 
of thirst. 

His long neck is the first thing that shows fatigue. 
It hangs lower and lower, till it almost touches the 
ground; “licking the desert,” as the Arabs call it. 

He is as much a necessity to the desert as the 
ship is to the sea. He is more than that, for, be- 
sides, he is clothing and leather, food, drink, and 
fuel, to the dwellers on the sand, and, in spite of 
the stupidity, one can not live long upon the desert 
without joining the Arab in his devout exclama- 
tion: 

“Bless God for camels.” 
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JULY AND AUGUST BUTTERFLIES + 
FRANK H. SWEET 

The fair, fragile things which are the resurrection 
of the ugly, creeping caterpillars are associated in 
our minds with all that is joyous and beautiful, with 
the flowers and dreaminess of summer-time, with 
our airy, buoyant thoughts, and with the nobler re- 
surrection which we hope to find somewhere in the 
infinite. Their presence in the gardens and mead- 
ows, and in the fields and along the river-banks, 
adds another element of gladness which we are 
quick to recognize, and even the plodding way- 
farer who has not the honor of a single intimate 
acquaintance among them might, perhaps, be the 
first to miss their circlings about his path. 

As roses belong to June, and chrysanthemums to 
November, so butterflies seem to be a joyous part 
of July. It is their gala-day, and they are every- 
where, darting and circling and sailing, dropping 
to investigate flowers and overripe fruit, and ris- 
ing on buoyant wings high into the upper air, 
bright. joyous, airy, ephemeral. 

But July can only claim the larger part of their 
allegiance, for they are wanderers into all the other 
months, and even occasionally brave the winter 
with torn and faded wings. . . . 

July is their gala-time, but August and Septem- 
ber, and even early October in some sections, are 
better months for the investigating student and ob- 
server. The butterflies are not so numerous, per- 
haps, but many of the species are in more perfect 
condition, and the variety is still intact. The 
Vanessa are far more numerous and perfect in July, 
August, and September. The blue-winged Comyn- 
tas, and various brown specks of the genus Thecla 
come in July, and remain until frost; and the larg- 
est butterfly we have, the Archippus, does not ap- 
pear until the middle of July, but after that is 
found on the wing until October. 

The first butterfly of spring comes to us with dull, 
winter-broken wings, and, after depositing its eggs 
on an elm or willow tree, creeps out to die in the 
warm April sunshine. Thus we do not see a per- 
fect specimen of the Antispa until the middle of 
July, when the chrysalis breaks. This brood of 
beautiful, rich brown and yellow insects are numer- 
ous through August, and then produce a late au- 
tumn brood which is destined to be the hardy pio- 
neers of another winter. 

Along in May, in the time of wind-flowers and 
violets and dandelions and liverwort and_ wild 
geraniums and early saxifrage, there is a marked 
increase in the number and variety of butterflies. 
The bright yellow Colias, distinguished by six legs 
and short antenne thickened toward the end, are 
plentiful in the vicinity of clover, upon which they 
deposit their eggs. The color of their wings is 
bright yellow, with black border, and with small 
black dots near the center of the fore-wings. A 
second brood of Colias appears about the Ist of 
August, and is much more numerous than the early 
one. These butterflies may often be seen in vast 
quantities in fields where late clover is in bloom. 
Another May butterfly, which lives around apple- 





* Written for Current Literature; revised from a more 
extended article by the same writer, in Lippincott’s for 


July. 





















trees, and deposits its eggs upon them, is the beauti- 
ful lemon-yellow Papilio Turnus, whose wings are 
ornamented with black stripes dotted with yellow, 
and which is among the largest of our butterflies. A 
relative of his, the Papilio Asterias, is often seen in 
his company, but is considerably smaller, the wings 
only spreading about four inches. The wings of 
the Asterias are black, with broad bands of yeltow 
spots extending from the front edge of the fore- 
wing to the back part of the hind wing, and with a 
row of yellow spots on the margin. The hind wings 
are tailed, and between the band of yellow and the 
row of yellow spots on the margin are seven blue 
spots. 

Other butterflies found occasionally in May are 
the Semicolon, Comma, and Milberti, all belonging 
to the genus Vanessa. The Semicolon is so called 
from the shape of the golden spot on the under side 
of each hind wing. The wings are tawny orange, 
shaded very dark near the body. They are thickly 
spotted with brown, and expand about two and a 
half inches, having a regular line of brown spots on 
the margins. The Comma is not quite so large, 
and is rarely found expanding more than two 
inches. The wings are dull orange, shaded on the 
margin with a purple tint. They are spotted with 
brown, and along the margin have a row of buff- 
colored spots. The Milberti is about the same size 
as the Comma, but more showy. The wings are of 
a rich velvety black, and there is a broad orange 
band extending across both pairs of wings near the 
margin. On the hind wings there is a row of blue 
crescent-shaped spots between this band and the 
edge. Although these varieties of the Vanessa are 
often seen flying about in May, they are far more 
numerous and perfect in July, August, and Septem- 
ber. There is a beautiful blue speck of a butterfly 
which haunts the brier-fields and old pasture-walls, 
where the high: blueberry-bush and sweet viburnum 
love to linger. It is one of the most delicate of all 
the small butterflies, but has a ludicrously ponder- 
ous name, Polyomatus Pseudargiolus. 
its common name, Azure-blue butterfly, is more ap- 
propriate, as, when it is fluttering over flowers in 
the sunshine, it looks like a tiny speck of bright blue 
satin. A near relative is the Lucia, a little smaller, 
and of a more purplish black; another is the 
Comyntas, with violet-blue wings, having black 
dots on the margin of the hind ones. The Comyn- 
tas lives in dry woods, and does not appear before 
July. Several other small butterflies which appear 
at the same time belong to the genus Thecla, read- 
ily distinguished by the peculiar manner in which 
their hind wings are tailed. Their color is a dull 
brown of various shades, marked in some of the va- 
rieties with specks of white or blue. 

Our largest butterfly, the Archippus, is not so 
gaudy as some, but is vet very showy. The wings 
are tawny orange, beautifully bordered with black 
dotted with white, and are crossed by fine black 
veins, with several yellow and white spots extend- 
ing up to the front border of the fore-wings. A 
butterfly that is almost exactly like the Archippus, 
except for a band across the hind-wing, above the 
border, is the Nymphalis Disippe. It is found on 
the wing from the middle of July until October, 
and deposits its eggs on poplars and willows. 


However, 
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Another variety of the Nymphalis is the Ephes- 
tion, differing from the Disippe in being clothed 
in blue-black instead of a gorgeous orange and 
black. 

The genus Argynnis is almost invariably orna- 
mented with silver markings; among the varieties 
are the Idalia, with a row of silvery crescent-shaped 
spots just within the black margin on the under 
side of the wings, found in grass-fields and among 
bushes by the roadside all through July and Au- 
gust; the Aphrodite, with the same _ silvery 
crescents, and with tawny orange wings, shaded 
very dark near the body, found about meadow- 
lands; the Myrina, similar to the last, but having 
black lines on the hind wings; and the Bellona, 
whose chief distinction is that it lacks the silvery 
spots. 

Other July butterilies are the Melita Pharos, 
very small, and with wings of dusky orange; the 
black and white Cynthia Huntera, expanding about 
two and a half inches, very pretty, and very com- 
mon; the Cynthia Cardui, more commonly called 
Thistle butterfly, because it loves the flowers of the 
thistle and because its caterpillar lives on the leaves 
of that plant; and the Cynthia Atalanta, a little 
larger than the other two, and with almost black 
wings. 

Very interesting are the “little wood brownies,” 
or Quakers, which belong to the genus Hipparchia. 
They do not appear in the brilliant colors of the 
butterflies that love flowers and sunshine, but, 
dressed in Quaker drab, seek the quiet and retire- 
ment of the woods, where they flit about in grace- 
ful circles over the shady beds of ferns and wood- 
land grasses. Among them are the Eurytris, in 
fine Quaker drab, shaded a little darker toward the 
shoulders; the Alope, whose wings are dull brown; 
the Semidia, or Mountain butterfly, with grayish- 


‘brown wings, spotted with a lighter shade of the 


same color; the Boisduvallii, another frequenter of 
mountains, larger, and with more spots; and the 
Nephele, or Cloud butterfly, much rarer, and with 
grayish-brown wings, on which are two eye-like 
spots. 

Very curious and interesting are the Skippers— 
Endamus Tityrus, Hesperia Hobomok, Hesperia 
Peckius and Hesperia Leonardus. These Skip- 
pers are very small insects, but their bodies are ro- 
bust, and they fly with great rapidity, not moving 
in graceful, wavy lines as the true butterflies do, but 
skipping about with sudden, jerky motions. Their 
flight is very short, and almost always near the 
ground. Their prevailing color is dusky brown, 
with pale whitish-yellow or transparent spots. But 
they can never be mistaken, as their peculiar motion 
renders their identification easy. It is in August 
and September that the Skippers and Quakers are 
seen at their best. 

Other August and September butterflies are the 
Melitza Pharos, the Cynthia Huntera, Cardni, At- 
alanta, and the genus Argynnis, produced in July, 
but continuing on until cold weather. In a way, all 
June and July butterflies are August and Sep- 
tember butterflies, not so numerous in some 
instances, perhaps, but still plentiful, and vying 
with the rich hues of the changing autumnal 
foliage. 
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QUEER EYES IN QUEER PLACES 
JAMES WEIR...ccccccccccccccccccccsvsccecsecessevesers MEDICAL RECORD 

Primitive eyes appear in animals very low in the 
scale of life; probably the most remarkable of these 
early organs of sight are to be found in the medusa, 
or jellyfish. This creature, with its bell-shaped 
body and pendent stem, bears a striking resem- 
blance to an umbrella; noting this resemblance, 
naturalists have given the name “manubrium,” han- 
dle, to the stem. Around the edge of the umbrel- 
la and situated at regular intervals are certain round 
cell-like organs, which vary considerably in number. 
Some species have only eight, while others have 
sixty, eighty, and even (in ASquorea) as high as six 
hundred. These so-called “marginal bodies” are 
the eyes of the jellyfish. By many biologists these 
organs are considered to be ears; they contain with- 
in their capsules transparent bodies, which some 
scientists deem otoliths or “hearing-stones.” FEx- 
perimentation and microscopical examinations, 
however, have taught me very recently to believe 
otherwise. In these marginal bodies there is al- 
ways a deposit of pigment; this is unquestionably 
a primitive retina, while the transparent disc is 
indubitably a primitive lens. That these creatures 
can tell the difference between light and darkness 
is a fact easily demonstrated. 

The snail carries its eves in telescopic watch- 
towers. This animal is, for the most part, nocturnal 
in its habits, and, since prominent and commanding 
view-points are assigned to its organs of vision, one 
would naturally expect to find a comparatively high 
degree of development in them; and this supposi- 
tion is correct. The eyes of this creature are in 
the extreme tips of its “horns,” and consist of (1) 
a cornea, (2) a lens, and (3) a retina. Lubbock is 
rather disposed to decry the visual powers of the 
snail: my conclusions, drawn from personal obser- 
vations, are, however, directly the opposite. The 
position of the eyes at the extreme tips of the 
“feelers” naturally indicates that they subserve a 
very useful purpose. Otherwise, they would not 
have attained such prominence and such a high de- 
gree of development. Actual experimentation de- 
clares that the garden snail can see a moving white 
object, such as a ball of cotton or twine, at a dis- 
tance of two feet. In my experiments I used a pole 
ten feet in length, from the tip of which a white or 
dark ball was suspended by a string. The ball was 
made to describe a pendulum-like movement to and 
fro in front of the snail on a level with the tips of 
its horns. Time and again I have seen a snail draw 
in its horns when it perceived the white ball, to it 
an unknown and terror-inspiring object. 

During the season of courtship snails easily per- 
ceive one another at the distance of eighteen or 
twenty inches. I have often watched them at such 
times, and have been highly entertained by their 
actions. The emotional natures of snails, so far as 
love and affection are concerned, seem to be highly 
developed, and they show plainly by their actions 
when courting the tenderness they feel for one an- 
other. This has been noticed by many observers of 
high authority, notably Darwin,* Romanes, and 
Wolff. Montegazza, a distinguished Italian scien- 
tist, in his Physiognomy and Expression, adds the 
testimony of his observations. Darwin tells us that 
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two snails, one of them an invalid, the other in per- 
fect health, lived in the garden of one of his friends. 
Becoming dissatisfied with their surroundings, the 
healthy one went in search of another home. When 
it had found it, it returned and assisted its sick com- 
rade to go thither, evincing toward it, throughout 
the entire journey, the utmost tenderness and solic- 
itude, : 

The queerest of all queer-eyed animals is proba- 
bly the Periophthalmus, a fish inhabiting the coasts 
of China, Japan, India, the Malayan Archipelago, 
and Eastern Africa. I use the word coasts advised- 
ly, for this strange creature, when in pursuit of its 
prey, leaves the sea, and comes out on the sands, 
thus existing for the greater portion of its life in an 
element, which, according to the nature of things, 
ought to be fatal to it. The laws of evolution have, 
however, eminently prepared it for its peculiar 
mode of life, for its gill cavities are so large that 
when it abandons the sea, it carries in them a quan- 
tity of water, which yields up the necessary supply 
of oxygen. Its locomotion has been provided for 
likewise, for continued use along certain lines has so 
developed its pectoral fins that the creature uses 
them as legs, and jumps along at a surprising rate 
of speed. Its eyes are very large and prominent, 
and possess, for a fish, the peculiar faculty of look- 
ing around on all sides; hence its name, Perio- 
phthalmus, which is derived from the Greek words 
peri, around, and ephthalmos, eve. These eyes are 
situated on top of the animal’s head, and present a 
very grotesque appearance. 

The Greeks were, unwittingly, very near an ana- 
tomical truth when they ascribed to certain mon- 
sters, called cyclopes, only one eye apiece, which 
was placed in the center of their foreheads. The 
cyclopean eye exists to-day in the brains of men in 
a rudimentary form, for in the pineal gland we find 
the last vestiges of that which was once a third eye, 
and which looked out into the world, if not from the 
center of the forehead, at least from very near that 
point. There is alive to-day a little creature which 
would put to shame the one-eyed arrogance and 
pride of Polyphemus, and Arges, and Brontes, and 
Steropes, and all the rest of the single-eyed gentry 
who, in the days of myths and myth-makers, in- 
habited the “fair Sicilian Isle.’ The animal in 
question is a small lizard, called Calotis. Its well- 
developed third eye is situated in the top of its head, 
and can be easily seen through the modified and 
transparent scale which serves it as a cornea. Many 
other lacertilians have this third eye, though it is 
not so highly organized as it is in the species just 
mentioned. A tree lizard, which is to be found in 
the mountains of East Tennessee and Kentucky, 
has its third eye quite well developed. This little 
animal is called the “singing scorpion” by the 
mountaineers (by the way, all lizards are scorpions 
to these people), and is a most interesting creature. 
I heard its plaintive “peep, peep, peep,” on Chilho- 


‘wee Mountain a number of times before I became 


aware of the fact that a lizard was the singer. On 
dissection, the third eye will be found lying imme- 
diately beneath the skin; it has a lens, retina, and 
optic nerve. 





* See page 117. 


























FUN FROM OVER SEAS * 








Upsetting the Calendar.—His Better Half— 
This is a pretty sort of life you are leading. “Oh, 
shut up.” “The day before yesterday you didn’t 
come home until yesterday, yesterday you came 
home to-day, and to-day, if I hadn’t come to fetch 
you, you wouldn’t have come home till to-morrow.” 
—Journal pour Rire. 





Couldn’t Find Himself Anywhere Else.—A 
man, far gone in drink, called one night at the Paris 
morgue, and in reply to the astonished official in 
charge, said: “I’ve not been home for the last 
three days, and I’ve just called to see if 1 happened 
to be here.”—Soleil de Dimanche. 





Mountain Guide—There is not a better pros- 
pect for miles around. Here, gentlemen, you com- 
mand a view of thirty-two inns.—Jn der Sommer- 
frische. 

“We could adduce a hundred illustrations to 
prove the advantages of shorthand and the saving 
of time thereby effected. Only think, gentlemen, 
it took Goethe forty years to write his Faust; how 
niany years he might have saved if he had known 
shorthand!”’—Dorfbarbier. 








At an evening party the hostess offered some 
refreshment to a rather foolish gentleman, who de- 
clined, saying: “You may take an ass to the water, 
but you can’t make him drink.” “Then I won’t 
press you any more,” was the lady’s reply.—El 
Telegrafo. 

—“Yes, my old friend, I have been the victim 
of misfortune in all my love affairs. My first sweet- 
heart died, the second jilted me, and the third be- 
came my wife!’’—Illustrirte Zeitung. 





“Tt must have been a terrible shock to you 
when you heard of your aunt’s death, was it not?” 
“Oh, no; I had still my new black silk dress.” — 
Lustige Blatter. 

“How is this, Rosa; you are still in mourn- 
ing, and yet you mean to go to the masked ball?” 
“What does it matter? I am going as Queen of 
the Night, all in black.”—K6lner Tageblatt. 

At a Fashionable Dinner Party.—Gentle- 
man (on the right)—The weather, mademoiselle— 
Lady—I have already discussed that subject with 
my neighbor on the left. Gentleman (aside)—The 
mean scoundrel! We had arranged between us 
that he should talk about the dinner and I myself 
about the weather!—Humoristische Blatter. 
Overheard in the tram.—Old Lady—lIt ap- 
pears they are going to open a new cemetery. Jok- 
ist—Yes, ma’am. In fact, they have offered an an- 
nuity of 600 francs to the first person buried there. 
Old Lady—That will fall to somebody who has 
more money than he knows what to do with; see if 
it doesn’t!—Memorial de la Loire. 

Instructing Officer—A sentinel may not 
leave his post on any account whatever. Mind that, 
and take an example from the Roman warrior in 
Pompeii, who, during the terrible eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, stood guard at the door of his 
commanding officer and was there buried in the 




















* Compiled for Current Literature. 


glowing ashes. With a patient endurance which 
has not its equal he stuck to his post until he was 
dug out seventeen centuries later.—Freistunde. 





The well-known stinginess of the late Alex- 
ander Dumas has given rise to a variety of anec- 
dotes. We are told that he was once asked whether 
he ever gave anything to the poor, and he an- 
swered: “Oh, yes! When I come across a bad piece 
of money I always give it away to a blind man.”— 
EI Liberal. 


When Narvaez, Duke of Valencia, lay on his 
deathbed, the Archbishop of Granada stood by his 
side, endeavoring to prepare him for the great 
change. “I trust you have pardoned all your ene- 
mies, that you also may receive forgiveness.” “I 
have no enemies,” said the dying man. “But, Your 
Excellency, a man who has been so long in office as 
you have ” “T haven’t one, I tell you.” “Still, 
it is just possible ” “Not one, I repeat.” “Par- 
don me, Your Excellency Losing .all pa- 
tience, Narvaez raised himself up with what 
strength he had left, and said to the Archbishop: 
“Look here, I have no enemies; I had them all shot, 
and there’s an end of it.”—La IIlustracion. 

















Madame de X. has recently bought a large 
estate near the Pyrenees. Wishing to make her- 
self popular, she asked the heads of the neighbor- 
ing parishes to furnish her with a list of the deserv- 
ing poor. One of these officials said to her: “Here 
is a poor old woman, a very decent sort of person. 
Her husband used to go about with a dancing bear. 
This creature, though usually very tame and gen- 
tle, one day threw itself on its master and ate him 
up. The man died ” “Alas! my good sir,” the 
old woman broke in, “since that moment the poor 
beast and myself have been without a home.” 
“What!—the beast? Is it the same that devoured 
your husband?” “Alas! my good sir, it is all that is 
left to me of the dear lamented one!”—Nouvelles a 
la Main. 





In 1829, when the Russians had taken Var- 
na, nobody would venture to break the news to 
Mahmoud. Thé Vizier Khosrew (at that time 
General in the army) was to have undertaken this 
duty. On entering the presence of the Sultan, he 
detected signs of a gathering storm, and therefore 
confined his remarks to trivial subjects, and took 
his leave. On coming away he met Abdullah Ef- 
fendi, physician in ordinary to the Court, who in- 
quired in what mood he had left His Majesty. “I 
am thankful to say,” Khosrew promptly replied, 
“he has taken it better than I expected.” As soon 
as the doctor entered the audience he said with an 
air, and in a tone of sympathy: “Sire, the Almighty 
does all.things well, and we shall have to submit.” 
“What do you mean? Explain yourself,” ex- 
claimed the Sultan. “It was written ” “Speak, 
I tell you!” shouted Mahmoud. “Sire, nothwithstand- 
ing the unbelievers have taken Varna ” *Var- 
na taken!” howled the Sultan, and with a kick he 
sent Abdullah spinning on the ground. The downy 
Vizier, listening outside, chuckled over the success 
of his ruse.—I1 Corriere di Napoli. 





































































CHILD VERSE 


The Cradle Ship....:... Charles Gordon Rogers ........ Great Thoughts 





When baby goes a-sailing, and the breeze is fresh and free, 

His ship is just the queerest craft that ever sailed the sea! 

Ten fingers true make up the crew that watch on deck must keep, 
While all a-row ten toes below are passengers asleep! 

And mother is the pilot dear—ah, none so true as she 

When baby goes a-sailing, and the wind is fresh and free! 


When mother rocks the cradle ship, the walls—for shores—slip past; 
The breezes from the garden blow when baby boy sails fast! 

So fast he flies that Dolly cries she fears we'll run her down, 

So hard a-port! we’re not the sort to see a dolly drown; 

And then, you know, we’ve got the whole wide carpet for a sea 
When baby goes a-sailing, and the wind is fresh and free! 


When baby lies becalmed in sleep, and all the crew is still, 

When that wee ship’s in port at last, all safe from storm and ill— 
Two eyes of love shall shine above, two lips shall kiss his face, 

Until in deep and tranquil sleep he’ll smile at that embrace! 

For mother watches, too, at night: while through his slumbers creep 
Dream-memories of sailing ere the breezes fell asleep. 


TRE LB CHE TRAE CHIE 66. o6in. ss cones Chicago Record 


Behold, my cheek is flushed with shame, 
I turn away mine eyes, 

Because that one who bears my name 
Hath sinned in grievous wise— 

Because a very little dame 
Hath sinned beyond her size. 


With Caroline, a patriarch 
Of five, to serve as guide, 

She started, happy as a lark, 
Her primer at her side. 

When she came home her brow was dark; 
I saw that she had cried. 


Then Caroline detailed the case, 
And I could plainly see 

That shame must find abiding place 
For aye and aye with me, 

And that the family disgrace 
Was of profound degree. 


I saw it then; I see it now; 
That for my wee girl’s crime 
The brand must be upon my brow 
For all the future time— 
Indeed, my woe can scarce allow 
The use of fitting rhyme. 


I know whate’er has dignified 
My name must pass away, 
And that the children will deride, 
And seeing me will say: 
“There’s Mr. Jones, whose baby cried 
In school the other day!” 


Once I was designated by 
These tykes as “Mr. Jones, 

Who has the wheel that’s geared so high,” 
Or “That nice man who owns 

The great big dog named Nellie Bly, 
That lives by Harry Stone’s.” 


Such witnesses no more they'll bring 
When I’m identified; 
Of me they’ll only say this thing, 
In audible “aside:” 
“His little girl went visiting 
In school one day and cried.” 


Behold! my cheek is all aflame, 
I turn away mine eyes, 
Because a very little dame, 
Who sinned beyond her size, 
Hath brought her family to shame 
Which nothing can disguise. 


Night and Morning.......... Oe. ee Poems 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The greeny glow-worms creep, 

The pigeons to their cote are gone, 
And to their fold the sheep. 


Rest, baby, rest! 
The sun sinks in the west; 

The daisies all have gone to sleep, 
The birds are in the nest. 


Sleep, baby sleep! 
The sky grows dark and deep, 

The stars watch over all the world; 
God’s angels guard thy sleep. 


Wake, baby, dear! 

The good glad morning’s here. 
The dove is cooing soft and low, 

The lark sings loud and clear. 


Wake, baby, wake! 

Long since the day did break; 
The daisy buds are all uncurled, 

The sun laughs in the lake. 


Wake, baby, dear! 
Thy mother’s waiting near, 

And love and flowers and birds and sun 
And all things bright and dear! 


BOMB is. iv iviiacoex Robert Loveman.....cccecese Poems 


Dreams, like children hand in hand, 
Wander through the shadow-land; 
All the night they softly creep 
Down the corridors of sleep. 


Dreams, like children, Jaugh and weep 
In the mystic house of sleep; 

Then hand in hand they run away, 
Frightened by the noisy day. 






























Four-year-old Barbara went to church with 
her two sisters, and came home crying. “What is 
the matter, dear?” inquired her mother. “He 
preached a whole s-sermon—about—M-Mary and 
Martha,” sobbed Barbara, “and n-never said a 
w-word about me.” 

Willie—Pa, what is a tonic? Pa—It is some- 
thing you take to brace you up. Willie—Well, what’s 
teutonic—something to brace you too much? 
Mamma (sadly holding up a nearly empty 
jar)—Rachel, have you been at my preserves again? 
Rachel (intently combing her doll’s hair)—Mamma, 
didn’t grandma teach you when you was a little girl, 
same’s you have me, not to be too ’quisitive? 

A gentleman who had grown wealthy, was 
in the habit of taking his children out of the city 
for a drive, and showing them a one-story house, 
pointing it out to them with pride as the place 
where they were born. A cyclone demolished the 
house, and upon the next visit of the children, look- 
ing upon the ruins, one of them exclaimed: “Oh, 
dear, dear! we were not born anywhere now.” 
Mother—Oh, you dirty child—just see the 
dirt come off! Allie—But I’m made from earth, 
Mamma. There must be a leak somewhere. 

“T saw a rabbit run through that hedge!” 
“No, dear, it was imagination.” “Has ’maginations 
got white tails?” 

Johnny—Mamma, I wish our family be- 
longed to the Salvation Army!” Mamma—Why? 
Johnny—Because, if we did, I could beat the drum 
when I go to Sunday-school! 

Teacher (angrily)\—Why don’t you answer 
my question, Bobby? His Brother Tommy (an- 
swering for him)—Please, sir, he’s got a pepper- 
mint in his speech. 

Earle had heard his father say that dog-days 
would begin the next day. Accordingly, the next 
morning he seated himself on the front door-steps. 
When he had been there more than an hour his 
mother asked what the trouble was. “Nothing,” 
was the reply; “I’m just waiting for the dogs to 
come along. I want to get a Newfoundland.” 
Nellie (aged six)—Mamma, you said it was 
not right to tell tales about John. Mother—Yes, 
that is what I told you, dear. Nellie—Well, then, I 
won’t say nuffin, but I fink John ought to tell you 
how he scratched me pretty soon. 
Eight-year-old—Don’t you know yet that 
the sun is ever so much bigger than the earth? Six- 
year-old—Then why doesn’t it keep the rain off? 
“Daddy,” said Willie, “do you know your 
English weight tables?’ “I think so: fourteen 
pounds make one stone—” “I know that; but how 
many pebbles make a pound?” 

Sunday-school Teacher—Tommy, who made 
all these beautiful fields and mountains? Tommy— 
I don’t know. We just moved here. 

“Grandpa, how old are you?” “I am eighty- 
seven years old, my little dear.” “Then you were 
born eighty years before I was.” “Yes, my little 
girl.” “What a long time you had alone waiting 
for me.” 












































* Compiled from Contemporaries. 





SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN* 





It was the first time Stewart had seen any 
very small chickens, and he did not understand that 
the smooth patches on the sides were wings. When 
one of the chicks tried to spread his wings, Stuart 
cried: “See! he’s opening his pockets, and there 
isn’t anything in them.” 

Tommie—Auntie, mamma bought me a pair 
of gloves to-day. Auntie—Did she, Tommie? What 
are they, kids? Tommie—No, indeed; they’re 
men’s. 








Whenever little Johnny, who is naughty 
sometimes, is afraid he is going to get a whipping, 
he has one uniform method of avoiding it. He has 
great confidence in this trick of his. He went to 
visit his auntie one day, and in looking around 
came to the picture of Mary Queen of Scots being 
beheaded. “Oh, what’s this, Auntie? he asked. 
“That,” said auntie, “is Mary Queen of Scots, and 
they’e going to chop her head off.” Oh, why does 
she let them do that?” said Johnny. “Why doesn’t 
she hide under the bed?” 

“Georgie, I’m glad to see that you are polite 
and offer sister the oranges first.”” “Yes’m; ’cause 
then she has to be polite, an’ take th’ little one.” 
“Here, my little fellow,” said a benevolent 
old gentleman to a weeping boy: “I wouldn’t cry 
that way if I were you.” “How did you cry when 
you were a little boy?” asked the weeper, during a 
temporary cessation of tears. 

Mother (examining the proof of her small 
son’s photograph)—Johnny, why didn’t you smile? 
Johnny (aged six years, with an injured air)—I did, 
mother, but the man didn’t put it down. 

“Benny,” said Mr. Bloonumper, “if George 
Washington is the first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen, who comes second?” “I don’t know about 
that,” replied Benny, “but Independence Day is 
the Fourth.” 

In a western school, not so very long ago, a 
little fellow was called up to read for the county 
superintendent, who was paying the school a visit. 
The boy was a good reader in all respects but one; 
he gave absolutely no heed to punctuation marks. 
When he had finished, the superintendent asked, 
“Willie, where are your pauses?” Willie dropped 
his book and held up both hands. “Here they are, 
sir,” he said. 

They were two little children, and they were 
painting pictures in their school-books. One young- 
ster finished a cow in blue, and then remembered 
never to have seen a blue cow. “Never mind,” en- 
couragingly said the other, “we will say the cow is 
cold.” 

—“Why, Teddy, dear, what is the matter? 

Don’t you like asparagus?” “Yes, Mrs. Birchum; 
but the handles are so hot!” 
A little fellow, some four or five years old, 
and who had never seen a negro, was greatly per- 
plexed when one came by where he and his father 
were. The youngster eyed the stranger suspiciously 
till he had passed, and then asked his father: “Pa, 
who painted that man all black so?” “God did, my 
son,” replied the father. “Well,” said the little one, 
still looking after the negro, “I shouldn’t have 
thought he’d have held still.” 



























































TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES RECALLED 








EER Sind seid oGlein spines evwians James Russell Lowell 


For this true nobleness I seek in vain, 
In woman and in man I find it not; 
I almost weary of my earthly lot, 
My life-springs are dried up with burning pain. 
Thou find’st it not? I pray thee look again, 
Look inward, through the depths of thine own soul. 
How is it with thee? Art thou sound and whole? 
Doth narrow search show thee no earthly stain? 
Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own: 
Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 
Then will light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt never more be sad and lone. 


SE BP vic éivtinnecssxiesiwens Bret Harte 


They ran through the streets of the seaport town, 
They peered from the decks of the ships that lay, 
The cold sea fog that came whitening down 
Was never so cold or white as they. 
“Ho, Starbuck and Pinckney and Tenterden! 
Run for your shallops, gather your men, 
Scatter your boats on the lower bay.” 


Good cause for fear! In the thick midday, 
The hulk that lay by the rotting pier, 
Filled with the children in happy play, 
Parted its moorings and drifted clear— 
Drifted clear beyond reach or call— 
Thirteen children they were in all— 
All adrift in the lower bay! 


Said a hard-faced skipper, “God help us all! 
She will not float till the turning tide!” 
Said his wife, “My darling will hear my call, 
Whether in sea or heaven she bide.” 
And she lifted a quivering voice and high, 
Wild and strange as a sea-bird’s cry, 
Till they shuddered and wondered at her side. 


The fog drove down on each laboring crew, 
Veiled each from each and the sky and shore. 
There was not a sound but the breath they drew 
And the lap of water and creak of oar. 
And they felt the breath of the downs, fresh blown 
O’er leagues of clover and cold gray stone, 
But not from the lips that had gone before. 


They came no more. But they tell the tale 
That, when fogs are thick on the harbor reef, 
The mackerel fishers shorten sail, 
For the signal they know will bring relief, 
For the voices of children still at play 
In the phantom hulk that drifts away 
Through the channels whose waters never fail. 


It is but a foolish shipman’s tale, 
A theme for a poet’s idle page, 
But still when the mists of doubt prevail, 
And we lie becalmed by the shores of age, 
We hear from the misty troubled shore 
The voice of the children gone before, 
Drawing the soul-to its anchorage. 
Tit Dass RAMON. sce ciesvsews Ralph Waldo Emerson 
When I was born 
From all the seas of strength Fate filled a chalice 
Saying, “This be thy portion, child; this chalice, 
Less than a lily’s, thou shalt daily draw 
From my great arteries,—nor less, nor more.” 





* See page 122. 


All substances the cunning chemist Time 

Melts down, into that liquor of my life,— 
Friends, foes, joys, fortunes, beauty, and disgust. 
And whether I am angry or content, 

Indebted or insulted, loved or hurt, 

All he distils into sidereal wine 

And brims my little cup; heedless, alas! 

Of all he sheds how little it will hold, 

How much runs over on the desert sands. 

If a new Muse can draw me with splendid ray, 
And I uplift myself into its heaven, 

The needs of the first sight absorb my blood 
And all the following hours of the day 

Drag a ridiculous age. 

To-day, when friends approach, and every hour 
Brings book or starbright scroll of genius, 
The little cup will hold not a bead more, 

And all the costly liquor runs to waste; 

Nor gives the jealous lord one diamond drop 
So to be husbanded for poorer days. 

Why need I volumes, if one word suffice? 

Why need I galleries, when a pupil’s draught 
After the master’s sketch fills and o’erfills 

My apprehension? Why seek Italy, 

Who cannot circumnavigate the sea 

Of thoughts and things at home, but still adjourn 
The nearest matters for a thousand days? 


The Pauper’s Death-Bed........ Careline Bowles Southey 


Tread softly—bow the head,— 
In reverent silence bow,— 
No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 


Stranger! however great, 

With lowly reverence bow; 
There’s one in that poor shed— 
One by that paltry bed— 

Greater than thou. 


Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo! Death doth keep his state. 
Enter, no crowds attend; 
Enter, no guards defend 

This palace-gate. 


That pavement, damp and cold, 
No smiling courtiers tread; 
One silent woman stands, 
Lifting with meager hands 
A dying head. 


No mingling voices sound,— 
An infant wail alone; 

A sob suppress’d,—again 

That short deep gasp, and then— 
The parting groan. 


O change! O wondrous change! 
Burst are the prison-bars,— 
This moment there so low, 
So agonized, and now 
Beyond the stars. 


O change! stupendous change! 

There lies the soulless clod; 

The sun eternal breaks, 

The new immortal wakes,— 
Wakes with his God. 


























You find people ready enough to play the Good 
Samaritan without the oil and the two pence.— 
Sidney Smith. 


Some one once said to Delon, the mesmerist-phy- 
sician: “Well, M. de B. is dead, in spite of your 
promise to cure him.” He replied: “You must 
have been absent, you can not have followed the 
progress of the cure; he died healed.—Chamfort. 


I have seen in Islington churchyard an epitaph 
on an infant who died ztatis four months, with this 
seasonable inscription appended: “Honor thy 
father and thy mother that thy days may be long 
in the land.”—Charles Lamb Letters. 


Come sleep! but, mind ye, if ye come without 
The little girl that struck me at the rout, 
By jove! I would not give you half a crown 
For all your poppyheads and all your down. 
—I¥’. S. Landor. 


« Salomonson, the famous violinist, who gave les- 
sons to George III., once said to his august pupil: 
“Players on the violin may be divided into three 
classes; to the first belong those who can not play 
at all, to the second those who play badly, ‘and to 
the third those who play well. Your Majesty has 
already got as far as the second class.”——H. Heine. 


The keeper of the menagerie at Versailles had 
orders to administer six bottles of Burgundy every 
day to a dromedary which had grown feeble with 
old age, and which the King was very anxious to 
keep alive. In spite of this ultra-generous treat- 
ment the animal died, to the great despair of his 
nurse, who petitioned the King with a view of ob- 
taining the “succession of the dromedary;” that is 
to say, all the advantages attached to his person.— 
St. Simon. 


Right wele of lerned clerkis is it said, 

That womanhud for mannis’ use is made; 
But naughty man liketh not one or so, 

He longeth aye unthriftily for mo; 

And whom he whilome cherished, when tied, 
By holy church he can not her abide. 

Like unto dog which lighteth on a bone, 
His tail he waggeth glad thereof y-grown, 
But thilke same bone if to his taile thou tye, 


Pardie, he, fearing it, away doth fly. 
—J. H., 1775. 


We can not but remark how unfairly the animal 
creation are treated, with reference to the purpose 
of moral example. We degrade or exalt them, as 
it suits the lesson we desire to inculcate. If we re- 
buke a drunkard or a sensualist, we think we can 
say nothing severer to him than to recommend him 
not to make “a beast of himself,” which is very un- 
fair toward the beasts, who behave themselves as 
Nature intended. A horse has no habit of drink- 
ing; he does not get a red face with it. The stag 
does not go reeling home to his wives.—Leigh 
Hunt. 





OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS 


MORE MIRTH OF OLD-TIME WITS 


A Scottish judge, Lord Hermand, one of the 
band of pragmatic judicial ruffians who sat on the 
bench under the reign of the Dundases, delivered 
a celebrated ruling in the case of a young gentle- 
man, who, when tried for “culpable homicide,” put 
in this defense: He and his friend had sat up 
drinking one night after the theater, and, in a quar- 
rel, he had stabbed his companion to death. All 
the judges were for a short imprisonment. But 
Hermand, who was a notorious drunkard himself, 
fiercely demanded transportation. “We are told,” 
he croaked out in his judgment, “that there was no 
malice, and that the prisoner must have been in 
liquor. In liquor! Why, he was drunk! And yet 
he murdered the very man he had been drinking 
with. My lords,” he added, with tragic solemnity, 
“if he will do this when he is drunk, what will he 
do when he’s sober?”—Lord Campbell. 


ON TWO MONOPOLISTS 
Bone and Skin, two Millers thin, 
Would starve us all, or near it; 
But be it known to Skin and Bone, 
That Flesh and Blood can’t bear it. 
—John Byrom. 


You ask me to supply you with a list of books 
that you may purchase the same for your private 
delectation. My dear boy, receive this and treasure 
it fora truth: No wise man ever purchases a book. 
Fools buy books and wise men—borrow them. By 
respecting and acting upon this axiom, you may ob- 
tain a very handsome library for nothing. 

There are three things which no man but a fool 
lends—or, having lent, is not in the most hopeless 
state of mental crassitude if he ever hopes to get 
back again. These three things are—books, um- 
brellas, and money! I believe a certain fiction of 
the law assumes a remedy to the borrower; but I 
know of no case in which any man, being suffi- 
ciently dastard to gibbet his reputation as plaintiff 
in such a suit, ever fairly succeeded against the 
wholesome prejudices of society. 

Look upon all borrowed money as money dearly, 
richly earned by your ingenuity in obtaining it. Put 
it to your account as the wages of your intellect, 
your address, your reasoning or seductive powers. 
Let this truth be engraven upon your very brain- 
pan. To borrow money is the very highest employ- 
ment of the human intellect; to pay it back again is 
to show yourself a traitor to the genius that has 
successfully worked within you.—Douglas Jerrold. 


In a church which is furnish’d with mullion and gable, 
With altar and reredos, with gargoyle and groin, 
The penitents’ dresses are sealskin and sable, 
The odor of sanctity’s Eau-de-Cologne. 


But only could Lucifer, flying from Hades, 
Gaze down on this crowd with its paniers and paints, 
He would say, as he look’d at the lords and the ladies, 
“Oh, where is ‘All Sinners’ if this is ‘All Saints’?” 
—Edmund Yates, 1861. 
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WOMEN AS A RACE 
CRITICISM OF A FANATICAL THEORY ,,.....0ceseeees LONDON SPECTATOR 

All women have fathers as well as mothers. That 
is a fact of natural history which we do not suppose 
the most advanced of the crowds who are now writ- 
ing about women and their progress are prepared 
definitely to deny, but they would certainly like to 
deny it if they could. The assumption which un- 
derlies all their views is that women are not only 
different from men physically, intellectually, and 
morally, but that they belong to a different race, 
which may, as time advances, have a destiny of its 
own. They write as if the great Hindu legists, 
who hold that female property should descend only 
to females, had perceived part of a great truth, 
whichis, that women are continuously separate from 
men, inherit nothing from them,and are forever ad- 
vancing upon a line of their own which will in the 
end, or at all events may in the end, after what one 
writer calls an anarchic period, develop in them 
something probably superior to anything in men, 
or, at the worst, something radically different. The 
human race with these writers is male, but women 
are female, and therefore something quite other 
than human. Their strength and their weakness, 
their virtues and their failings, belong to them- 
selves, and no more belong to a common humanity 
than the qualities of cattle and the qualities of the 
felide belong to a common animal nature. They 
have a different line as well as a different law of 
progress, and will in the end develop into be- 
ings entirely separate from men, probably much 
higher, but at all events so different that to reason 
from the progress of one sex to the progress of the 
other is as futile as to reason that because wolves 
have in the course of unnumbered ages developed 
into dogs, therefore cats must in the course of 
countless eons develop into dogs also. In the vio- 
lence of their recoil from the Tennysonian idea that 
woman is but lesser man, the more fanatic writers 
attribute to her qualities, faculties, and, above all, a 
future fate which would, if their assumption were 
true, prove her to belong to an essentially different 
species, which resembles man only for a moment 
when, as it were accidentally, she is level with him 
in a race in which she is destined to be far the first. 
The fact that, as all men are the sons of women, 
they must share in any inherited excellence, or even 
change, which their mothers may develop is not 
so much denied as ignored, and the whole question 
treated as if all men were the descendants of Adam 
and all women of Eve, not by a license of poetic 
speech, but in prosaic fact. Something is to hap- 
pen to women, as a species apart, hints a writer, 
who does but repeat what American authoresses 
in particular are never tired of asserting, often in 
language so mystical that we find ourselves asking 
in sheer amazement if they have the slightest, con- 
ception of what their words must mean. Some of 
them actually go the whole length of affirming that 
the sexes are subject to distinct moral laws, and 
that while man is, or ought to be, bound by a sys- 
tem best described in brief words as “the law of 
duty,” women are, or ought to be, subjected to an- 
other law, usually defined, when it is defined at all, 
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as “the law of love,” a law, it is further remarked, 
which may be laxer, or shall we say more flexible 
and vague, but which is also higher. It is a strange 
conception, the result, as we think, of a violent re- 
coil from a previous slavishness of opinion, and as 
it has no basis either in Revelation or history or as- 
certained scientific facts, its results, if it is held for 
any long time, are not likely to be entirely good. 
Two of them seem to us so certain, or at all events 
so probable, that we may venture to put them down 
on paper. 

One of them is a slight hostility between the 
sexes, of which we begin already to see some signs. 
They are ceasing to be good-humored in their 
comments on each other, attack each other as sexes 
and not as individuals, and describe each other’s 
characteristic faults, the selfishness, for instance, of 
men and the inconsequence of women, in language 
of quite novel acerbity. There is a failure to give 
and take, a sharpness of condemnation, an inclina- 
tion not to be tolerant, which is akin to old sec- 
tarian controversy, and which would indicate, if 
anything so absurd could be seriously imagined, 
a latent enmity. As men are not yet exactly pro- 
testing except when they discuss women’s claim to 
be free from legal liabilities, this is not so strongly 
apparent in their writings, but it is often apparent 
in their talk, and sometimes in their acts. It came 
out, for instance, quite strongly in the recent out- 
burst at Cambridge, when the men, dons as well 
as undergraduates, got strangely virulent, and the 
women unquestionably suffered a wrong, as they 
always will do whenever the sexes are so much in 
opposition that men fall back for victory upon their 
superior and unalterable force. The hostility comes 
out in women’s writings much more forcibly, and is 
already producing in certain classes, an unmistak- 
able evil,—a certain difficulty of comprehension, or 
shall we call it a certain indefinite dread? Perma- 
nent, or even long-continued, enmity between the 
sexes is impossible, but a deep misconception be- 
tween them did arise when in the Roman world 
the higher class abandoned marriage with equals, 
and in the Middle Ages, when the most religious 
minds thought the world would have been more 
righteous if women had never existed. The notion 
that the sexes are permanently distinct and apart 
like separate species will unquestionably, while it 
lasts, deepen that misconception, and thus prevent 
the camaraderie, the confidence, the mutual help, 
in which we entirely agree with the sanest advocates 
of women’s rights lies the best hope of rapid prog- 
ress, more especially in that work of education 
which has hardly yet begun for the generality of 
mankind. The soundest and most necessary of all 
practical arguments—that no race can be cultivated 
thoroughly while its mothers and wives remain 
ignorant—will, if the new thesis prevails, be silently 
given up, and we shall see as regards knowledge 
generally, what we see on the Continent as regards 
religion, an effective wish on the part of men that 
women should not be as enlightened as themselves. 
The educated agnostics of the Continent prefer in 
women what they think abject superstition to an 
enlightenment which would place the sexes on the 























same piane of thought. There is visible a coming 
dread of culture in women which, as men must 
rule—those who plow being inevitably masters of 
those who can only ask for food—will, so far as it 
goes, check education, and with it much hope for 
women, and men, and the world. Mutual under- 
standing upon this point, at least, is essential to the 
progress of mankind, and as the idea of separateness 
can only develop jealousy lest one sex should be 
surpassed by the other—the theory being that they 
are rival races, not parts of the same race—we can 
but regard the new teaching with apprehension. It 
does not matter very much, maybe, for after all to 
the end of time every son will presuppose a mother; 
but still, as far as it goes, it is like everything else 
that is false, distinctly injurious. 

The effect would be much worse if the new the- 
ory should ever filter down to the bottom of society. 
The women who earn a livelihood can only be 
happy if the men who are living by wages will to 
a certain extent suppress themselves, and recognize 
that the women have a right as free human beings 
to compete with them, even though their competi- 
tion should reduce wages or impair the quality of 
standard work, It is exceedingly difficult to spread 
the habit of self-suppression, and in many trades, 
the printers, for example, masculine jealousy has al- 
most excluded women from any share in that divi- 
sion of profitable labor. Even in England the 
great unions dislike and discourage manual labor 
for women, and on the Continent a plebiscite would 
probably show a heavy majority for its total sup- 
pression. Only one of the close professions now 
admits women into its ranks, and that not quite 
fully, and that admission was really won by argu- 
ments based on the unity of the whole human race 
as regards its liability to disease and its necessity 
for tendance. Any idea of separateness in the sexes 
would certainly increase this jealousy. The strong 
have, in fact, to suppress themselves in order to do 
justice to the weak, and anything which diminishes 
the motive of self-suppression tends to make in- 
justice last. That is a consideration which should 
weigh with the fanatics for women’s rights, and 
yet it is they, and not their more moderate sisters, 
who are encouraging the strange theory to which 
we refer. We do not think they will do much mis- 
chief, the facts of nature being against them, and 
perhaps we ought to treat them rather as oddities 
than as agitators; but, still, their tone is one of the 
most curious symptoms of that breaking loose in 
thought from use and wont which has marked the 
closing years of the Victorian Era, and deserves, 
therefore, at least a passing record. 





WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN ? 
HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, ......ccccccccccees NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

— Reviewing this entire question of the dis- 
posal of dependent children analytically, it appears 
to me that there are four essential stages of its de- 
velopment in modern times, which may be outlined 
as follows: 

1. A stage in which the state accepted dependent 
children as its legitimate charges, and contented it- 
self with consigning them to almshouses. This 
method has now no defenders, yet it is still the offi- 
cial method of a majority of our states. 
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2. A stage in which private benevolence, recog- 
nizing the evils of the almshouse method, takes the 
matter in hand, and performs for the helpless chil- 
dren more or less efficiently, as a labor of love, the 
work which should be a duty of the state. In some 
cases, as in that of the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York, splendid service is thus performed; yet 
a method that permits a state to neglect its duties 
or transfer its responsibilities to a private corpora- 
tion must be admitted to be fundamentally defec- 
tive. Abundant work would remain for private 
benevolence if the state were to take into its own 
hands the work that properly belongs to it. 

3. A stage in which the state awakens to its re- 
sponsibilities sufficiently to join hands with the 
private corporations, to the extent of giving them 
financial aid or official recognition and support. Ac- 
cording to the exact kind of support offered, very 
different results may accrue from this public-private 
combination, as witness the experience of New 
York on the one hand and Pennsylvania on the 
other. But the method is fundamentally defective, 
whatever its results in individual cases. If it be the 
duty of the state to care for its dependent children, 
then its duty is only half done under the public- 
private system of child-saving. Yet such states as 
New York, Pennsylvania, and California are still 
resting at this half-way station. 

4. A final stage in which the state arouses to its 
full responsibilities, and makes official and sufficient 
provision for its dependent children, shirking no 
part of its duty. Who but an anarchist doubts that 
the full and final care of dependent children is a 
proper function of the state? Yet less than half a 
dozen of the states of our country have seemed to 
recognize their responsibilities in this matter. When 
will the remainder fall into line? 

Presupposing, then, that the disposal of depend- 
ent children is a duty that devolves properly upon 
the state, it would appear, in the light of what expe- 
rience has taught as to the best methods of such 
disposal, that no state can claim to have done its 
full duty by this class of its charges until it has 
fulfilled efficiently the following conditions: 

1. The assumption of official charge of all de- 
pendent children of whatever class. 

2. The removal of all such children over two 
years of age from almshouses. 

3. The provision of separate institutions for each 
of the following classes: (a) feeble-minded; (b) 
epileptic; (c) deaf and dumb; (d) blind; (e) juvenile 
delinquents. 

4. The provision of temporary homes in institu- 
tions or in private families for all other dependent 
children, and of permanent homes for them exclu- 
sively in private families, as expeditiously as may 
be practicable, and where necessary the payment of 
board for their maintenance during adolescence. 

5. The provision of a proper corps of official in- 
spectors to vigilantly guard the interests of the 
children during their entire period of dependence. 

Speaking of the present rather than of the future, 
it appears tolerably plain that as much as this is 
the simply duty of every state. Yet no single one 
of our states can claim to have fully met these con- 
ditions, though a few, as we have seen, are grati- 
fyingly near it. 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


Rolf Boldrewood, who has just come out with a 
new novel, published by the Macmillans, under’ the 
title of My Run Home (See Book List, page 188), a 
common phrase in the Colonies to denote a trip to 
England, is now a superannuated civil servant of 
seventy-one, living at the Melbourne Club, in the 
capital of Victoria. All his previous novels, in- 
cluding the one that made him fantous, Robbery 
Under Arms, were written while he was in official 
harness as stipendiary magistrate, coroner, and 
goldfields warder at Albany, one of the most pic- 
turesque of Australian provincial towns. As one 
of the results of his literary fame, his real name, 
Thomas Alexander Browne, is becoming forgotten 
even in Australia, where he has lived from boyhood, 
and Rolf Boldrewood is no longer printed between 
inverted commas as it used to be. 

Charles Darwin must be placed among the 
strongest advocates of foreign missions. After a 
visit to heathen lands, he wrote: “The men who 
denounce missions forget that human sacrifices, in- 
fanticide, and cannibalism disappear with the ad- 
vent of Christianity.” (See portrait, page 117.) 

The manuscript of Anthony Hope’s new novel, 
the sequel to The Prisoner of Zenda, which is to 
begin publication in McClure’s Magazine in Sep- 
tember, is now in the -hands of Mr. C. D. Gibson, 
for illustration. The title of the novel is A Consta- 
ble of Zenda. It is said that the same characters 
that made the Prisoner of Zenda so fascinating are 
introduced; in fact, it is really a sequel to that well- 
known book. 

The London letter in a recent number of The 
Critic says that Madam Von Teuffel (Blanche Wil- 
lis Howard) has been spending the last few months 
in Bavaria, but is about to start for Athens, Egypt, 
Palestine, and the farther East, on a journey chiefly 
of pleasurable exploration. It is probable, however, 
that she will make time to write a series of articles 
during her travels that will deal with her experi- 
ences, and that these papers will appear in an Amer- 
ican magazine. She has just concluded the writ- 
ing of a long novel, which will soon be published. 

George Ebers, the novelist and Egyptologist, re- 
ceived, on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, a 
specially printed volume entitled A<gyptica, and 
containing seventeen essays by former pupils of his, 
among them six who are professors of Egyptology 
at German universities. 

Lamson, Wolffe & Co. announce that they have 
just secured for publication, in book form only, the 
serial rights being withheld, a new historical novel 
of about 90,000 words, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
entitled A Son of the Old Dominion. 

Mrs. Felicia Hemans, who discovered “the stern 
and rock-bound coast” of Plymouth, and who is the 
only writer of imaginative literature produced by 
Liverpool, is to have a monument there, if the 
money can be raised. 

Professor Max Miiller, in his latest edition of 
Chips from a German Workshop, holds that my- 
thology is the result of a period of moral decay and 
a falling away from high moral and spiritual views. 

In the death of the Duc d’ Aumale, men of letters, 







in France have met with a very serious loss. 
Though an academician, he was of wide and sym- 
pathetic literary taste, and gathered about his table 
such men as Loti, Bourget, and Zola. At these 
literary luncheons the guests never numbered more 
than twelve, and every subject was open for discus- 
sion except politics. 

In C. D. Gibson’s picture of Distinguished 
Guests, in the June Scribner’s, appear Du Maurier 
and Anthony Hope, drawn from life. Another pic- 
ture of Du Maurier, also drawn from life, appears in 
that magazine, in the July installment of Mr. Gib- 
son’s interesting papers. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., will publish in the autumn 
Mr. Blackmore’s new book, Dariel: A Romance of 
Surrey, that has been running for some time 
through Blackwood’s Magazine. In the autumn, 
also, will appear Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, The Chris- 
tian. The publisher’s name in this country has not 
been announced. 

Contradictory reports have been going the 
rounds of the papers regarding Mark Twain. He 
has been reported dead once or twice, and also as 
living in poverty and distress in London. This is 
not true. Ten years ago he was a rich man. Now 
he has nothing except his home in Hartford, while 
his wife has some property in Buffalo. He is living 
quietly in London, revising his old works for new 
editions, and writing as much new matter as his 
strength will permit. 

Mr. Grant Allen has written a play, An African 
Millionaire, which Mr. Beerbohm Tree has now 
under consideration. 

A great many people who have read King Rene’s 
Daughter, have but a vague idea of its authorship. 
The hundredth anniversary of Henrik Hertz’s birth 
is to be celebrated in Copenhagen by the publica- 
tion of twenty-one of his many comedies and trag- 
edies. No biography of this Danish dramatist ex- 
ists, although some letters of his were published 
two years ago. 

Tan Maclaren, it is said, will not publish any work 
of fiction this year. When his next volume of 
stories does appear it is expected that it will deal 
with more than one theme found in America. His 
life of Christ, which is to be printed in McClure’s 
Magazine, under the title of The Life of the Mas- 
ter, is being carried steadily toward completion. 

James Whitcomb Riley’s latest book of poetry, A 
Child-World, an exterided notice of which, with a 
two-page reading and other selections appeared in 
Current Literature’s March issue, is in its thirtieth 
thousand. 

La Fedor, Alphonse Daudet’s new novel, is just 
published in Paris. M. Daudet is a terrible sufferer 
from nervous rheumatism, but this book is said to 
show no evidences of weakness. 

Mr. Edward Arnold has made a very attractive 
voume out of his new edition of the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Ellacombe’s Plant Lore and Garden Craft of 
Shakespeare. This book well known to Shakes- 
pearian students, is a delightful combination of bo- 
tanical and literary lore, and the numerous illustra- 
tions provided for the new edition are in exactly the 
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right style. They present with much accuracy and 
sympathy the numerous flowers treated in the text, 
and there are a great many sketches of scenes about 
Stratford. Prettily bound, this is a welcome addi- 
tion to the libraries of those readers who are fond 
of traveling in the by-paths of Shakespearian study. 

The Robert Louis Stevenson Memorial appeal 
was issued recently in London, according to the 
Star, of that city. Seventeen thousand copies have 
been scattered broadcast among those who are 
known admirers of Stevenson’s work, or who are 
persons likely to help such a movement. The mem- 
orial will be raised in Edinburgh, and is to take the 
form of a statue, bust, or medallion. The settle- 
ment of all details is, of course, held over until those 
in charge of the memorial fund, of whom Mr. J. A. 
Wenley, Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, is the hon- 
orary treasurer, can form some estimate of the funds 
available. ‘The first subscription list issued with the 
appeal is of itself an interesting document, contain- 
ing the names of Lord Rosebery, Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Dr. Conan Doyle, Mr. 
Anthony Hope, Mr. J. M. Barrie, and many more 
celebrities, who contribute sums varying from a 
guinea to £50. Mr. A. H. Pollen, 3 Paper Build- 
ings, Temple, London, will receive subscriptions. 

Miss Flora Shaw, who, as colonial editor of the 
London Times, holds a position such as a woman 
has rarely attained in English journalism, has come 
into special prominence from her connection with 
the Jameson raid. She is the niece of Sir Eyre Mas- 
sey Shaw, an English officer. A few years ago she 
went to Australia, as special correspondent of the 
Times, to investigate the labor troubles in Queens- 
land. She published the results of her journey in a 
book, and also gave a lecture before the Royal Co- 
lonial Institute, being the first woman so honored 
in the thirty years of its existence. 

M. Maeterlinck’s latest volume (to be published 
shortly by Dodd, Mead & Co.) presents him in the 
character of a philosopher and an esthetician. The 
Treasure of the Humble is its title. 

Mr. Garret P. Serviss, the popular lecturer and 
writer on astronomy, says Leslie’s Weekly, has just 
gone abroad for a well-earned vacation, and also to 
gather new material for the lectures that he will de- 
liver during the coming season. Mr. Serviss used 
to be a newspaper man, and long held the night 
desk of the New York Sun, where he used to edit 
the very dull copy that came from Long Island and 
New Jersey, infusing into it a sparkle which made it 
bright and conspicuous in the columns of that very 
clever journal. While doing this rather humdrum 
work, Mr. Serviss was preparing himself, by a study 
of the heavens, for the career in which he has so 
brilliantly distinguished himself. His first book, 
which showed how the stars could be studied 
through an opera-glass, did more to make popular 
the study of his favorite science than any previous 
publication had done. It is gratifying to note that 
Mr. Serviss has been most abundantly successful on 
the lecture-platform, even at a time when many peo- 
ple say that the old Lyceum days are over. 

About $18,000 remains still to be collected >. the 
preservation of a part of the Elmwood property, 
James Russell Lowell’s Cambridge home, as a pub- 
lic park. The tract consists of three acres of land 
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adjoining the homestead, and will cost $35,000. Of 
this the Metropolitan Park Commission has agreed 
to pay one-third, the remainder to be made up by 
private subscription; $5000 has been received, and 
now a renewed appeal is made for contributions, 
which may be sent to the treasurer of the fund, Mr. 
W. A. Bullard, First National Bank, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Ainsworth R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, 
was a war correspondent during the late Civil War. 
At one of the Bull Run battles he had for colleagues 
Murat Halstead, Villard, Boynton, and Whitelaw 
Reid. He was appointed librarian by President 
Lincoln, and for thirty-five years held the office, 
from which he has recently resigned. 

Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee hymn, which 
was written by the Rt. Rev. William Walsham, 
Lord Bishop of Wakefield, will be included here- 
after in the English prayer-book. It was set to mu- 
sic by Sir Arthur Sullivan, and sung in Her 
Majesty’s presence at St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, June 20th, and at all the commemoration ser- 
vices in the Episcopal churches on that day. The 
third stanza of the hymn, which has four stanzas, 
and is entitled O, King of Kings! is as follows: 


O, royal heart, with wide embrace, 
For all her children’s yearning! 

O, happy realm, such mother grace, 
With loyal love returning! 

Where England’s flag flies wide unfurled, 
All tyrant wrongs repelling; 

God make the world a better world, 
For man’s brief earthly dwelling. 


Mr. R. N. Stephens will soon bring out the his- 
torical romance, An Enemy to the King, based 
upon his drama of the same name, which was pre- 
sented with such success by E. H. Southern. The 
book will be published by Messrs. L. C. Page & 
Co., of Boston. 

There were simultaneous publications of Mr. Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s new romance of the future, Equal- 
ity, in the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Spain, and Italy. 
In this country the book is brought out by the Ap- 
pletons. 

Mr. James Eugene Farmer’s Essays on French 
History (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897), have been 
so well received in Paris that he has been made a 
member of the Société de l’Histoire de la Révolu- 
tion Frangaise, a society comprising a number of 
distinguished Frenchmen, and having as president, 
M. Jules Claretie, member of the French Academy. 
Mr. Farmer, who is a graduate of Yale University, 
from which college he received his degree of 
Master of Arts, is Master in History and English at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. A spirited bal- 
lad from his pen appears on page 124, this issue 
of Current Literature, and he has in preparation 
other literary works, among them an historical ro- 
mance. 

A biographical sketch of Audubon, the naturalist, 
which was originally read before the Quarante Club, 
the leading literary society of New Orleans, has 
been published recently by the author, Mary Fluker 
Bradford, the proceeds from the sale of which are to 
be contributed to the Audubon Monument Fund of 
that city. 
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It may not be generally known that there is 
cruelty in the keeping of gold fish. Half of such 
captives die from sheer want of rest. As fish have 
no means of shielding their eyes by a lid, they can- 
not endure continuous light, and suffer in a glass 
vessel, where they are entirely exposed, as evident 
from the way in which they dash about, and go 
round and round, until fairly worn out. This can 
be avoided by placing in the aquarium a grotto of 
rocks or causing plants to grow sufficiently densely 
to allow the fish to hide their heads, at least, in the 
grateful shadow. 

When the British man-of-war Royalist was 
near the New Hebrides last winter, the time arrived 
for the holding of the annual prize-firing, but no 
suitable place could be found for the erection of a 
target except a small island in Southwest Bay. This, 
however, was tribal property, and as the natives had 
been taught to fear the power of big guns, they 
bargained that they should be paid for the island, as 
it was sure to be blown to pieces. Elaborate ne- 
gotiations ended in a chief going off to the ship, 
when the requisite agreements were entered into, 
and Captain Rason, of the Royalist, became the 
owner of the island, the consideration being five 
sticks of tobacco. <A target was then erected, and 
some excellent shooting took place. 


The stability of matters and things in Eng- 
land is quaintly exemplified by the regular contin- 
uance of the running of many railway trains. One 
of the oldest trains, according to a London periodi- 
cal, is the 8:34 A. M. local from West Croydon to 
Victoria, on the Brighton line, which has been run- 
ning every day except Sundays, and Derby and 
Oaks Days, since 1853. It is also known as the 
“back-to-front train,’ because its engine always is, 
and has been, for some occult reason, since the first 
day it was run, tender foremost. The Great West- 
ern boasts of a “local” train from Paddington to 
Reading that has been running every week-day, 
though now at a greater speed than formerly, since 
the opening of the line in 1835. The Great Eastern 
has three early morning trains that have run with- 
out change of time for twenty-five years, and during 
that period one of them has been late only three 
times—once when it came into collision with a light 
engine near Stratford. 
Dresden, the capital of Saxony, owns a sin- 
gular piece of property—a morning newspaper, the 
Dresdener Anzeiger. This daily, upon the death of 
its last proprietor, was bequeathed to the city upon 
the condition that all profits arising therefrom 
should be spent upon the public parks, as has been 
steadily done. The paper continues to hold the re- 
spect of all citizens, for the trust has been carried 
out in its broadest spirit, and the power has never 
been employed to foster any school of opinions— 
social, political or religious. 

“Mr. Carl Barus has measured the amplitude 
of the vibrations of a telephone diaphragm,” says 
Electricity, “and finds them to be less than one- 
million of a centimetre (four ten millionths of an 
inch). Lord Rayleigh found that the vibrations of 
air of minimum audibility were considerably less, 
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and that those of a whistle measured at a distance 
of half a mile from their source are only 81 one 
hundred millionths of a centimetre (twelve billionths 
of an inch).” 

Of the thirty-eight Sultans who have ruled 
the Ottoman Empire since the conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, thirty-four have died vio- 
lent deaths. 

Firelightérs are made in Germany by twist- 
ing wood into a rope, cutting it into short lengths, 
and dipping the ends of the pieces into melted 
resin. 











“The longest unsupported telegraph wire,” 
says Cosmos, “is in Switzerland. It crosses in one 
span the Lake of Wallenstadt in the canton of St. 
Gall, and was put up by the Swiss telephone bu- 
reau. Its extremities are fastened to two iron tow- 
ers 2,400 metres (7,872 feet) apart. In the lowest 
part this conductor is forty metres (131 feet) 
above the water level of the lake. The line is of 
excellent steel and only two millimetres (one and 
one-half inches) in diameter.” 

‘The citizens of Dijon, France, recently voted 
a tax for putting a railing around a tree which 
stands within the city limits. The tree bears a label 
which informs the sightseer that it is the oldest 
poplar in France. The town council has a record 
tracing the history of the tree since the year 722 
A. D. It is 122 feet in height and forty-five feet in 
circumference at the base. 

The repetition of names of places in the 
United States is a constant worry to the postal au- 
thorities, and a source of confusion to everybody; 
but it seems not to be exclusively an American fail- 
ing, for the British Post Office complains of the 
same evil. In England Newton seems to hold the 
same rank among places as Smith among individ- 
uals, no fewer than 72 towns and villages in Eng- 
land alone bearing this name. By including the 
Newtowns (obviously the same name with a slight 
difference in spelling) the total is raised to a little 
short of 90. As every town must have been a “new 
town” at some time or other, it shows a great lack 
of inventive genius among the pioneers who had 
the naming of the town. There are 68 places named 
Sutton. The English seem to have found the four 
points of the compass of great service in the 
nomenclature of their towns, for besides the Suttons, 
there are 40 Westons, 49 Nortons, and 17 Eastons. 
To the last should be added 38 Astons, another 
form of the name very common in the West of Eng- 
land. In the United States the names of the pop- 
ular Presidents of the middle period are most often 
found on the map. 


The hairspring of a watch is a strip of the 
finest steel, about nine and one-half inches long, 
I-100th inch wide and 27-10,o00ths inch thick. It 
is coiled up in spiral form and finely tempered. 

A recipe for preserving wire ropes that are 
to be carried under water or under the earth’s sur- 
face consists of a mixture of thirty-five parts of 
slaked lime and from fifty to sixty parts of tar. The 
compound is boiled and applied hot. 
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Aide (charging furiously up)—General, the 
enemy has captured our left wing. What shall we 
do? The Commander—Fly, with the other. 
James—The rain falls alike on the just and 
unjust. Jones—True, but the unjust man is gener- 
ally provided with the just man’s umbrella. 
—How would you define ‘ennui’?” “It’s when 
you're tired of doing nothing and too lazy to do 
something.” 
The acme of politeness was reached by a 
mining superintendent, who posted a placard, read- 
ing: ‘Please do not tumble down the shaft.” 
Bellboy—Four hundred and four says the 
steam pipes have burst in his room. Clerk—Charge 
him for a Russian bath. 
Pastor—How did you like my sermon on 
Eternity last Sunday? Parishioner—Sermon? Why, 
it seemed to me more of an object-lesson. 
“Tsn’t the Emperor of Germany the grand- 
son of the Emperor William the First?” “Yes; but 
he thinks he is the great grandson.” 
Mr. Oldby—I am a self-made man, sir. I 
began life as a barefoot boy. Kennard—Well, I 
wasn’t born with shoes on, either. 
Bluffer—I’ll fight the man that called me a 
liar behind my back if he weighs a ton. Cuffer— 
I’m the man. Why don’t you begin? Bluffer—You 
don’t weigh a ton. 
“Can you tell me, Professor, if this amber 
jewelry is genuine?’ “Oh, that’s easily determined. 
Soak it in alcohol twenty-four hours. If it’s genu- 
ine, it will then have disappeared.” 
The Minister’s Wife—I’m afraid Mr. Skin- 
flint does not realize that the Lord loves a cheerful 
giver. The Minister—Oh, I don’t know. The less 
he gives, the more cheerfully he gives it. 
“How did you get in there in the first place?” 
asked the rescuers, who had pulled Mr. Kerrigan 
from the canal. “Be way av the top,” said Mr. Ker- 
rigan. However, it was too late to throw him in 
again. 



































Doctor—Now, Pat, I'll cure you if you'll 
only take the medicine I prescribe. Pat—Go ahead, 
sor. O’im thot anxious t’ be well agin thot O’d 
take yure medicine aven if Oi knowed ’twould kill 
me. 





“Well; I played golf with my wife this morn- 
ing,” said the Man at the Club. “Which won?” 
asked the Man at the Little Table. The first man 
looked up, twisted his mouth around a bit, started 
to say something, but refrained. The other one 
looked up. “Which won?” he repeated. “Which 
one?” said the other, angrily. “What do you think 
I am, a Turk or a Mormon?” 

Mrs. O’Hoolihan—Faix, Dennis, an’ phat 
are yez afther doin’ now? O’Hoolihan—Begob, 
Rosy, it’s meself as has bought a music-stool for 
Katie, an’ I’ve been woindin’ the bastely thing up 
for over an hour, an’ not a dhrop of music can Oi 
get out ov it at all at all. 








* Compiled from Contemporaries. 


HUMOR OF 


THE PRESS* 


“TI beg your pardon,” sang out the convict, 
as the governor passed by his cell. 

Mary Ann—Lor’, Jemima, what a dear little 
heagle! Jemima—lIt ain’t a heagle; its a howl. 
Keeper—You’re both wrong, ladies; it ain’t a 
heagle hor a howl; it’s a ’awk.” 








An Irishman who was very ill, when the 
physician told him that he must prescribe an emetic 
for him, said: “Indeed, doctor, an emetic will 
never do me any good, for I have taken several, 
and could never keep one of them on my stomach.” 
“There is something wrong with the slot ma- 
chine there. It claims to tell your correct age. I 
am over seventy, and it made me out thirty-five.” 
Hotel Porter—That machine is for ladies only. 
You will find a more truthful one in the billiard- 
room, sir.” 

A country curate, calling on the great lady 
of the village, introduced his newly-married wife as 
“a poor thing, madam, but mine own;” whereupon 
the lady, looking upon the curate severely, replied: 
“Your wife ought to have introduced you as ‘a 
poorer thing, but mine owner.’ ” 

“Mr. Starr,” said the manager, “you posi- 
tively must quit letting your mind dwell so much on 
your wheel.” “Eh! Why?” asked the tragedian. 
“Perhaps you are not aware of it, but in the third 
act, where you should have cried ‘Ye gods, I am 
stabbed!’ you shouted, ‘I am punctured!’ ” 

An Irishman once worked all day on the 
promise of getting a glass of grog. At night the 
employer brought out the grog to him, and the 
Irishman tasted it and said: “Which did you put 
in first—the whisky or the water?” “Oh,” said the 
employer, “the whisky.” ‘“Um-hum,’ mused the 
Irishman; “well, may be I'll come to the whisky by 
and by.” 

A well-known woman of title had several 
times had a man from the cyclemaker’s to execute 
various repairs to her machine—repairs which were 
necessary on account of the firm’s careless work- 
manship. Her ladyship’s little girl happened to be 
watching the work with great interest, and re- 
marked to the mechanic: “Don’t you think mam- 
ma’s very unlucky with her bike?” “Unlucky, did 
yer say?” was the man’s reply. “Why, her lady- 
ship’s alive still, ain’t she? Well, some of our cus- 
tomers ain’t.” 

An Irish witness was being examined as to 
his knowledge of a shooting affair. “Did you see 
the shot fired?” the magistrate asked. “No, sorr. 























I only heard it,” was the evasive reply. “That evi- 
dence is not satisfactory,” replied the magistrate 
sternly.—‘“Stand down!” The witness turned 


round to leave the box, and directly his back was 
turned he laughed derisively. The magistrate, in- 
dignant at this contempt of court, called him back, 
and asked him how he dared to laugh in court. 
“Did ye see me laugh, your Honor?” queried the 
offender. “No, sir, but I heard you,” was the irate 
reply. “That evidence is not satisfactory,” said 
Pat. And this time everybody laughed except the 
magistrate. 
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BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ-—-WHERE TO FIND IT 





Artistic, Dramatic, and Musical. 
A Class Book of Color: Mark M. Maycock: Milton 
Bradley Co., 12mo, cloth, $1; pupil's edition, bds....$0 50 
Elementary Drawing; a Series of Practical Papers for 
Beginners: Eliz. Moore Hallowell: The Macmillan 
NS bisicecortmcncie ens eese se anebeiresaien 75 
Musicians of all Times; a Concise Dictionary ot Musical 
Biography: Compiled by D. Baptie: C. Scribner's 


a BNO IOI 6 sire secsc-eerernsie-e-s ativvedes elem sewanen 60 
Stained Glass as an Art: Henry Holiday: The Mac- 

NE I I aces oisiis.tne-s nie a eiawd Anermo anda we 6 50 
The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art: Edward James 

Dunnme: Lee & Shepard, cloth... ......000sececcss 2 00 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 
Calamus; a Series of Letters Written During the Years 
1868-1880: Walt Whitman: Laurens Maynard, 


Cromwell’s Place in History; Founded on Six Lectures 
Delivered in the University of Oxford: S. Rawson 
Gardiner: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth.......... 1 00 

Cyprian; His Life, His Times, His Work: E. White 
Benson; with introd. by Bishop H.C. Potter: Apple- 


ih Gel ce he sip ate whe ow ase OTE 7 00 
In Memoriam: Frederick Douglass: J.C. Yorston & 
Pe ooo gw eieietelersnse worm aris. ccntareieev.6ies 5 00 


Machiavelli; the Romanes Lecture Delivered in the 
Sheldonian Theater, June 2, 1897: John Morley: The 
Macmillan Co., 8vo, buckram........... sere comanes 50 

Richard Wagner’s Letters to August Roeckel: Tr. by 
Eleanor C. Sellar; with an introd. essay by H. S. 


Chamberlain: C. Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, cloth....... 1 00 
The Dream of Bonaparte; a Napoleonic Study: W. 

Fond: SB. Werder, 1eatWerette. ......o6cocccccsscses 35 
Walt Whitman; a Study: J. Addington Symonds: C. 

SREY & SOUS, OVD; ClO s...6: 5:06. 6 ccccin ones cins sincere 2 00 


Educational Topics of the Day. 
A First Book in Writing English: Edwin Herbert 


Lewis: The Macmillan Co., 12mo, buckram........ 80 
A Study of English Words: Jessie Macmillan Ander- 

son: American Book Co., cloth.................06 40 
Curtiss’ Semi-Vertical Copy Books (6 books): C. C. 

Curtiss: American Book Co., paper; doz........... 96 
First Book of Physical Geography: Ralph Stockman 

Tarr: The Macmillan Co., 12mo, cloth............. I 10 


Method in History: William H. Mace: Ginn & Co., 


Physics for Grammar Schools: C. L. Harrington: 


TEPRCTER THOOR CO. CUI a6 hide cevedcin: sevsmnane 50 
The Public School Arithmetic: J. A. McLellan and 
A. F. Ames: The Macmillan Co,, cloth............ 60 


The Students’ American History: D.H. Montgomery: 
eb Ok CN, Pick cicvtcrerevndivecesceses 


Essays and Miscellanies. 
Mark Rutherford; a description of the Wordsworth 
and Coleridge manuscripts in the possession of Mr. 
T. Norton Longman: W. H. White: Longmans, 


EE RE gion ac wewep es dtndescessre cheese 350 
A Handbook of Fish-Cookery: Lucy H. Yates: Ward, 
Rea Ae, TOO, GION oso beens eee see ceases 50 


Authors and Publishers: G.H. P. and J.B.P.: G. P. 
FUINAMLE SORE, ClOU.. 0 :56.c:560000 ents 
Beauty and Art: Aldam Heaton: Appleton, 12mo, 


ae eae nn ee ee en 4 
Domestic Service: Lucy Maynard Salmon: The Mac- 
en i aC IS Da at ee a eT 200 
Fragments of Roman Satire: Arranged by Elmer 
Truesdell Merrill: Am. Book Co.,cloth............ 75 
Games of Patience for One or More Players: Miss 
Whitmore Jones: C. Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, cloth... 140 


Georgia Scenes, Characters, Incidents, etc., in the First 


Half Century of the Republic: A Native Georgian: 

PN ME niche. ecacaccea ese ecuoemenwes I 25 
The Book of Card Tricks for Drawing-Room and Stage 

Entertainments: R. Kunard: C. Scribner’s Sons, 


I IN cinigio psc cue redone ccacsdwsieeees ewes 1 CO 
The Chances of Death, and Other Essays: K. Pear- 

gon: Tied, o Vi, SVG, ClOinkc ss secewcsscecces 8 oo 
‘The Crowd; a study of the popular mind: Gustave Le 

Bon: The Macmillan Co., 12mo, cloth............. I 50 
The Naval Annual; 1897, 11th year: T. A. Brassey: 

DD. Van Nostrand Co. SVG, ClO... + oicesse ces cece 5 00 
Wight’s Comprehensive Chart of Parliamentary Prac- 

Gs Fi. We BND ois ccecese o00crenen 25 


Fiction of the Month. 
A Cheque for Three Thousand: Arthur Henry Vey- 


sey: G. W. Dillingham Co., Clotli...........6.000000 . 100 
A Daughter of Judas: Richard Henry Savage: Rand, 
Ve ere eer ore 25 
A Rose of Yesterday: F. Marion Crawford: The 
PERSIA OD CIO 6 nin se civic cud ceeiesseesapacesees 125 
An American Cavalier: Wm. C. Hudson: The Cas- 
ei in >, So srs ewdssawereumesasse Sas 50 
An American Emperor: Louis Tracy: G. P. Putnam’s 
I I cts aa einih wb bre RRR Re Caw eee 17s 


Arnaud’s Masterpiece: a romance of the Pryenees: 
Walter Cranston Larned: C. Scribner's Sons, cloth 1 25 
At the Queen’s Mercy: Mabel Fuller Biodgett: Lam- 
S00; Welle SC, COT, MIB ae. oo os sce sosesice cece. 1 25 
Bobbo, and Other Fancies; with an introd. by Owen 
Wister: T.Wharton: Harper, cloth.............. 
Bolanyo: Opie P. Read: Way & Williams, cloth... 1 25 
Brichanteau: Jules Claretie: Little, Brown & Co., 
WIND cbc tore bueeins vccieieus were aevca teu neaweeren << 
Captain Shays: George R. R. Rivers: Little, Brown 


ia 
° 


vi 
° 


BN RM cr cccaccodece stag ebagees wie vewee's re I 25 
Daughters of A‘sculapius: George W. Jacobs Co., 

WD cietagc- Wisc cala uc ware eRe aca wate ewe awe dna s 75 
Dear Faustina; a Novel: Rhoda Broughton: Apple- 

CO ES DI ss ois 05010 599.0.5 cask a 0scoscre snes 50 
Diomed: John Sergeant Wise: Lamson, Wolffe & 

eee I ss ae args oma uiae eu Siaukon acotamace meee 2 00 


Dream Tales; Ivan Turgenev: Trans. by Constance 
Garnett: The Macmillan Co., cloth................ 
Equality: Edward Bellamy: D. Appleton & Co., 


= 
tN 
Ww 


Ears xo series trsrierennseNeeNNes Enea ss I 25 
For Life and Love: Richard Henry Savage: Rand, 
ig IE id 5. oh winced sis isessieesnsvesse's 25 
Guavas the Tinner: Sabine Baring-Gould: J. B. 
Lappmcott Co., Cio, $i; HAVEL... .....sscsccesceees 50 
His Excellency: Emile Zola: The Macmillan Co., 
od een iia ve Rater aeuseasndee aneeeee ween I 50 
In Buff and Blue: George Brydges Rodney: Little, 
No ociiicvesdwesenescerewssetwenaes 125 
In the Old Chateau: Richard Henry Savage: Rand, 
DINE GO DRE 0 6son sieskasinesagas seas 25 
Joan Seaton: Mary Beaumont: Frederic A. Stokes 
Bg MG i Stenetecnpona sr omipnae aoe wpe aauten 125 


Keef: Timothy Wilfred Coakley: Chas. E. Brown & 
a NN ngs aly anaapoigoaien rine eel in Gog Sos ww ese 
Letters of Women: Marcel Prévost; tr. from the 
French by Arthur Hornblow: Meyer Bros. & Co., 


Nia d rans wate Care eain odin amc MMA ain Sameer ee I 00 
Many Cargoes: W. W. Jacobs: Frederic A. Stokes 

PR colt nage aelertou saved colmmedswet I 00 
Marietta’s Marriage: W.E. Norris: Appleton, cloth, 

SIs PAPET... wccvccevcccevscvesessvcccccceccssvvees 50 


Maude: Christina Rossetti: Herbert S. Stone & Co., 


Mr. Peters: Riccardo Stephens; Harper, cloth....... 1 50 
My Run Home: Rolf Boldrewood: Macmillan & Co., 

















My Wife’s Husband: Alice Wilkinson Sparks: Laird 
ee GE I 69 6.6N.ndo--acce cre ea ceeeeraanekes 
Odd Folks: Opie P. Read: F. Tennyson Neely, cloth 
One Man’s View: Leonard Merrick: Herbert S. Stone 
ia: nck <e-00'b one new mee enw keeibecwdetenes 
Pink Marsh: George Ade: Herbert S. Stone & Co., 
Ce ain cucvoerceuuceseene wiscteanmereuTees 
Saints, Sinners, and Queer People: Marie Edith Bey- 
non: Robert Lewis Weed Co., cloth............... 
Stories from the Arabian Nights: Selected by M. 


Clarke: Am. Book Co., linen, 100s. .......0.640:0000000% 
Susan’s Escort, and Other Stories: Edward Everett 
Hale: Harper, cloth.......... Pe eee rey 
Tales of the Sun-Land: Verner Z. Reed: Continental 
Pe Cc CRI TO os idk da ksiwewsinnssenensewes 
The Flying Halcyon: Richard Henry Savage: Rand, 
ge ee oe eT reer 
The Gadfly: E. L. Voynich: H. Holt & Co......... 
The Great Island: Willis Boyd Allen: Lothrop Pub. 
Eig OUR iiaces. wadepedesehaannanaereseekeaDues 
The Grey Lady: Henry Seton Merriman: The Mac- 
I I, GR isco Sav ni peekda dean dnineewew ow 


The King of the Mountains: Edmond About; trans. 
by Mrs. C. A. Kingsbury: Rand, McNally & Co., cloth 
The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock: Thomas 
Nelson Page: C. Scribner's Sons, cloth............ 
The Princess of Alaska: Richard Henry Savage: 
Cg 2 ne er eee er ee 
The Professor’s Dilemma: Annette Lucile Noble: G. 
Ey PR © UE cc bcceicessssancsen 6600005 
The Ready Rangers: Kirk Munroe: Lothrop Pub. 
i oni Soci ceca isnkeee aaueneweane 
They That Sit in Darkness: John Mackin: F. A. 
I i, Bid hori oon onus wncenenaeesescase~ 
Uncle Bernac: Arthur Conan Doyle: Appleton, buck- 


Undine; atale: F. H. K. La Motte Fouqué; trans. by 
Edmund Gosse: C. Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, cloth... 
Which Loved Him Best? Bertha M. Clay: Rand, 
TR Ge ig iia g in gs ohn 545954400008 
Historic and National. 
A History of Our Own Times, From 1880 to the Dia- 
mond Jublilee: Justin McCarthy: Harper, cl...... 
Heroic Japan; a history of the war between China and 
Japan: F. W. Eastlake and Yamada Yoshi-Aki: 
CTE © OREN; DVDs, CONG 65.4.5 0:05 oc csnneencssessen 
The Abolition of Privateering and the Deciaration of 


Paris: Francis R. Stark: The Macmillan Co., 8vo, 
NI Sig sic wisn aiseral bs seg sin ssa ann peach oe ig tth ied bees water aE 
The Dungeons of Old Paris: Tighe Hopkins: G, P 
PS CN CI, TN ios oo oo 0406.00 000 5-000000%% 
The Hawaiian Incident: J. A.Gillis: Lee & Shepard, 
Docs scsarinnsccwscendnguetontsy  Gescecancunes 
‘The Real Condition of Cuba To-day: Stephen Bonsal, 
See I lias ok inca saswenseseeenns een 
‘The Outgoing Turk: H.C. Thomson: Appleton, 8vo, 
Sisiad 445 Spas cline awtausrnyiseeeesssaapeewanear 


Young People’s History of the Chinese: 
Cunnyngham, D.D.: Fleming H. Revell Co., 12mo, 


Poetry of the Month. 


Rosemary and Pansies: Evol Rue: Robt. Lewis 
PE SM cas. stdenecunddineisatkimenacsesanss 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam: Trans. by Edward Fitz- 
Sores: EL. W. POR Ce, CHR: < o5.605sssscnsseee 


Selections from the Poems of Timothy Otis Paine: G. 
Fs ee IE NUE 60d ceSonutincsecesssunses 


Some Home-Made Poems: Nixon Waterman: The 

CE Tis Po nk S obs wes S i eadcaeoeiswese 

‘The Lost Atlantis: Edward N. Beecher: The Brooks 

i I Pi sb ase as ck ee oe cade dwesce 
Political, Financial, and Legal. 

A Selection of Cases on Equity Jurisdiction: W. A. 


Keener: Baker, Voorhis & Co., cloth, vol. 3........ 


BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 


I 00 
I 00 


60 


1 50 


I 20 


25 


I2 


75 


I 50 


75 


25 


75 


150 


I 25 


I 00 





Banking Systems of the World: Matthews W. Handy: 
ee ae re eer es 


Domestic Relations and the Law of Persons: Edwin 
H. Woodruff: Baker, Voorhis & Co., cloth......... 
Elements of Law; an introd. to the Study ot the Con- 
stitution and Military Law of the United States: G. 
B. Davis: J. Wily & Sons, 8vo, cloth............... 
Historical Development of Code Pleading in America 
and England: M.C. Hepburn: W.H.Anderson & 
Cig, RE Rs To isicivcacntsdseeseveseuaeven 
Outlines of Federal Jurisdiction and Law Procedure: 
W.D. Dabney: G.W.Oliver, cloth................ 
Specific Performance of Contracts: Norton J. Pome- 
po: Se Ee PO, GD, oss is crn indsendeveesns 
The Civil Service Law; A Defense of its Principles: 
Harrison W. Clarke: M. T. Richardson Co., cloth.. 1 00 
The Law of Crimes and Criminal Procedure: L. Hoch- 
heimer: Harold B. Scrimger, sheep............... 5 
The Law of Personal Injuries Relating to Master and 
Servant: F. W. Bailey: Callaghan & Co., 2 vols., 
GE 5 sion inde asedasauwcdsesecentanourassnasoiwre 12 00 


Religious and Philosophic. 


Bases of Religious Belief: Charles Mellen Tyler: G. 
Pi, I TE Ci ko nn 6:50 0 win nee) 6ceeseed cenit 
Bodily Immortality: Paul Tyner: The Temple Pub. 
Pip oc cg cp ruts sncigarieehenipiesesnnnecealt 10 
Evolution and Religion: John Bascom: G. P. Put- 
I NE so on ia $8 5589 Sse se ewenchwieeSeenese 
Later Gleanings; a New Series of Gleanings of Past 


Years; Theological and Ecclesiastical: William 
Ewart Gladstone: C. Scribner's Sons, cloth........ 1 25 
Old Testament Criticism and the Rights of the Un- 
learned: J. Kennedy,D.D.: Fleming H. Revell Co., 
IR i is sak in wid ena nemenmaiirkandaad ae kee 40 
The Cathedral Church of Oxford: Percy Dearmer: 
The Macetilian Co., 13006, CIO. 60. cccccvcccesenss 60 


The Culture of Christian Manhood: Edited by Wm. 
H. Sallmon: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth, illus.... 1 50 
The Philosophy of Ancient India: Richard Garbe: 
oe eg ee err rer 
When Were Our Gospels Written ? with a narrative of 
the discovery of Sinaitic manuscript: Constantine 
Tischendorf: Fleming H. Revell Co., 18mo, cloth. . 


Scientific and Industrial. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology: 

J. W. Powell: Gov. Printing Office, 2 vols......... 
History of Ancient Geography: Rev. H. Fanshawe 

Tozer: N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 8vo............. 
Practical Handbook of the Diseases of the Eye: D. 

Chalmers Watson: The Macmillan Co., 16mo, cloth 1 60 
Railway Engineering, Mechanical and Electrical: J. 

W.C. Haldane: Spon & Chamberlain, 8vo, cloth.. 6 00 
The Science of Speech: Alex. Melville Bell: Wash., 


40 


D. C., The Volta Bureau, cloth, bds................ 50 
Sociologic Questions. 
Dynamic Sociology: Lester Frank Ward: Appleton, 
OW CINE ohn 80nd bess oraiee 40800 sberErseass 4 00 
Introduction to the Study of Economics: Charles Jesse 
Bullock: . Silver, Burdette & Co. .......ccecsesses 1 28 
Outspoken Essays on Social Subjects: Ernest Belfort 
Bax: C. Scribner's Sons, 12mo, cloth. ...........0. 1 00 
Social Transformations of the Victorian Era: T. Hay 
Sweet Escott: C. Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, cloth...... 2 00 
Travel and Adventure. 
A Mountain Town in France; a fragment, illus. by the 
author: Robert LouisStevenson: J. Lane,8vo,cloth 1 50 
A Ride Through Western Asia: Clive Bigham: The 
Se Gh, OG Is 0.00 0.00400 snnadoccrevsives 3 00 
Sketches of Travel in Normandy and Maine: E.A. 
Freeman: The Macmillan Co., 8vo, cloth,........ 250 
Through Finland in Carts: Mrs. Alec. Tweedie: The 
NU Ces orn inns ereewcacdbins ebcee 5 00 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR JULY, 1897 





Artistic, Dramatic, and Musical. 


Genesis of a Comic Opera: Reginald de Kovan....Cosmo. 
Music in America: Rupert Hughes............... Godey’s. 
Wem. Hogarth: John O. Van Dyke: .............00000¢ Century. 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 


Alexander Baranof: Arthur Inkersley............ Overland, 
Andrew Jackson at Home: Rachel Jackson Lawrence. .McC- 
Burke; a Centenary Prospective: Kate Holladay Clayton. At. 


Campaigning with Grant: Horace Porter.......... Century. 
Celebrities of the House of Commons: T. P. O’Connor..Har. 
Drummond as an Evangelist: D. Sutherland..... Treasury. 


Early Life of Jas. G. Blaine: W. G. Irwin. Home Magazine. 
Gen.Grant’s Letters toa Friend: Ed. by Jas. G.Wilson.N.A.R. 


Grant's Life inthe West: Jas. W. Emerson........ Mid. Mo. 
Johannes Brahms: Gustav Kobbé................. Forum. 
John Cabot: The Marquis of Dufferin..........Scribner’s. 
John Langdon: Charles R. Corning.... New England Mag. 
ete eget BO. PIOWOEs iais.ccsewoscccccesnsessics Arena. 
John Sterling and Emerson: Edward Waldo Emerson. . Atl. 
Nikola Tesla: Chas. Barnard................ Chautauquan. 
Professor Henry Drummond: D. M. Ross...... McClure’s. 
Sketch of Horatio Hale.......... Popular Science Monthly. 
Seth Low: Edward Cary...........06s0s0 Review of Reviews. 
Sheridan’s Ride: George A. Forsyth............. Harper's. 
Strauss, Author of The Life of Jesus: C. von Krackow..Atl. 
The Personality of Poe: Appleton Morgan....... Munsey’s. 
The Chief Justices of the U. S.: Wm. Eleroy Curtis,..Chaut. 
William Wordsworth: A. P. Peabody.............. Forum. 
William Morris: Walter Crane...... . 1**0-s00s oCMOMer & 


Educational Topics. 


College Architecture in America: Ashton R. Willard. N.E.M. 
Deaf Mute Education in America: A. W. Greely.R. of R. 


Education in the Hawaiian Islands: Daniel Logan..N. A. R. 


Jowett and the University Ideal: W. J. Ashley..... Atlantic. 
Modern Education: Harry Thurston Peck. ..Cosmopolitan. 
Revival of French Universities: Pierre de Coubertin.R. of R. 
Syracuse University: Jennie M Bingham...F. L. Pop. Mo. 
The Evolution of the Educational Ideal: Fried. Paulsen..For. 
Undergraduate Life at Yale: Henry E. Howland..Scribner’s. 


Essays and Miscellanies. 


Are American Parents Selfish ? Elizabeth Bisland..N. A. R. 
Evolution of Newspaper Advertising: Oscar Herzberg.. Lip. 
Have Americans Any Social Standards ? F. M. Abbott. For. 


Let Us Therewith Be Content: Ellen Coit Elliott..P.S. Mo. 
Newspapers in the U. S.: Melville E. Stone. ..Self Culture. 


The Birds’ Petition tothe Mass. Gen. Court: G.F. Hoar.N.E.M. 


The Mob Mind: Edward A. Ross. Popular Science Monthly. 


The Modern American Mood: Wm. Dean Howells....Har. 


Historic and National 


A Radical Defect in our Civil Service Law: D. Veazey... For: 
Am.and French ConstitutionsCompared: Niels Grén. Arena. 
Commercial Fraud of China: Thos. R. Jernigan...N. A. R. 


Election of Senators: David Turpie...... Home Magazine. 
New Civil Code of Japan: Tokichi Masao........... Arena. 
North and South: Spencer Trotter........... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Progress of the Southern States: M. G. Mulhall...N. A. R. 
The Decline of Legislatures: E. L.Godkin........ Atlantic. 
The Franco-Russian Alliance: J. B. Eustis........ N.A.R. 
The Log of the Mayhower.. ac. cicssccccescsvnes McClure'’s. 
The Making of the Nation: Woodrow Wilson..... Atlantic. 


The PowersandtheGreco-Turkish War: Theo. Woolsey.For. 
The Queen’s Parliaments: H. W. Lucy............ N.A. R. 


The Rights of Foreigners in Turkey: A. D. F. Hamlin. For. 
U. S. and the Spanish Am. Colonies: M. Romero..N. A. R. 
Victorian Greater Britain and Its Future: T. Davidson. For. 
Why Spain has Failed in Cuba: Thos. Gold Alvord, Jr.. For. 
Literary Criticism. 

American Historians: M. A. De Wolfe Howe.... Bookman. 
Literature as a Career and asa Livelihood..... Self Culture. 
My Favorite Novelist: Mrs. Burton Harrison....Munsey’s. 





On Italian Fiction: H. B. Fuller......... .ccces The Month. 
Poets of the New Time: B. O. Flower........ New Time. 
The Decline ofthe Hero: Ellen Duvall.. ..... Lippincott. 


The Founder ofthe New Scot. School: D. Sutherland. The Mo. 


Natural History Sketches. 

A Shelf of Birds’ Nests: Elizabeth Nunemacher..F. L. P. M. 
Are Scorpions Matricides and Suicides ? Juan Vilaré.P.S.M. 
Some Facts About Wasps and Bees: R.W. Shufeldt. P.S.M. 
The Stony Pathway tothe Woods: Olive Thorne Miller.. Atl. 
Wild Flowers of the California Alps: B. F. Herrick. P.S. Mo. 
Political, Financial, and Legal. 

Does Credit Act on Prices? A. J. Utley............ Arena. 
Evolution of Iowa Politics: Mrs. Jas. S. Clarkson. Mid. Mo. 
Honest Money: Wm. Jennings Bryan and others....Arena. 
Is Non-partisanship Feasible ? Roswell P. Flower. . Forum. 
Mayor Strong’s Experiment in N. Y.: Frank D. Pavey. For. 
Post Office, Telegraph, and Telephone: Walter Clark.N.T. 
Single Tax in Operation: Hugh Lusk............... Arena. 
Sugar Bounties and Their Influence: Dr. H. W. Wiley. For. 
The McK’ ley Administration and Prosperity. J.L. Laughlin. F. 
True Inwardness of Wall Street: John Clark Ridpath.Arena. 
Wall Street, Past, Present,and Future: Henry Clews. Arena. 
Religious and Philosophie. 

Natural Selection: Jno. R. Commons........ ...... Arena. 
The Dove of the Churches: P. J. Coleman. . The Messenger. 
The Principle of Economy in Evolution: Ed. Noble P.S.Mo. 
The Rationale of Astrology: John Hazelrigg. ..Intelligence. 


The Unseen World: Andrew W. Cross........ Intelligence. 
Warfare of Science and Theology: W. Battershall...N.A.R. 
Why am I a Presbyterian ? T, L. Cuyler.......... Treasury. 
Scientific and Industrial. 

Banana Growing: A. Jas. Miller..’......... F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Cotton Industry in India: John Wallace.......... Cassier’s. 


Development of Shipping on Great Lakes: H.C.Beeson.H.M. 
Electro-Chemistry at Niagara: Fred’k Overbury. .Cassier’s. 
Forecasting the Progress of Invention: W. Baxter, Jr.P.S.M. 
Lace Making in Paraquay: J. G. King...... F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Mountain Observatories: Edwd.S. Holden....... Overland. 
Storing of Atmospheric Electricity: E. B. Dunn..N. A. R. 
Submarine Cables: Geo. Ethelbert Walsh....N. E. Mag. 
The Century’s Progress in Physics: H. S. Williams. . Har. 


The History of Alcohol: C. E. Pellew........ Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Modern Business Building: J. Lincoln Steppens..Scrib. 
The Planet Saturn: Clifton A. Howes...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 


The Racial Geography of Europe: W. Z. Ripley..P. S. Mo. 


' The Tall Business Building: Dankmar Adler... .Cassier’s. 


Sociologic Questions. 

Are the Bosses Stronger than the People?. ...... Century. 
Bellamy’s Gospel of New Social Democracy:S. Baxter. R.of R. 
Booker T. Washington’s Work Among the Negroes.. Mid. M. 


Drift of Our Century: Frank Parsons.......... New Times. 
Housing of the English Poor: Lord Monkswell....N. A. R. 
Lynch-law Epidemics: F. L. Oswald............ N.A. R. 


Sixty Years of Social Change: Sir Walter Besant..Self Cul. 
The Colored Woman of To-day: F. B. Williams. .Godey’s. 
The George Junior Republic: Mary Gay Humphries. .McC. 


The Union Label: M. E. J. Kelley... .....-sccsces N.A.R. 
Sport and Recreation. 
WEEE PGE BU ORIER ooo sk ccccvcesckececess Scribner’s. 


Big Game in Africa and India: H. W. Seton-Kerr....Cen. 
Hunting the Crocodile and Alligators: N. Pike.. F. L. P. M. 
Hunting the Jaguar in Venezuela: Wm. W. Howard. .Cen. 
Sportsin the 17th Century: W. A. Baillie-Groham.Century. 
Travel and Adventure. 

A Plague Stricken City: Francis E. Clark....Lippincott. 


Cape Town To-day: Minna Irving........ Home Magazine. 
Horrors of the Plague in India: Julian Hawthorne. .Cosmo. 
London People: Chas. Dana Gibson............ Scribner's. 
Play in London: Eliz. Robbins Pennell.......... Century. 


White Man’s Africa: Poultney Bigelow.......... Harper's. 





































































NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 
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Hymn of Abdul Hamid, John Davidson, Saturday Review 


Whene’er Thy mosque I trod 
I heard my saber sigh, 

“There is no God but God; 
Believe in Him or die! 


“Abdul the Bless’d! You must 
Pursue the Prophet’s path! 
Up! slake the eager lust 
Of God’s avenging wrath!” 
Islam! a dreadful call! 
Long, long I made delay. 
“My back is at the wall: 
Look, Lord; I stand at bay! 


“The eagles throng,” I cried, 
“Expecting me to die: 

The Powers my throne deride; 
I am the Sick Man, I!” 


But there my troops were ranked, 
A weapon to my hand; 

And still my saber clanked, 
“Go forth, and purge the land!” 


At last Mohammed’s sword, 
The Key of Heaven and Hell, 
I drew; and at my word 
A hundred thousand fell, 


God-hated: in their day, 
Foul cumberers of the earth; 
Now theirs is ours; and they, 
Fuel for Shetan’s hearth. 


Though journalists proclaimed 
That things were at the worst; 

Though ministers were blamed; 
Though poets sang and cursed; 





Though priests in every church 
Prayed God to shield the right, 

God left them in the lurch; 
They were afraid to fight! 


Words, words they slung; while we, 
Indifferent to the cost, 

Fulfilled God’s high decree 
In slaughtering the lost. 


The Powers blasphemed beneath; 
Above Heaven smiled delight; 

Ho! Europe gnashed her teeth, 
And Greece began to bite. 


They fell into the pit 
They dug for our dismay; 
The biter soon was bit; 
The spoilers are our prey! 


The Sick Man? No; the Strong! 
Prestige is ours again! 

God gives us a new song 
Like sunshine after rain. 


Grasping a shadow, lo, 

The Dog has lost his bone— 
The Christian Dog! Even so! 
Allah is God alone! 








The Blind Archer.....A.Conan Doyle..... The Speaker 


Little Boy Love drew his bow at a chance, 
Shooting down at the ball-room floor. 
He hit an old chaperone watching the dance, 
And, oh, but he wounded her sore! 
“Heh, Love, you couldn’t mean that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at!” 
No word would he say, 
But he flew on his way, 
For the little Boy’s busy, and how can he stay! 


Little Boy Love drew a shaft just for sport 
At the soberest club in Pall-Mall. 
He winged an old veteran drinking his port, 
And down that old veteran fell. 
“Heh, Love, you mustn’t do that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at! 
This can not be right! 
It’s ludicrous quite!’ 
But it’s no use to argue, for Love’s out of sight. 


A sad-faced young clerk in a cell all apart 
Was planning a celibate vow, 
But the Boy’s random arrow has sunk in his heart 
And the cell is an empty one now. 
“Heh, Love, you mustn’t do that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at! 
He isn’t for you 
He has duties to do!” 
“But I am his duty,”’ quoth Love as he flew. 


The King sought a bride, and the nation had hoped 
For a Queen without rival or peer, 
But the little Boy shot and the King has eloped 
With Miss No-one on Nothing a year. 
“Heh, Love, you couldn’t mean that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at! 
What an impudent thing 
To make game of a king!” 
“But I’m a king also!” cried Love on the wing. 


Little Boy Love grew pettish one day. 
“If you keep on complaining,” he swore, 
“T’ll pack both my bow and my quiver away, 
And so I shall plague you no more.” 
“Heh, Love, you mustn’t do that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at! 
You may ruin our ease, 
You may do what you please, 
But we can’t do without you, you sweet little tease!” 


Charity....Charlotte Perkins Stetson.... Boston Budget 


Came two young children to their mother’s shelf 
(One was quite little, and the other big), 
And each in freedom calmly helped himself 
(One was a pig). 
The food was free and plenty for them both, 
But one was rather dull and very small, 
So the big, smarter brother, nothing loath, 
He took it all. 


At which the little fellow raised a yell 
Which tired the other’s more esthetic ears; 

He gave him here a crust and there a shell 
To stop his tears. 

He gave with pride, in manner calm and bland, 
Finding the other’s hunger a delight; 

He gave with piety,—his full left hand 
Hid from his right. 

He gave and gave;—O blessed Charity! 
How sweet and beautiful a thing it is! 

How fine to see that big boy giving free 
What is not his! 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page 
on all questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 
A large number of questions and answers are unavoidably 
held over till next month. 





358. Will Current Literature furnish me two poems. 
The title or refrain of one, as nearly as I remember, is, 
“The mill can never grind with the water that is past”; the 
other is in English, but the last line of each stanza is the 
Latin quotation, Surgit amari aliquid. If they require 
too much space will Current Literature mention title, au- 
thor’s name and publisher’s name of both?—Thomas Rey- 
nolds, Atlantic City, N. J. 


[The first poem for which you inquire is The 
Water Mill, by Sarah Dowdney Clarke. It may 
be found on page 395 of The Humbler Poets, a 
collection of newspaper and periodical verse 
(1870-85), edited by Slason Thompson, and pub- 
lished by A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, in 
1888. Weare unable to furnish any information 
about the second selection. | 





359. Sick Man of Europe: What is the meaning of the 
phrase The Sick Man of Europe, as applied to Turkey ? 
Can Current Literature enlighten my ignorance ?—F. M., 
Burlington, Vt. 

[ Under the head of Sick Man of Europe, 7. ¢., 
Turkey, Walsh’s Handbook of Literary Curiosities 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) says: ‘This phrase was 
made popular by the Emperor Nicholas I. of 
Russia. Conversing in 1853 with Sir George Ham- 
ilton Seymour, the English embassador at St. 
Petersburg, he used words like the following: 
‘We have on our hands a sick man—a very sick 
man. It will be a great misfortune if, one of 
these days, he should slip away from us before 
the necessary arrangements have been made.’ 
(Blue Book, 1854.) He accordingly made pro- 
posals to both England and France for a division 
of the sick man’s estate, but his overtures were 
declined, Lord John Russell suggesting that the 
dissolution of the sick man might be postponed 
another hundred years. Nicholas, however, was 
only repeating an old illustration. Sir Thomas 
Roe, ambassador from England to Constantinople 


in the time of James IIJ., had written home in’ 


despatches, ‘Turkey is like the body of an old 
man crazed with vices, which puts on the appear- 
ance of health though near its end.’ Montesquieu 
in the Lettres Persanes, i., 19, marvels at the 
weakness of the Ottoman power, ‘whose sick 
body is not supported by a mild and regular diet, 
but by a powerful treatment which continually ex- 
hausts it.’ And Voltaire, writing to Catherine 
II., says: ‘Your majesty may think me an im- 
patient, sick man, and that the Turks are even 
sicker.” Perhaps F. M. will be entertained with 
the poetic defiance put into the mouth of this 
“sick man” by the English Poet, John Davidson, 
on page IgI of our present number. | 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


346. The Yankee Schoolmaster: The poem inquired 
for in your June number by D. D. Curtis, of Sidney Center, 





N. Y., can be found in Eugene Hall’s Lyrics of Home-Land. 
It is entitled The Yankee Schoolmaster, and begins: 
“On Miller’s hill a farmhouse stood; 
A low-eaved structure built of wood, 
Whose clapboards, weatherworn and gray, 
Were falling into slow decay.” 
S. C. Griggs & Co. are the publishers of the book.—Sarah 

A. Evans, Oswego, Oregon. 





349. Blind Tom, etc.: The impression, expressed in 
your magazine of recent date, that Blind Tom, the negro 
piano player, died some five or six years since, is a de- 
lusion or something near it. He still lives, or did 
two years ago, when, by request, I played a short piece for 
him to repeat, after once hearing which he did—more or 
less. He was very much alive, and quite equal to all his 
antics of the past and some additional. And besides be- 
ing the ‘‘original Tom” (which some doubt), he was in 
the same package.—Ferdinand Dewey, S. S. Cancho, Gulf 
of Mexico, Friday, May 28, 1897. 


[ Letters correcting our wrong impression con- 
cerning Blind Tom are also received from U. S. 
Indian Agency Physician Charles Milton Buchanan, 
Tulip, Wash.; Mrs. B.S. Widner, Cucamonga, Cal.; 
Dewitt Miller, Mansfield, O., and Henry Russel 
Wray, editor Colorado Springs Gazette. Three of 
the letters inclose clippings, which we may use in 
another issue, containing much interesting in- 
formation about Blind Tom, aside from the state- 
ment of the fact that he is still alive and now 
residing at the Highlands of Navesink, New 
Jersey. Mr. Miller further answers a part of 
Alice M. H.’s question in giving the address of 
Mrs. S. K. Bolton as Cleveland, O. ] 





350. The Moccasin Flower: Inclosed find clipping of the 
poem requested by J. S. H. in the June number. It is en- 
titled The Moccasin Flower, and the author is Edward 
Wilbur Mason, the Western poet and writer. It appeared 
in the January, 1897, number of the Home Magazine, of 
Binghamton, N. Y., and after in Chicago and other news- 
papers. The copy sent inclosed may be reprinted or 
otherwise disposed of for the satisfaction of your corre- 
spondent (J. S. H.).—Mrs. Amelia P——, Lincoln, Neb. 


[ We retain the selection subject to the pleasure 
of querist, J. S. H., of Council Bluffs, Ia. ] 





355. Clement C. Moore: Referring to Open Questions, 
Current Literature, July, 355, Clement C. Moore: The editor 
calls Mr. Moore “ Bishop.” It is an error. He was the son of 
a bishop, but was not himself a clergyman. His father was 
the Right Rev. Benjamin Moore, of New York. See Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, by Francis S. Drake, 
Boston, 1872. 





356. Bourditlon’s Light. 

[ Mrs. M. E. Southworth, assistant librarian of 
the San Francisco Mechanics’ Institute, kindly 
answers this question, inclosing a copy of the 
poem. We had already supplied the information, 
as our correspondent will see by referring to the 
July issue in which question and answer ap- 
peared. They being printed in separate columns, 
the oversight on her part was a natural one and 
our thanks are still due for the courteous inten- 
tion. | 














When Johnny Came A-Courting 


Jenny E. T. Dowe 


When Johnny came a-courting, 
I thought him over-bold, 

For I was but a young thing 
And he not very old. 

And though I liked him well enough 
I sent him on his way, 

With, “Wait a bit, bide a bit, 
Wait a week and a day!” 


When Johnny passed me in the lane, 
And pleaded for a kiss, 
And vowed he’d love me evermore 


For granting of the 


bliss; 


Although I liked it overwell, 
I ran from him away, 

With, “Wait a bit, bide a bit, 
Wait a week and a day!” 


When Johnny came a-courting, 
With, “Jenny, be my wife?” 
And vowed I never should regret, 

However long my life; 
Although I liked it best o’ all, 
I turned from him away, 
With, “Wait a bit, bide a bit, 
Wait a week and a day!” 


Oh, Johnny was a ninny; 
He took me at my word! 
And he was courting another 
The next thing that I heard. 
Oh, what a ninny was Johnny, 


To mind me what I 


*d say, 


With, “Wait a bit, bide a bit, 
Wait a week and a day.” 


Heigh-ho! I have my Johnny; 
I gin him a blink o’ my eye, 
And then he fell to raving 
For want o’ my love he’d die! 
I ne’er could be so cruel 
So I set the wedding day, 
With, “Haste a bit, nor waste a bit, 
There’s danger in delay.” 
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I am stretched on the grass, and am watching the sky, 
As the sunset clouds go drifting by, 
And wondering whether such glorious weather, 
Such blush of clouds, and such bloom of heather, 
Would grow commonplace if it lasted forever, 
And sunsets would pall if they faded never. 


Theres a red cloud over that seems a boat; 
What a charming thing it would be to float 


Day after day in a lazy way, 


With nothing to do and nothing to say; 


With a book perhaps and a pipe no doubt, 
And a chance to come down when you get tired out. 


There’s a rustle of leaves and a step on the grass,— 
I descend from the clouds to see somebody pass; 


Somebody’s young and very fair, 


With a blush on her cheek and a rose in her hair; 
She is walking down the path from town, 
Dressed in a charmingly dainty gown. 


She swings her hat, and the wind, not cold, 


Yet not too warm, nor overbold, 


Just stirs the curls above her brow; 
And if it can wait, or the wind knows how, 
It waits, I guess, to stop and press 

On her cheek or her lip a light caress. 


* Compiled for Current Literature by Thomas S. Hubert. 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG LOVERS* 


She waits, she lingers, she stops and turns, 
But it isn’t for me her fancy yearns; 

For—well-a-day! it is hard to say, 
but, at forty, one is rather passé; 
And a pretty young maid won’t wait, I’m afraid, 
For a bachelor gray and beginning to fade. 





I hear a whistle,—I see her blush; 


I fancied it might be a quail or a thrush; 
But never a bird whose note I’ve heard 
Would have moved her pulses as they’ve been stirred; 


And it wasn’t by fear. 


Ah, it’s very clear 


That somebody, somebody’s coming near. 





She quickens her pace, and she casts down her eyes; 
She means to pretend it was all a surprise. 
“What! you here?” she will say.—Now he leaps over the 


wall. 


They have met; he bends down; he is handsome and tall. 
And though I’m not near, and can’t very well hear, 
Yet what they are saying is certainly clear. 


For the story is old, and has often been told. 
Heigh! the sky’s growing gray and the night’s getting 


cold: 


I am off, and they’re parting; one left and one right; 

Turning back, looking back, till they’re both out of sight. 
And they think, I suppose, that nobody knows 
That he gave her a kiss and she gave him a rose. 


He lifted his face to the starlight dim, 
And all that he saw was a round, dull sky; 
And the stars that twinkled looked to him 
Like the phosphor gleams of the fire-fly. 
The new moon hung in an awkward shape 
And was crooked and bent, like the horn of a ram; 
The somber maples seemed hung with crape 
And the garden gate banged to with a slam. 


The brook oozed over the slimy stones 
From stagnant pools in the meadow marsh; 
Or it crooned along, with plaintive moans, 
And the song of the whip-poor-will was harsh. 
He jabbed his ribs on the clumsy stile, 
For dark as pitch was the dusty lane; 
And his thin lips curved in a better smile. 
As he smote the weeds with a spiteful cane. 


Rough and ugly and long was the way, 


The skies were dull and the earth was cold; 


He hated the night and he dreaded the day, 
And his heart seemed a hundred centuries old; 

With the dirge of sighs he timed his tread, 
As one who pondereth bitter things; 

But he only whispered with drooping head, 
And a heart that wondered, “Kicked by jings!” 


Misunderstood........: Virtam Kenyon 


“What are you doing here, 


Norah, my dear? 


Out in the dark and the mist?” 


“Well, if you insist,— 


I am looking to find 


R. /. Burdette 


Scribner's 


Some dark brown curls that I missed.” 


“But your hands are quite wet, 

Norah, my pet; 

Why are you walking so slow?” 
“Well, if you must know, 

I am waiting to hear 

A voice that is tender and low.” 
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“For me you have no word, 
Norah, my bird; 

Why do you stop so to rest?” 
“Now stand I confessed; 
I am watching to see 

The eyes that I love the best.” 


“For you I would have died, 
Norah, my pride; 
And now you my love despise.” 
Then softly she cries, 
“But I have found them all; 
’Twas your hair, your voice, your eyes.” 
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By the merest chance, in the twilight gloom, 
In the orchard path he met me; 
In the tall, wet grass, with its faint perfume, 
And I tried to pass, but he made no room— 
Oh! I tried, but he would not let me. 
So I stood and blushed till the grass grew red, 
With my face bent down above it, 
While he took my hand, and whispering said— 
(How the clover lifted each pink, sweet head 
To listen to all that my lover said,— 
Oh, the clover in bloom—I love it!) 


In the high, wet grass went the path to hide, 
And the low, wet leaves hung over, 
But I could not pass upon either side, 
For I found myself when I vainly tried, 
In the arms of my steadfast lover. 
And he held me there and he raised my head, 
While he closed the path before me, 
And he looked down into my eyes and said— 
(How the leaves bent down from the boughs o’erhead 
To listen to all that my lover said— 
Oh! the leaves hanging lowly o’er me!) 


Had he moved aside but a little way, 
I could surely then have passed him; 
And he knew I never could wish to stay 
And would not have heard what he had to say 
Could I only aside have cast him. 
It was almost dark and the moments sped, 
And the searching night winds found us; 
But he drew me nearer and softly said— 
(How the pure, sweet wind grew still instead 
To listen to all that my lover said— 
Oh! the whispering wind around us!) 


I am sure he knew, when he held me fast, 
That I must be all unwilling; 
For I tried to go, and I would have passed, 
As the night was come with its dews at last, 
And the sky with its stars was filling; 
But he clasped me close when I would have fled, 
And he made me hear his story; 
And his soul came out from his lips and said— 
(How the stars crept out where the white moon led 
To listen to all that my lover said— 
Oh! the moon and the stars in glory!) 


I know that the grass and the leaves will not tell, 
And I’m sure that the wind, precious rover, 
Will carry his secret so safely and well 
That no being shall ever discover 
One word of the many that rapidly fell 
From the soul-speaking lips of my lover. 
And the moon and the stars that looked over 
Shall never reveal what a fairy-like spell 
They wove round about us that night in the dell, 
In the path through the dew-laden clover,— 
Nor echo the whispers that made my heart swell, 
As they fell from the lips of my lover. 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG LOVERS 





“With your tricks I don’t know, in troth, what I’m about; 
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Young Rory O’More courted Kathleen Bawn— 
He was bold as a hawk, she as soft as the dawn; 

He wished in his heart pretty Kathleen to please, 
And he thought the best way to do that was to tease. 









‘Now, Rory, be aisy!” sweet Kathleen would cry, 
Reproof on her lip, but a smile in her eye— 







Faith! you’ve tazed me till I've put on my cloak inside 
out.” 





















































“Och! jewel,” says Rory, “that same is the way 


You've thrated my heart for this many a day; 
And ‘tis plazed that-I1 am, and why not, to be sure? 
For ‘tis all for good luck,” says bold Rory O' More.” 


“Indeed, then,” says Kathleen, “don't think of the like, 


For I half gave a promise to soothering Mike; 
The ground that I walk on he loves, I'll be bound!”"— 


“Faith!” says Rory, “I'd rather love you than the ground.” 


“Now, Rory, I'll cry if you don’t let me go; 


Sure I dream every night that I’m hating you so!” 


“Och!” says Rory, “that same I’m delighted to hear, 


lor dhrames always go by conthraies, my dear. 


“So, jewel, keep dhraming that same till ye die, 


And bright morning will give dirty night the black lie! 
And ‘tis plazed I am, and why not to be sure? 
Since ’tis all for good luck,” says bold Rory O’More. 


“Arrah, Kathleen, my darlint, you’ve tazed me enough; 


Sure I've thrashed, for your sake, Dinny Grimes and 
Jim Duff; 

And I’ve made myself, drinking your health, quite a 
baste— 

So I think, after all, I may talk to the praste.”’ 

Then Rory, the rogue, stole his arm round her neck, 

So soit and so white, without freckle or speck; 

And he looked in her eyes that were beaming with light, 

And he kissed her sweet lips—don’t you think he was 
right? , 


“Now, Rory, hold off, sir; you'll hug me no more— 
That's eight times to-day that you’ve kissed me before.” 
“Then here goes another,” says he, “to make sure! 
For there’s luck in odd numbers,” says Rory O’More. 


es on: RR COE Ee a eee ee Thomas Heywood 


Ye little birds that sit and sing 
Amid the shady valleys, 
And see how Phyllis sweetly walks 
Within her garden alleys; 
Go, pretty birds, about her bower; 
Sing, pretty birds, she may not lower; 
Ah, me! methinks I see her frown; 
Ye pretty wantons, warble. 


Go, tune your voices’ harmony, 
And sing I am her lover; 

Strain loud and sweet that every note 
With sweet content may move her. 

And she that hath the sweetest voice 

Tell her I will not change my choice; 

Yet still methinks I see her frown; 
Yet pretty wantons, warble. 


Ah, fly! make haste! see, see, she falls 
Into a pretty slumber; 

Sing round about her rosy bed, 
That waking she may wonder, 

Say to her it is her lover true, 

That sendeth love to you, to you; 

And when you hear her kind reply, 
Return with pleasant warblings. 














Our Lady of the Snows, Rudyard Kipling, London Times 
A nation spoke to a nation, 
A Queen sent word to a throne; 
Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
But mistress in my own. 
The gates are mine to open 
As the gates are mine to close, 
And | set my house in order, 
Said the Lady of the Snows. 


Neither with laughter nor weeping, 
Fear or the child’s amaze, 
Soberly under the white man’s law 
My white men go their ways. 
Not for the Gentile’s clamor, 
Insult or threat of blows, 
Bow we the knee of Baal, 
Said our Lady of the Snows. 


My speech is clear and single, 
I talk of common things, 
Words of the wharf and market place 
And the ware the merchant brings. 
Favor to those I favor, 
3ut a stumbling-block for my foes, 
Many there be that hate us, 
Said our Lady of the Snows. 


I called my chiefs to council, 
In the din of a troubled year, 
For the sake of a sign ye would not see, 
And a word ye would not hear. 
This is our message and answer, 
This is the path we chose, 
For we be also a people, 
Said our Lady of the Snows. 


Carry the word to my sisters, 

To the Queens of the East and South. 
I have proved faith in the heritage 

By more than a word of mouth. 
They that are wise may follow, 

Ere the world’s war trumpet blows, 
But I, I am first in the battle, 

Said our Lady of the Snows. 


A nation spoke to a nation, 
A Queen sent word to a throne, 
Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
But mistress in my own. 
The gates are mine to open 
As the gates are mine to close, 
And I abide in my mother’s house, 
Said our Lady of the Snows. 


* Mr. Weir's is the best of the many rhymed retorts pro- 
voked by Kipling’s poem which appeared in the London 
newspaper mentioned above, April 27. Our Lady of the 
Snows was cabled at one shilling a word from London to 
Ottawa, at Government expense. Among others, T. W. 
Burrough’s, first appearing in the Toronto Globe, and 
“Rhubard" Kipling’s verses in the London News, are par- 
ticularly clever. See reference to this poem in the article of 
Professor Courthope, page 109 of our present issue—Editors. 
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“Our Lady of the Snows”, Arthur Weir*, Montreal Star 


A poet sung of a nation 
In words that were kindly meant, 
And his songs on ethereal pulses 
{throughout the Empire went. 
It breathed the Imperial spirit 
At which the bosom glows 
But he slurred the land that he fain had praised 
As “Our Lady of the Snows.” 


She has lands unknown to summer, 
But she keeps them for a park, 
For such as find little Europe 
Too small for ambition’s mark. 
She keeps them to pleasure Nansen, 
For a Franklin to repose, 
But they lie remote from the marts and home 
Of “Our Lady of the Snows.” 


True, she has somewhere, sometime 
Winters when keen winds bite, 
And in the frosty heavens 
Gleams the auroral light; 
When in the drifted forest 
She counts the ringing blows 
Of the axe that reaps a harvest 
For “Our Lady of the Snows.” 


But while the sturdy Briton 
Still shivers in east winds, 

The winter flees, and the river 
No more the ice king binds, 

And blossom calls upon blossom 
And each its fair form shows, 

in the land that is called by Kipling 
“Our Lady of the Snows.” 


She has woods of pine and maple 
Where England might be lost: 

She has ports that are ever open 
To ships that are tempest-tossed; 

She has fields of wheat unbounded, 
Where the whole horizon glows, 

And the hot sun laughs to hear her styled 
“Our Lady of the Snows.” 


She has vineyards hanging heavy 
With clustering purple and white, 

And the velvet peach in its swaying nest 
Fills the gardener with delight. 

She can pluck, if she will, at Yuletide, 
In the balmy air, the rose, 

And her people smile when they hear her called 
“Our Lady of the Snows.” 


The wire that brought that message 
On lightning under the sea 
Had been too short to bear it 
To her furthest boundary. 
Not by a heedless phrasing 
Of catchword, verse, or prose, 
Can the truth be told of the vast domain 
Of “Our Lady of the Snows.” 
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POETRY IN MOTION. 
WHEELWOMAN. 








Gliding along upon air 

The wheelwoman sits her steed, 
A fair, harmonious pair, 

With a perfectly lightning speed. 


Chased by the breeze she flies, 
‘Mid her tresses it laughs with glee; 
Like an angel down from the skies 
On the wings of the wind sails she. 


Deftly she drives her wheel 
"Neath the spell of a healthful glow, 
With a verve which the fairies feel— 
The little folk down below. 


With a bound to the saddle she springs; 


Like sunlight she glides along; 
Fairest of all fair things; 
Meetest of things for song. 


Gliding 


Wheelwoman graceful and fair, 
Stately you sit your steed, 

along upon air, 

With a perfectly lightning speed. 


The swallow with you may vie; 

The train (save its rattle and roar); 
But for neither of these care I, 

You vanquish them o’er and o’er. 


With movement so buoyant and free, 
With carriage superbly true, 

Who beauty in motion would see 
Must gaze, fair woman, on you. 


Then sing to the wheelwoman’s praise, 
Belaud her in tuneful song, 

For poetic movement and grace 

Are gifts which to her belong. 
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